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COMMUNICATION. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 

Harrisbnrg,  June  19,  1894. 
To  His  Excellency,  Eobert  E.  Pkttison,  Grovernor  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with,  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1885,  relative  to  the  Mine  Inspectors'  Reports  of  the  Anthracite  and 
Bituminous  Coal  Regions,  and  of  the  Act  of  April  23,  1889,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you  for  transmission  to  the  G-eneral  Assembly  th.e 
reports  of  tlie  Inspectors  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  the  year  1893. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THOS.  J.  STEWART, 
,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
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MINING  STATISTICS. 


Tbe  following  tables,  preiKiicd  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Induistrial  Statis- 
tics, contain  a  summary  of  tbe  production  of  coal,  number  of  persons 
employed  and  accidents  riesulting  from  tbeir  employment  for  1893, 
and  also  a  comparison  of  tbe  statistics  witb  similar  ones  for  previous 
years. 

Tbe  aggregate  production  of  antbracite  coal  for  1803  was  47,179,563 
tons,  an  increaise  of  1,444,189  tons  over  tbe  production  for  1892.  Lu- 
zernef  is  tbe  leading  coun  ty  and  proiduced  18,253, 144  tonis.  La cka  wann  a 
comes  next,  producing  11,667,550  tons.  Tbe  tbird  producing  county 
is  Scbuylkill,  wbicb  produced  9,992,085  tons,  and  tbe  fourtli  in  rank  is 
Nortbumberland,  producing  3,731,404  tons.  One  otber  county  may  be 
mentioned.  Carbon,  wbicb  produced  1,510,289  tons.  Tbe  production 
of  Cambria,  Daupbin,  Sullivan  and  Susquebanna  counties  was  very 
mncb  smaller  and  aggregated  only  2,025,088  tons. 

Tbe  increased  production  for  1893  required  tbe  employment  of  8,224 
more  men,  or  an  increase  from  129,797  to  138,021.  Tbe  average  an- 
nual production  of  coal  per  man  was  tbe  following: 


1893,    342  tons. 

1892    352  tons. 

1891   360  tons. 

1890,    281  tons. 

1889,  ,   242  tons. 


Tbe  bituminous  coal  field  is  mucb  larger,  but  the  figures  sbow  no 
sucb  incilease  in  production  for  1893.  On  tbe  otber  band,  tliere  was  a 
considerable  decline  in  production  from  tbat  of  tlie  previous  year,  as 
43,421,898  tons  were  produced,  wbile  in  1892  tbe  production  was  46,- 
576,576  tons.  Tbe  decrease,  also,  in  tbe  production  of  coke  w^as  very 
large.  In  1892,  7,891,630  tons  were  produced,  wbile  in  1893  but  5,549,- 
296  tons  were  produced,  on  a  decrease  of  2,342,334  tons.  As  usual, 
Westmoreland  leads  in  production,  7,583,346  tons  baving  been  pro- 
duced in  tbat  county  during  1893.  Allegbeny  county  comes  next 
witb  a  production  of  6,894,510  tons.  Tbe  production  of  two  otber 
counties,  Clearfield  and  Fayette,  are  nearly  tbe  same,  tbe  former  pro- 
ducing 6,081,324  tons,  wbile  Fayette  produced  6,105,845  tons.  Tbe 
production  of  four  otber  counties  may  be  mentioned:  AYasbingtou, 
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producing  3,414,444  tons;  Cambria  producing  3,377,459  tons;  Jeffer- 
son, producing  3,072,297  tons,  and  Centre  county,  producing  1,259,351 
tons.  The  production  of  the  other  counties  falls  consideraibly  below 
these  figures.  The  leading  coke-prioducing  counties  are  Fayette  and 
Westmoreland,  the  production  of  the  former  being  3,011,054  tons  or 
a  decrease  of  1,257,771  tons  from  the  production  of  1802.  The  pro- 
duction of  Westmoreland  county  was  1,700,889  tons,  a  decrease 
of  925,565  tons  from  the  production!  of  1892.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  bituminous  coal  field  for  1893  was  81,800,  and 
for  the  pnevious  year  78,789.  Notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion of  both  coal  and  coke,  there  was  an  increase  of  3,011  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed.  Of  course,  it  follows  that  they  could  not  have 
been  employed  as  regularly  during  1893  as  they  were  during  1892. 
At  all  tim(  s  employment  is  less  regular  in  the  bituminous  coal  field 
than  in  th(^  anthracite,  but  during  the  jear  under  review  the  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  were  employed  for  shorter  aggregate  periods  than 
those  engaged  in  mining  anthracite.  The  average  annual  pix)duction 
of  bituminous  coal  per  man  for  the  last  flvi'  yea  i  s  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


1893,    531  tons. 

1892,   „ .  .  590  tons. 

1891,    564  tons. 

1890,    609  tons. 

1889,    565  tons. 


Next  may  be  gi^'en  a  summary  of  the  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal, 
in  mining  coal.  First  of  all,  a  comparison  mav  be  made  between  the 
fatal  accidents  attending  tlie  mining  of  coal  in  the  two  regions: 

1892.  1891.  1890.  1889. 

Anthracite,   4.55        396        427        378  3i84 

Bituminous,    131        133        237        146  105 

The  percentage  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  for  the  number  em- 
ployed during  the  last  five  years  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous,  rie- 
gions  is  the  following : 


Anthracite  Kegion. 


Fatal  Accidents. 

1893,  1  to  303  employes. 
1892,  1  to  327  employes. 
1891,  1  to  288  employes. 
1890,  1  to  311  employes. 
1889,  1  to  312  employes. 


Non-fatal  Accidents. 

1893,  1  to  129  employes. 
1892,  1  to  127  employes. 
1891,  1  to  122  employes. 
1890,  1  to  116  employes. 
1889,  1  to  120  employes. 
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Bituminous  Region. 

Fatal  Accidents.  Non-fatal  Accidents. 

1898,  1  tol624  employes.  1893,  1  to  236  employes. 

189'2,  1  to  592  employes.  1892,  1  to  200  employes. 

1891,  1  to  312  employes.  1891,  1  to  235  employes. 

1890,  1  to  458  employes.  1890,  1  to  177  employes. 

1889,  1  to  581  employes.  1889,  1  to  203  employes. 

The  percentage  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  two  regions 
for  tke  period  of  five  years,  for  the  number  of  tons  mined,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Anthracite  Region. 

latal  Accidents.  Non-fatal  Accidents. 

1893,  1  for  103,091  tons.  1893,  1  for  41,134  tons. 

1892,  1  for  115,501  tons.  1892,  1  for  44,817^  tons. 

1891,  1  for  103,923  tons.  1891,  1  for  44,253i  tons. 

1890,  1  for  106,260  tons.  1890,  1  for  39,729  tons. 

1889,  1  for  101,490  tons.  1889,  1  for  39,051J  tons. 

Bituminous  Region. 

Fatal  Accidents.  Non- fatal  Accidents. 

1893,  1  for  331,465  tons.  1893,  1  for  125,497  tons. 

1892,  1  for  350,199  tons.  1892,  1  for  118,515^  tons. 

1891,  1  for  176,319  tons.  1891,  1  for  133,081^  tons. 

1890,  1  for  273,420  tons.  1890,  1  for  107,609^  tons. 
1889,  1  for  329,101  tons.  1889,  1  for  114,803  tons. 

With  respect  to  the  greater  fatality  attending  the  mining  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  we  w^ould  refer  our  readers  to  the  explanation  contained  in 
the  previous  report  on  this  subject.    (See  page  VIII.) 

Another  table  is  given,  showing  the  activity  of  all  the  collieries  in 
the  State  for  the  last  five  years.  For  any  explanation  that  may  be 
desired  con€erning  this  table,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks 
oontained  in  the  preidoTis  report. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


REPORTS 

OF  THE 

Inspectors  of  Mines. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 

Harrisburg,  June  19,  1894 

To  His  Excellency  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1885,  relative  to  the  Mine  Inspectors'  Reports  of  the  Anthracite  and 
Bituminous  Goal  Regions,  and  of  the  Act  of  April  23,  1889,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you  for  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  this  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1893. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THOS.  J.  STEWART, 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
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Mining  Statistics. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics, contain  a  summary  of  the  production  of  coal,  number  of  persons 
employed  and  accidents  resulting  from  their  employment  for  1893, 
and  also  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  with  similar  ones  for  previous 
years. 

The  aggregate  production  of  anthracite  coal  for  1893  was  47,179,563 
tons,  an  increase  of  1,444,189  tons  over  the  production  for  1892.  Lu- 
zerne is  the  leading  county  and  produced  18,253,144  tons.  Lackawanna 
comes  next,  producing  11,667,550  tons.  The  third  producing  county  is 
Schuylkill,  which  produced  9,992,085  tons,  and  the  fourth  in  rank  is 
Northumberland,  producing  3,731,404  tons.  One  other  county  may  be 
mentioned.  Carbon,  which  produced  1,510,289  tons.  The  production 
of  Cambria,  Dauphin,  Sullivan  and  Susquehanna  counties  was  very 
much  smaller  and  aggregated  only  2,025,088  tons. 

The  increased  production  for  1893  required  the  employment  of  8,224 
more  men,  or  an  increase  from  129,797  to  138,021.  The  average  an- 
nual production  of  coal  per  man  was  the  following: 


1893,    342  tons. 

1892,    352  tons. 

1891,    360  tons. 

1890,    281  tons. 

1889,   242  tons. 


The  bituminous  coal  field  is  much  larger,  but  the  figures  show  no 
such  increase  in  production  for  1893.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
considerable  decline  in  production  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  as 
43,421,898  tons  were  produced,  while  in  1892  the  production  was  46,- 
576,576  tons.  The  decrease,  also,  in  the  production  of  coke  was  very 
large.  In  1892,  7,891,630  tons  were  produced,  while  in  1893  but  5,549,- 
296  tons  were  produced,  or  a  decrease  of  2,342,  334  tons.  As  usual, 
Westmoreland  leads  in  production,  7,583,346  tons  having  been  pro- 
duced in  that  county  during  1893.  Allegheny  county  comes  next 
with  a  production  of  6,894,510  tons.  The  production  of  two  other 
counties,  Clearfield  and  Fayette,  are  nearly  the  same,  the  former  pro- 
ducing 6,081,324  tons,  while  Fayette  produced  6,105,845  tons.  The 
j>roduction  of  four  other  counties  may  be  mentioned:  Washington, 
producing  3,414,444  tons;  Cambria,  producing  3,377,459  tons;  Jeffer- 
son, producing  3,072,297  tons,  and  Centre  county,  producing  1,259,351 
tons.  The  production  of  the  other  counties  falls  considerably  below 
fhese  figures.  The  leading  coke-producing  counties  are  Fayette  and 
Westmoreland,  the  production  of  the  former  being  3,011,054  tons  or 
a  decrease  of  1,257,771  tons  from  the  production  of  1892.  The  pro- 
duction of  Westmoreland  county  was  1,700,889  tons,  a  decrease 
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of  925,565  tons  from  the  production  of  1892.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  bituminous  coal  field  for  1893  wasi  81,800,  and 
for  the  previous  year  78,789.  Notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion of  both  coal  and  coke,  there  was  an  increase  of  3,011  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed.  Of  course,  it  follows  that  they  could  not  have 
been  employed  as  regularly  during  1893  as  they  were  during  1892. 
At  all  times  employment  is  less  regular  in  the  bituminous  coal  field 
than  in  the  anthracite,  but  during  the  year  under  review  the  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  were  employed  for  shorter  aggregate  periods  than 
those  engaged  in  mining  anthracite.  The  average  annual  production 
of  bituminous  coal  per  man  for  the  last  five  years  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

1893,    531  tons. 

1892,    590  tons. 

1891,    564  tons. 

1890,   609  tons. 

1889,    565  tons. 

Next  may  be  given  a  summary  of  the  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal, 
in  mining  coal.  First  of  all,  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  the 
fatal  accidents  attending  the  mining  of  coal  in  the  two  regions: 

1893.  1892.  1891.  1890.  1889. 

Anthracite,    455        396        427        378  384 

Bituminous,   131        133        237        146  105 

The  percentage  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  for  the  number  em- 
ployed during  the  last  five  years  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  re- 
gions is  the  following: 


Anthracite  Eegion. 

Fatal  Accidents.  Non-fatal  Accidents. 

1893,1  to  303  employes.  1893,1  to  129  employes. 

1892, 1  to  327  employes.  1892, 1  to  127  employes. 

1891, 1  to  288  employes.  1891, 1  to  122  employes. 

1890,1  to  311  employes.  1890,1  to  116  employes. 

1889, 1  to  312  employes,  1889, 1  to  120  employes. 

Bituminous  Eegion. 

Fatal  Accidents.  Non-fatal  Accidents. 

1893,1  tol624  employes.  1893,1  to  236  employes. 

1892,1  to  592  employes.  1892,1  to  200  employes. 

1891, 1  to  312  employes.  1891, 1  to  235  employes. 

1890,1  to  458  employes.  1890,1  to  177  employes. 

1889,1  to  581  employes.  1889,1  to  203  employes. 
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The  percentage  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  two  regions 
for  the  period  of  five  years,  for  the  number  of  tons  mined,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Anthracite  Region. 

Fatal  Accidents.  Non- fatal  Accidents. 

1893, 1  for  103,691  tons.  1893, 1  for  44,134  tons. 

1892, 1  for  115,501  tons.  1892, 1  for  44,817^  tons. 

1891, 1  for  103,923  tons.  1891, 1  for  44,253^  tons. 

1890, 1  for  106,260  tons.  1890, 1  for  39„729  tons. 

1889, 1  for  101,490  tons.  1889, 1  for  39,051J  tons. 

Bituminous  Region. 

Fatal  Accidents.  Non-fatal  Accidents. 

1893, 1  for  331,465  tons.  1893, 1  for  125,497  tons. 

1892, 1  for  350,199  tons.  1892, 1  for  118,515^  tons. 

1891, 1  for  176,319  tons.  1891, 1  for  133,081^  tons. 

1890, 1  for  273,420  tons.  1890, 1  for  107,609 J  tons. 

1889, 1  for  329,101  tons.  1889, 1  for  114,803  tons. 

With  respect  to  the  greater  fatality  attending  the  mining  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  w^e  W'Ould  refer  our  readers  to  the  explanation  contained  in 
the  previous  report  on  this  subject.    (See  page  VIII.) 

Another  table  is  given,  showing  the  activity  of  all  the  coUeries  in 
the  State  for  the  last  five  years.  For  any  explanation  that  may  be 
desired  concerning  this  table,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks 
contained  in  the  previous  report. 


Official  Document, 
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FIRST  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

(IvACKAWANNA  AND  SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTIKS.) 


Scranton,  Pa.,  April  18,  1894. 
Hon.  Tkos.  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting-  herewith  mj  report  as  Inspector 
of  Coal  Mines  for  the  First  Anthracite  District  for  the  year  1893. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  produced  was  6,202,131.34  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  347,493  tons  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Fifty-one  fatal,  and  ninety-six  non-fatal  accidents  occurred  during 
the  year,  which  are  four  fewer  fatal,  and  nineteen  fewer  non-fatal 
than  occurred  in  1892. 

The  number  of  wives  made  widows  was  twenty-five,  and  eighty-one 
children  were  made  fatherless  by  the  accidents. 

The  quantity  of  coal  produced  per  life  lost  was  121,630  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  15,183  tons  over  the  quantity  produced  per  fatal  accident 
in  1892. 

The  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  accident,  fatal  and  non- 
fatal, was  42,191. 

The  report  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tables,  descriptions  of 
all  improvements  made  during  the  year,  of  some  of  the  fatal  accidents, 
together  with  some  remarks  on  the  causes  of  most  of  them,  which,  I 
trust,  will  prove  interesting  and  beneficial  to  those  who  may  read 
them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  RODERICK, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 


CONDITION  OF  lillNES  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  REMARKS. 


In  the  condition  of  several  of  the  mines  of  this  district  considerable 
improvement  has  been  made  during  the  year,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
jnarked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  through  them,  over 
the  quantity  in  circulation  during  1892. 

[5] 
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Tliix^e  new  air  shafts  were  sunk,  and  three  new  second  ojKinings 
completed,  two  others  are  in  progress  which  when  finished  will  add 
niateriallj  to  the  general  healthful  condition  and  safety  of  these 
mines.  There  were  8,G09  persons  emploj^ed  in  separate  air  currents 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  total  of  415  cubic  feet  of  air  i>er  person 
entering  at  the  inlets,  and  ovej-  otl  cubic  feet  for  each  person  circu- 
liiting  at  or  near  the  face  of  the  workings. 

To  this  number  of  i>ersous  must  be  added  1,217  who  worked  in  the 
mines,  but  who  were  not  employed  in  any  particular  split  of  air, 
making  a  total  of  9,826  emx>loyes  in  the  mines  of  this  district  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  for  each  of  these  there  was  over  3G3  cubic  feet  of 
air  in  circulation. 

The  average  time  worked  by  the  collieries  was  195J  days,  and  the 
total  quantity  of  coal  mined  was  0,202,131.34  tons,  an  increase  of  347,- 
493.04  tons  over  the  production  of  1892,  and  of  816,959.88  tons  over 
that  of  1891. 

The  average  production  per  day  was  31,752.06  tons,  showing  that 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  district  is  nearly  that  of 
10,000,000  tons  a  year. 

There  were  employed  in  and  around  the  mines  during  the  year 
fifteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons. 

Of  this  number  fifty-one  lost  their  lives,  which  is  less  than  one-third 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  employed. 

In  the  production  of  this  quantity  of  coal  there  w^ere  consumed  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  kegs  of 
powder,  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  or  a  total  of  5,264,600  pounds, 
or  one  pound  of  powder  consumed  for  every  1.18  tons  of  coal  mined,  or 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  tons  to  the  keg. 

General  Remarks  on  Accidents,  Their  Causes,  and  How 

TO  Prevent  Them. 

The  number  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives  while  following  their 
daily  occupations  in  and  about  the  mines  of  this  district  during  tJie 
year  was  51;  and  96  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured,  making  a 
total  of  147  accidents. 

Of  this  number,  92,  or  nearly  62.6  per  cent.,  occurred  to  persons 
among  the  nationalities  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  far  better  know- 
ledge of  the  methods  of  mining  than  the  nationalities  among  whom 
the  other  55  casualties  occurred.  Among  the  former  class  are  in- 
cluded Americans,  Irish,  English,  Welsh  and  Germans,  and  among 
the  latter  the  Slavish,  Polish,  Italian,  Austrians,  Hungarians  and 
Russians,  whose  knowledge  of  mining  is  believed  to  be,  and  undoubt- 
edly is,  to  some  extent — among  the  class  of  workmen  that  come  to 
this  country — far  inferior  to  the  knowledge  of  the  former. 
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The  number  of  workmen  of  the  first  mentioned  nationalities  in  and 
about  the  mines  of  this  district  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter,  jet  the  proportion  of  accidents  occurring  to  the  English-speak- 
ing workman  is  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  to  those  occurring  to  the 
foreign  element. 

Looking  at  this  matter  in  the  light  of  justice  and  fairness,  we  must 
consider  that  the  Hun,  Pole,  Slav,  Austrian,  Italian  and  Russian 
workmen,  are,  as  yet,  mostly  employed  as  laborers  by  English-speak- 
ing miners,  and  who,  therefore,  are  directly  responsible  for  their 
safety  while  they  are  working  in  their  chambers  with  them,  and  when 
we  pause  to  realize  that  of  the  twenty  laborers  who  were  killed  this 
year  while  loading  coal,  twelve  of  them  were  working  for  exper- 
ienced, English-speaking  people,  it  goes  to  show  that  there  is  as  much, 
if  not  more,  thoughtlessness,  oversight,  neglect  of  taking  proper  pre- 
cautions, recklessness,  indiiference  to  danger,  and  contempt  for  it 
among  the  intelligent  and  practical  miners  as  there  is  among  the  less 
informed  people  of  foreign  lands,  against  whom  there  are  so  many 
false  assertions  of  stupidity  made  by  various  people  in  this,  as  well  as 
other  localities. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  the  want  of  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
foolhardiness  of  taking  unnecessary  risks,  many  persons  in  and  around 
the  collieries  lose  their  lives  every  year,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  accidents  from  falls  of  coal  and  roof,  is  the  almost  mad 
haste  and  hurry  on  the  part  of  most  miners  "to  cut  enough  coal  for 
the  shift  and  get  out  early," 

It  is  owing  to  this  unnecessary  haste  among  miners  that  they  neg- 
lect to  stand  props  when  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
safety;  that  they  frequently  stand  props  without  cutting  a  "hitch" 
for  them  in  the  "bottom,"  and  thus  cause  them  to  be  easily  "knocked 
out"  by  flying  coal  from  a  shot;  that,  after  a  prop  has  been  displaced, 
they  proceed  to  replace  it  under  a  dangerous  piece  of  roof  without 
first  making  a  proper  examination  of  the  same;  that  they  rush  back 
after  a  shot  has  been  fired  and  begin  to  work  under  a  dangerous  roof 
before  the  smoke  of  the  blast  has  had  time  to  clear;  that  if  a  squib  is 
a  little  longer  burning  than  usual  they  hurry  back  to  the  face  just  in 
lime  to  receive  the  full  contents  of  the  shot;  and  last,  but  not  the 
least  frequent  by  any  means,  is  the  risk  they  take  of  going  back  too 
soon  to  a  hole  that  apparently  has  missed  firing,  which  is  caused, 
oftentimes,  by  a  defective  squib,  but  more  frequently  by  small  coal  or 
dirt  falling  into  the  needle  hole,  and  thus  for  an  instant  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  squib  on  its  way  to  the  powder. 

Eighteen  miners  and  twenty  laborers  were  killed  this  year  from 
various  causes.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  few  of  these 
casualties  were  purely  accidental  and  unavoidable,  it  can  be  just  as 
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trutlifullj  said  that  the  major  x>ortioii  of  them  were  the  direct  results 
of  oversights  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  miners. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  shot  in  the  bottom  or  mining  bench  of 
coal  fails  to  "bring  it  out,"  and  the  miner,  after  getting  back  to  the 
face,  and  seeing  that  the  shot  has  been  a  failure,  invariably,  if  he  is 
ID  a  hurry,  makes  some  rash  remark  of  disapproval,  and  at  once  begins 
to  "work  it  out,"  if  possible,  Avith  a  pick. 

The  top  coal  may  be  overhanging  for  a  short  or  long  distance,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  may  have  been  violently  shaken  or  badly  shattered, 
even  to  the  point  of  falling,  by  the  recently  fired  "hole,"  but  the  miner 
oftentimes  does  not  notice  this,  allowing  his  entire  attention  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  this  failure. 

Then,  again,  the  "hole^'  may  have  had  just  enough  powder  to  give 
the  burden  intended  for  it  to  "blow  out"  a  good  shaking,  and  a  little 
further  elfort  on  the  part  of  the  miner  with  a  good  pick  would  have 
soon  accomplished  its  removal. 

Now,  w^hoUy  taken  up  by  the  gratification  that  is  invariably  felt 
when  successfully  "working  out"  a  good  shot,  the  miner  sometimes 
forgets  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  working  out  the  only  support  from 
under  the  top  coal,  and  before  he  is  aw^are  of  any  danger  of  its  falling 
it  is  down,  and  the  unfortunate  man  is  either  killed  at  once  or  more 
or  less  seriously  injured  by  the  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  top 
coal  has  not  fallen  while  the  miner  was  w^orking  out  the  shot,  and  if 
he  has  sufficient  coal  for  the  daj^'s  complement  of  cars,  he  goes  home, 
perhaps  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  laborer 
there  to  load  the  coal  into  the  cars  as  they  are  brought  to  him,  one  by 
one,  by  the  driver,  until  the  last  car  comes,  when  he  is  compelled  to 
go  under  the  "top  coal"  to  get  sufficient  coal  to  "top  off"  the  car. 

The  coal  overhead  may  have  been  perfectly  safe  in  the  morning 
before  any  coal  was  blasted  from  under  it,  but,  since  its  support  has 
been  taken  aw^ay,  it  has  been  bearing  down,  and  finally,  when  least 
expected,  breaks  off  and  falls,  without  any  warning,  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  poor  laborer. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  101  out  of  the 
147  accidents  which  occurred  in  this  district  during  the  year,  oc- 
curred to  miners  and  their  laborers,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  habit  of  taking  one  or  all  of  the  above 
enumerated  and  sometimes  foolhardy  risks. 

The  law  requires  that  the  mine  foreman  or  his  assistant  must  visit 
each  working  place  at  least  once  every  alternate  day  and  make  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  same.  This,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  being 
done  in  every  mine  of  the  district;  yet  I  have  been  called  upon  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  death  in  several  cases  during  the  year  and 
after  careful  examination  have  found,  from  persons  who  were  present 
when  the  foreman  had  given  orders  to  take  down  loose  coal  or  rock, 
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that  the  persons  killed  had  promised  to'  immediately  comply  with 
the  orders  given,  but,  after  the  foreman  had  gone  on  his  rounds, 
they  again  began  to  follow  their  usual  occupation  and  were  killed 
thereby  later  in  the  day.  In  one  case  a  foreman  had  given  orders  to 
blast  down  a  mass  of  top  coal,  but  had  not  gone  200  yards  away  be- 
fore the  miner  began  to  cut  the  prop  supporting  it  with  an  ax;  he 
struck  a  few  blows  and  was  crushed  into  a  mangled  mass. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  mining  knows  that  a  gangway  or 
chamber  may  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  morning  w^hen  the  foreman 
makes  his  visit,  but  before  the  miner  quits  work  there  will  be  top 
coal  hanging,  and  unless  the  miner  carefully  guards  against  the  fian- 
ger  of  its  falling  he  ma}-,  notwithstanding  the  foreman's  visit  in  the 
forenoon,  be  taken  out  painfulh^,  if  not  fatally,  injured. 

And  now,  in  closing  on  this  point,  I  will  say  that  it  is  to  the  miners 
alone  we  can  look  more  particularly  than  to  any  one  else  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  accidents  from  falls  of  coal  and  roof. 

In  addition  to  the  risks  already  described  there  are  many  other 
dangerous  practices  indulged  in  by  boys  and  men  alike,  in  and  around 
the  coal  mines,  which  frequently  prove  more  or  less  disastrous  to  tbe 
people  indulging  in  them,  and  thus,  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  and  non-fatal  causalties  occurring  each  year,  which  may, 
and  with  some  profit,  can  be  herein  made  the  subject  of  brief  com- 
ment. 

In  breakers,  for  instance,  the  machinery  is  all  safely  fenced 
off  so  as  to  prevent  persons  from  inadvertently  walking  against  it 
and  getting  hurt,  yet  two  little  breaker  boys  lost  their  lives  last  year, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  safety  to  them. 

One  little  fellow,  during  an  idle  spell  in  the  breaker,  climbed  up 
upon  the  fence  surrounding  the  screen  and  witli  his  hand  was  knock- 
ing out  some  pieces  of  coal  that  were  fastened  in  the  meshes,  when 
his  coat  sleeve  caught  in  a  bolt  and  he  was  pulled  over  and  squeezed 
to  death  between  the  screen  and  the  fence  on  the  other  side. 

The  other  boy,  also  during  a  "rest,"  and  while  the  breaker  boss  was 
absent  for  a  few  minutes,  climbed  above  the  main  screen  and  walked 
along  a  plankway  to  a  point  near  the  buckwheat  coal  screen,  where 
he  fell  into  the  hopper  and  slipped  into  the  rapidly  revolving  screen 
and  instantly  met  his  death. 

One  driver  lost  his  life  by  a  kick  from  a  mule  which  he  was  poking 
in  the  ribs  with  a  small  stick.  Another  was  kicked  by  a  mule  and 
killed  while  sitting  on  the  bumper  sliding  his  foot  along  the  rail, 
while  the  third  was  killed  by  a  miner^s  recklessness  in  letting  a  car 
run  aw\ay  from  his  chamber. 

Two  door  boys  w^ere  killed  this  year,  one  w^hile  stealing  a  ride  on  a 
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trip  of  empty  cars  going  up  a  i^lane  which  jumjed  the  track  and  col- 
lided with  the  loaded  trip  coming  down  the  jjlane. 

The  other,  who  was  an  active  little  fellow,  fell  off  the  front  end  of  a 
car  and  was  squeezed  to  death  between  the  car  and  the  rib. 

The  former  was  well  aware  of  the  standing  orders  that  no  one  was 
allowed  to  ride  up  or  down  the  plane,  and  the  latter  had  frequently 
been  admonished  and  cautioned  against  jumping  on  cars,  and  even 
threatened  with  immediate  discharge  if  caught  in  the  act. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  on  my  visits  through  the  mines  I 
frequently  ran  across  miners  "making  up  powder"  with  a  lighted 
lamp  in  their  hat,  while  the  law  says  that  the  lamp  shall  be  kept  five 
feet  away,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  sparks  cannot  be  conveyed 
to  the  powder.  I  have  more  often  gone  into  miners'  places  where 
they  were  taking  risks  with  top  coal  or  roof,  and  after  reasoning  with 
them  about  the  great  danger  of  the  practice  they  will  remark  "You 
are  right;  but  I  guess  a  man  may  as  well  pass  in  his  checks  that  way 
as  any  other."  Others  will  remark,  "If  I  do  it,  I  do  it  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility," and  many  other  imprudent  and  foolishly  bold  expres- 
sions of  a  similar  nature  are  very  often  made. 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  those  acquainted  with  mining 
coal  will  bear  me  out,  that  the  greater  number  of  each  year's  acci- 
dents occur  among  the  smart  class  of  men,  or  through  their  reckless- 
ness to  others. 

There  were  four  fewer  fatal  and  nineteen  fewer  serious  non-fatal  ac-  . 
cidents  in  this  district  this  year  than  last,  yet  it  is  my  candid  belief 
that  this  number  can  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  future  if,  as  I  have 
stated  in  my  former  report,  a  more  systematic  rule  is  adopted  in  re~ 
gard  to  securing  the  roof  with  props.  To  rightly  stand,  a  prop  re- 
quires that  a  "hitch"  or  hole  be  cut  in  the  bottom  for  the  prop  to 
stand  in,  and  in  the  top  or  roof,  if  it  is  smooth  and  regular  a 
rough  place  should  at  least  be  made,  if  not  a  small  hole,  for  the  head 
of  the  prop  to  secure  it. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  put  cap  pieces  it  is  very  important  to  have 
them  cover  the  entire  "head"  of  the  prop  in  order  to  properly  secure 
it  against  being  "knocked  out"  by  flying  coal  from  a  shot. 

It  is  also  most  essential  in  all  mines,  in  order  to  have  the  number 
of  accidents  reduced,  to  have  a  strict  and  rigidly  enforced  discipline 
and  a  close  watch  kept  by  the  foreman  and  his  assistants  on  all 
persons  whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  are  inclined  to  be  reckless 
of  or  indifferent  to  the  established  rules  of  the  mine.  Some  of  this 
class  are  found  in  every  mine  and  colliery,  and  to  them  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  and  when  they  are  caught  violating  any  rule,  the 
official  in  charge  should  at  once  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  and  mete 
out  whatever  punishment,  in  his  judgment,  the  case  may  require. 
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Descriptions  of  Accidents. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  lierewitli  a  somewhat  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  fatal  accidents  that  occurred  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  want  of  taking  ordinary  precautions  to  prevent 
them.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  miners  could  see  and  read  these 
descriptions  from  year  to  year  that  good  results  would  ultimately 
follow.  But,  in  view  of  the  insignificant  number  of  reports  which 
the  Inspectors  receive  each  year  to  distribute  among  the  officials  and 
workmen  of  their  respective  districts  this  task  seems  almost  useless; 
yet  I  have  not  refrained  from  giving  some  details  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents, which,  I  trust,  may  do  some  good  in  the  future. 

By-Falls  . 

Ko.  2.  John  Munly,  a  miner,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  was  instantly 
billed  at  the  Pancoast  on  the  4th  day  of  January  by  a  fall  of  coal. 
While  working  this  chamber  he  had  been  repeatedly  cautioned 
against  taking  any  risk  with  the  top  coal  as  the  place  was  near  a 
"fault"  and  the  coal  was  very  "slippy." 

A  few  minutes  before  the  fatal  fall  of  coal  occurred  a  man  who 
was  standing  nearby  called  his  attention  to  its  dangerous  condition; 
he  remarked  that  he  would  take  it  down  after  a  while,  and  continued 
to  mine  out  the  bottom  bench  of  coal  until  the  loose  piece  fell,  strik- 
ing him  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  breaking  it  and  killing  him  instantly. 

No.  4.  On  the  7tli  day  of  January,  at  the  Lackawanna  shaft,  Thomas 
Daniels,  a  miner  aged  twenty-nine  years,  was  instantly  killed,  and 
Richard  Alsop,  a  runner,  was  slightly  injured.  In  my  investigation 
I  learned  that  Daniels  had  been  ordered  by  the  mine  foreman  on  the 
day  before  the  accident  occurred  to  take  his  tools  to  another  chamber, 
but,  having  some  loose  coal  which  he  wanted  to  load,  continued  to 
work  in  this  place  all  day  Friday  the  Gth,  and  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  7th,  he  went  there  again"  to  finish  loading  a  car  which  he  had  left 
half  loaded  on  the  previous  day.  The  runner,  who  supposed  the  car 
was  loaded,  went  up  to  run  it  down,  but  finding  it  was  not  loaded, 
began  to  pick  at  the  face  of  the  breast  and  w^hile  so  engaged  a  large 
mass  of  rock  fell,  completely  covering  him  up. 

Daniels,  who  was  standing  nearby,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
sharp-edged  piece  of  rock  about  two  feet  square  and  instantly  killed. 
Had  he  obeyed  orders,  instead  of  trying  to  scrape  this  last  car  of  coal, 
it  is  very  evident  that  he  would  not  have  met  such  a  sad  fate. 

No.  5.  John  Moleski,  a  laborer,  40  years  of  age,  was  found  dead  in 
the  carriage  pit  of  the  Storrs  No.  1  shaft  about  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  Jan- 
uary 11. 

Investigation  made  on  the  following  day  revealed  the  facts  that 
the  day  of  his  death  was  his  first  day  in  the  mine  as  a  regular  day 
laborer. 
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Upon  questioning  two  miners  who  were  fellow  countrymen  of  Ms, 
I  learned  that  the  deceased  had  come  into  this  mine  on  several  occa- 
sions with  a  miner  named  Louis  Dombroski,  not  as  a  laborer,  however, 
but  of  his  own  accord,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  mine  and  to  learn  the  way  to  load  coal,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
a  miner^s  laborer,  (this  being  a  common  practice  with  this  class  of 
people  in  the  coal  regions.)  On  this  day  the  miner  by  whom  he  was 
employed  went  home  about  3  o'clock,  leaving  him  to  load  the  coal. 
After  completing  his  day's  work,  he  also  started  for  home,  and  on 
getting  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  instead  of  going  from  the  west  to  the 
east  side  of  the  shaft  by  way  of  the  regular  traveled  way  to  signal  for 
the  carriage,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  shaft  and  was  caught  and 
crushed  to  death  by  the  descending  carriage.  Operations  at  the  mine 
had  ceased  since  3  o'clock,  and  the  footman  did  not  leave  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  until  5.30  p.  m.  At  6  o'clock  the  night  shift  men  went 
down,  and  while  working  around  the  foot  of  the  shaft  discovered  the 
body  in  the  sump. 

No.  8.  John  Denvers,  a  miner,  aged  35  years,  was  fatally  injured  at 
Storrs,  No.  2,  on  the  22d  day  of  February.  I  visited  the  scene  of  acci- 
dent shortly  after  and  found  that  Denvers,  w^ho  was  driving  a  gang- 
way, had  been  told  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  roof  in  his  work- 
ing place  that  morning  by  the  fire  boss.  He  also  remarked  to  several 
miners  who  worked  nearby  that  the  "top  was  bad"  and  that  he  would 
take  it  down  after  loading  a  car  that  was  standing  in  the  gangway. 
He  and  his  laborer  began  loading  the  car  and  had  it  about  half  full 
when  a  large  flake  of  boney  coal  fell,  struck  Denvers  on  the  back,  in- 
juring him  so  severely  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  same  on  the 
following  day. 

No.  1>.  William  Nichols,  an  English  miner,  46  years  of  age,  was  in- 
stantly killed  at  Jermyn  No.  1  on  the  4th  day  of  February.  After 
arriving  on  the  scene  of  accident,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  man's  death.  The  mine  fore- 
man had  given  orders  to  blast  down  some  top  coal  which  he  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  travel  under.  Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  to 
blast  it  down,  Nichols,  after  the  foreman  had  left  the  place,  began  to 
remove  the  props  supporting  it  by  chopping  them  with  an  ax.  He 
was  permitted,  however,  to  cut  but  one  of  them  before  the  coal  came 
down  in  one  great  mass  upon  him.  His  fellow  miner  testified  that 
the  foreman  gave  strict  orders  that  morning  not  to  remove  the  props 
by  cutting  them,  but  this  Nichols  did  and  paid  the  penalty. 

Eule  55  of  the  mine  law  is  very  explicit  on  the  way  props  should 
be  removed.  It  states  that  no  person  or  persons  working  in  any  coal 
mine  or  colliery  shall  cut  any  props  or  timber  while  the  same  are  in 
position  to  support  the  roof  or  sides.    When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
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remove  any  of  the  said  props  or  timbers  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
coal  that  may  be  supported  by  the  same,  to  dislodge  any  of  the  said 
props  or  timbers  it  must  be  done  by  blasting. 

No.  10.  On  the  7th  day  of  February  James  Coggins,  an  Irish  miner, 
aged  5G  years,  was  instantly  killed  at  Olyphant,  No.  2.  The  circum- 
stances leading  to  this  fatality  are  similar  to  the  one  above.  John 
Quinn,  a  miner,  who  was  standing  near  by  when  the  fall  occurred, 
stated  that  the  deceased  was  standing  on  a  car  replacing  a  prop  that 
in  some  way  had  become  loosened.  He  struck  the  prop  with  an  ax, 
and  immediately  a  massive  piece  of  rock  which  the  prop  was  support- 
ing, fell  upon  him  and  crushed  him  into  an  unrecognizable  mass. 

No.  19.  On  the  24th  day  of  April  Patrick  O'Horo,  an  experienced 
miner,  45  years  of  age,  was  instantly  killed  at  Gypsy  Grove,  No.  1,  by 
a  fall  of  top  rock.  It  was  gleaned  from  the  evidence  of  those  who 
were  w^orking  near  by  that  he  had  sounded  this  rock  during  the  morn- 
ing and  had  found  it  unsafe,  but,  instead  of  taking  it  down,  continued 
to  mine  the  coal  from  under  it  until  he  was  caught  in  the  act  and  in- 
stantly crushed  and  thus  adding  another  to  the  many  who  lose  their 
lives  through  over-confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  roof. 

No.  20.  Garry  Labuski,  an  Austrian,  aged  25  years,  employed  as  a 
laborer,  instantly  lost  his  life  at  Edgerton,  No.  3,  on  the  26th  day  of 
April  by  a  fall  of  "eight-inch  boney."  The  miner  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed had  but  a  few  days  before  begun  robbing  a  pillar  between  two 
chambers  which  had  been  abandoned  for  something  over  a  year.  The 
roof  was  solid  sand  rock  and  perfectly  safe,  and  knowing  this  to  be 
the  case  he  took  it  for  granted  that  all  was  safe,  and  without  examin- 
ing a  flake  of  "boney"  which  projected  about  four  feet  over  the  pillar, 
he  began  blasting  and  after  firing  several  shots  this  flake  of  "boney" 
fell,  the  edge  of  which  struck  Labuski  and  instantly  caused  his  death. 

No.  23.  Joe  Jalawiska,  an  Italian,  aged  25  years,  was  instantly 
killed  at  Richmond,  No.  3,  on  the  13th  day  of  May.  He  and  another 
fellow  countryman  were  employed  as  laborers  by  two  miners  named 
Andrew  Kelley  and  John  Mulheren.  From  the  testimony  of  the  two 
miners  it  would  seem  that  a  shot  had  been  fired  on  the  rib  near  the 
face  of  the  breast,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  down  some  over- 
hanging top  coal  and  boney  that  was  known  to  be  dangerous  since 
quitting  work  on  the  previous  day.  An  effort  to  pull  it  down  had 
also  been  made  on  the  day  before  the  accident,  but  failing  to  get  it 
down  by  barring  they  concluded  to  let  it  alone  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  would  blast  it  down.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  shot 
above  mentioned  was  put  in  the  rib  under  this  loosened  coal.  After 
the  shot  had  "gone  off,"  Kelley,  on  getting  back  to  the  face,  discov- 
ered that  it  had  not  accomplished  its  work  and  he  again  proceeded  to 
bar  it  down.  After  telling  Jalawiska  to  stand  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
car  where  he  was  safe,  he  took  up  a  drill  and  standing  upon  the  car 
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with  Ilia  back  turned  toward  Ms  labor(3r  he  began  the  work  of  barring 
down.  When  llie  mass  was  about  to  fall,  Kellej  says  that  he  turned 
around  and  saw  deci  astnl  walking  toward  the  face  and  shouted  to  him 
to  get  back,  ])ut  beiore  he  could  do  so  the  fall  came  and  crushed  him 
to  death. 

No.  24.  On  May  15  Patrick  Donlanej,  35  years  of  age,  and  employed 
as  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  the  Marine  shaft. 
Uxjon  inquiry,  it  was  learned  that  he  had  fired  a  shot  in  the  top  coal. 
Wlien  he  got  back  to  the  face  he  found  that  it  had  not  been  blown 
down,  but  instead  of  trying  to  bar  it  down  he  went  under  it  and  began 
to  w^ork  out  the  bottom  coal,  which  was  the  toi>  coal's  only  support. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  top  coal  fell  upon  him  injuring  him  so 
seriously  that  he  died  in  two  hours  a.flerward.  While  known  as  a 
careful  miner,  it  must  be  said  that  he  lost  his  life  by  a  sad  mistake  of 
judgment  on  his  own  part. 

No.  28.  Frank  Zinkus,  a  Polish  laborer,  28  years  of  age,  was  in- 
rstantly  killed  at  Simpson  Slope  on  the  2d  day  of  June.  The  miner 
was  engaged  taking  back  top  coal  over  which  there  is  a  solid  sand 
rock  roof.  A  large  flake  of  what  is  known  as  14-inch  had  been  left 
to  overhang  for  ten  feet,  and  which  was  solid  on  the  previous  day. 
■The  miner  was  close  to  the  rib  drilling  a  hole  in  the  top  coal,  while 
the  laborer  was  busy  thro^^'illg  back  some  coal  to  load  the  car  when 
the  fatal  14-inch  fell  upon  him.  Had  the  miner  been  killed  it  could 
then  be  justly  said  that  he  lost  his  life  through  his  own  reckless  mis- 
take, but  as  it  is,  it  can  only  be  said  that  another  comparatively  young 
life  has  been  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  gross  carelessness  of 
one  who  had  charge  over  it  at  the  fatal  moment. 

No.  29.  At  the  Marine  shaft  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  Thomas  Brown, 
a  Polish  miner,  35  years  of  age,  instantly  lost  his  life.  On  my  visit  to 
the  scene  of  this  fatal  occurrence  I  found  the  place  was  what  could  be 
called  a  very  safe  one,  the  vein  only  six  feet  thick;  the  roof,  with  one 
exception,  was  good.  As  a  precaution  against  any  danger  from  falls 
the  place  was  well  propped.  Brown  had,  a  few  minutes  previously, 
tired  a  shot,  the  flying  coal  from  which  had  struck  and  loosened  a 
prop  that  was  supporting  a  loose  piece  of  rock.  On  returning  to  the 
face  Brown  discovered  this  displaced  prop,  but  instead  of  placing  up 
another  to  support  this  loose  slab,  he  struck  and  knocked  it  out,  and 
then  began  the  work  of  replacing,  and,  while  so  doing,  the  rock  fell 
and  instantly  caused  his  death. 

Michael  Collins,  another  miner,  stood  nearby  and  urgently  pleaded 
with  him  not  to  touch  the  displaeed  prop  until  he  would  have 
^'stood"  another  to  ensure  his  own  safety,  but  Brown  would  not  listen 
and  had  his  own  way  with  the  above  natural  but  sad  result. 

No.  30.  In  my  investigation  of  the  accident  which  occurred  at  Eddy 
-Creek  shaft  cn  the  20th  day  of  June,  and  whereby  a  Hungarian 
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laborer  18  years  of  age,  named  Michael  Holinda,  was  so  seriously  in- 
jured that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  same  six  days  later,  I  discov- 
ered that  he  came  to  his  death  through  the  carelessness  or  thought- 
lessness of  the  miner  by  whom  he  was  employed.  In  some  portions 
of  this  mine,  while  the  main  roof  is  good  and  strong,  there  is  between 
this  roof  and  the  coal  a  slab  of  boney  from  three  to  five  inches  thick 
and  is  known  as  "falling  roof."  The  main  roof  in  this  place  was  first- 
class,  and  had  ordinary  care  been  exercised  this  accident  would  not 
have  occurred.  Gronizila,  the  miner,  one  hour  before  the  accident 
took  place,  had  been  trying  to  bar  down  this  slab;  but,  failing  to  do 
so  as  readily  as  he  desired,  he  ceased  his  efforts  and  pronounced  it 
safe;  but  later  events  have  proven  it  was  not.  This  is  another  case 
to  the  many  where  one  man  meets  his  death  through  the  negligence 
and  ignorance  of  another. 

No.  31.  George  Ritsco,  a  miner,  aged  35  years,  instantly  met  his 
death  at  Forest  City  slope  on  the  20th  of  July  by  a  fall  of  rock.  He 
had  fired  a  shot  a  few  minutes  before,  and  his  death  occurred  while 
he  was  in  the  act  of  barring  out  that  which  had  been  shattered  by  it. 
From  the  evidence  of  his  laborer,  who  was  the  only  person  to  witness 
the  occurrence,  it  was  learned  that  immediately  after  the  shot  had 
"gone  off,"  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  roof,  he  began  to  work 
out  the  loosened  coal,  and  was  thus  engaged  when  the  rock  that 
caused  his  death  fell  upon  him.  Had  he  paid  the  least  attention  to 
the  roof  he  surely  would  have  noticed  this  treacherous  slab  in  time  to 
save  his  life,  but  this  he  neglected  to  do  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
own  indifference. 

No.  34.  Patrick  Kelley,  a  miner,  52  years  of  age,  was  fatally  in- 
ji?red  at  Eddy  Creek  shaft  on  the  2d  day  of  August.  It  was  plainly 
evident  to  me,  when  making  the.  investigation,  that  Kelley  must  have 
known  that  the  slab  overhead  was  dangerously  loose  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  that  day  placed  two  props  within  four  feet  of  the  face  "of 
the  breast.  Michael  Kelley,  who  was  employed  by  Ms  father  as  a 
laborer,  and  who  was  the  only  witness  to  this  very  sad  occurrence, 
stated  that  his  father  was  well  aware  that  the  slab  was  very  loose 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  first  load  a  car  that  was  standing  in 
the  breast,  and  after  that  to  stand  a  prop  under  this  loose  slab  of 
rock,  but,  while  busy  shoveling  back  some  coal  from  the  face  to  load 
the  car,  the  rock  fell  and  almost  instantly  caused  the  death  of  the 
father,  the  son  barely  escaping  the  same  sorrowful  fate. 

It  was  noticed  that  a  "slip,"  or  "slant,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  had  greatly  weakened  this  slab  along  the  face  of  the  breast, 
and  as  there  was  no  prop  to  support  it  at  the  outer  edge  it  could 
but  fall. 

No.  35.  At  Mt.  Jessup  slope,  on  thp  0th  day  of  August,  Michael  G^r- 
rity,  a  miner,  47  years  of  age,  was  fatally  injured.    At  the  time  of  the 
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accident  he  was  eugaged  taking  a  skip  off  a  pillar  between  two  cross- 
cuts. On  the  right  of  the  track  that  ran  along  the  pillar,  and  directly 
oposite  to  where  he  was  employed,  two  props  had  been  placed  by  him 
in  close  proximity  to  one  another  to  support  a  bad  piece  of  roof  wh^lch 
extended  across  the  track,  and,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  two 
feet  over  the  pillar.  On  the  left  of  th*^  track,  near  the  corner  of  the 
crosscut  and  pillar,  and  opposite  to  one  of  the  above  props,  another 
prop  had  been  placed  to  prcA^ent  this  loose  piece  of  rock  from  falling. 

Gerrity  fired  a  shot  under  the  pillar  which  cut  out  the  two  feet  of 
coal  supporting  the  end  of  this  slab  and  also  knocked  out  the  prop 
above  mentioned.  Shortly  after  this  shot  had  been  fired  he  returned 
to  his  working  place  but  had  not  been  there  a  moment  before  this 
rock  fell  on  him  and  crushed  him  so  severely  that  death  resulted  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards.  The  unfortunate  man  stated  to  several  per- 
sons who  hurried  to  his  rescue  that  he  had  not  sounded  the  roof  be- 
fore going  under  it  after  firing  the  shot. 

That  he  had  neglected  to  do  this  was  also  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  no  drill  or  pick  could  be  found  near  the  place  by  any  of  those  w^ho 
took  him  out  from  under  the  fall.  Inasmuch  as  this  rock  fell  in  less 
than  a  minute  after  he  went  under  it,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  if  he 
had  simply  stopped  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  it  before  going  under  it, 
it  would  have  fallen,  and  with  no  serious  result,  w^hile  he  was  looking 
at  it;  but  this  most  essential  precaution  he  neglected  to  take  and 
consequently  paid  the  penalty  with  his  own  life.  The  rock  measured 
eight  feet  by  ten  and  was  tvv'enty-two  inches  thick  at  the  centre,  ta- 
pering to  a  thin  edge  on  all  sides.  These  detached  pieces  of  rock  in 
the  roof  are  the  most  dangerous  and  treacherous  things  the  miners  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  mines  of  this  district,  where  they  are  numer- 
ous and  frequently  fall  without  the  least  warning.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  when  once  the  miners  have  discovered  their  danger, 
they  should  at  once  proceed  to  take  measures  to  protect  themselves 
against  it  by  propping  or  by  taking  down  the  loose  and  dangerous 
material. 

No.  37.  On  September  5  an  accident  occurred  at  the  Lackawanna 
shaft  which  resulted  in  the  instant  death  of  John  Shelinski,  a  miner, 
aged  42  ^-ears.  In  the  investigation  it  was  learned  that  David  Evans, 
the  assistant  mine  foreman,  had  noticed  that  the  roof  in  Shelinski's 
place  was  bad  and  went  in  with  him  to  the  breast  and  directed  him 
to  take  it  down  before  he  would  do  any  other  work.  This  he  said  he 
would  do,  and  being  a  very  good  miner  and  on  all  former  occasions 
very  obedient  to  the  orders  of  those  in  charge,  Evans,  never  doubting 
but  what  his  instructions  would  be.  carried  out,  left  the  place  and 
proceeded  on  his  rounds  through  the  mine.  Shelinski,  however,  did 
not  carry  out  the  orders  given  to  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continued 
to  work  on  the  coal  until  one  o'clock  that  day  when  a  thin  slab  of 
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rock  fell  from  the  roof  near  tlie  west  corner  of  the  breast  and  gang- 
way and  instantly  caused  his  death,  as  stated  above.  What  caused 
this  slab  to  fall  can  only  be  conjectured;  inasmuch  as  the  roof 
had  been  discovered  to  be  bad  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  continually  "working''  during  the  day  and  pressing  downward 
causing  this  thin  piece  to  break  off  and  fall.  This  is  another  case  t(? 
the  many  where  old  and  x>ractical  miners  have  lost  their  lives  by  over^ 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  roof,  begotten  by  familiarity  with 
danger. 

No.  38.  At  Mt.  Jessup,  No.  3  slope,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  an 
accident  occurred  whereby  a  Polish  miner,  28  years  of  age,  named 
John  Kink,  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  died  on  the  following  day 
from  the  effects  of  the  same. 

From  the  evidence  of  his  laborer,  who  was  the  only  person  present 
when  the  accident  took  place,  it  would  seem  that  Rink  had  not  exam- 
ined the  roof  at  any  time  during  this  day. 

The  roof  at  all  points  in  this  vicinity  being  good  up  to  this  time, 
would,  in  this  case,  like  many  before  it,  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
njiners  to  become  inditferent  to  sounding  it  and  thereby  get  caught 
where  they  least  expected.  Rink  had  just  fired  a  hole  and  after  wait- 
ing a  few  minutes  for  the  smoke  to  clear,  returned  to  the  face  of  his 
chamber,  stooped  down  to  see  what  the  shot  had  done,  and  while  in 
this  stooping  position  a  heavy  slab  of  roof  fell  on  him  and  crushed  his 
skull.  The  slab  that  fell  was  circular  in  form,  measuring  seven  feet 
in  diameter,  about  ten  inches  thick  at  the  centre  and  tapering  to  a 
feather  edge.  While  it  is  true  that  these  loose  pieces  of  rock,  some- 
times called  "bells,"  sulphur,  or  fire  bells,  "hog  backs,"  and  "slants," 
as  a  rule  are  very  hard  to  discover  and  to  guard  against,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  some  of  them,  if  properly  examined,  cannot  be 
detected  and  many  accidents  avoided.  And  it  is  my  opinion  in  this 
case,  had  Rink  properly  examined  the  roof  of  his  working  place  after 
firing  this  shot  he  surely  would  have  .discovered  the  rock  which  fell 
on  him  and  caused  his  death  while  yet  but  a  young  man.  It  is  a  good 
habit  with  some  miners  and  one  to  which  they  owe  their  escape  from 
danger  oftentimes,  to  careft^Uy  examine  the  roof  by  sounding  it  after 
each  blast. 

No.  45.  Joseph  Smith,  an  English  miner,  45  years  of  age,  was  in- 
stantly crushed  to  death  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  at  Jermyn,  No.  1,  on  the 
29  th  day  of  November. 

His  fellow  miner,  who  was  the  only  person  present  to  witness 
this  sad  occurrence,  stated  that  a  shot  in  the  top  coal  had  been  fired 
just  a  few  minutes  previously  which  had  only  shattered  the  coal  and 
left  it  hanging. 

Immediately  after  the  shot  Smith  went  to  the  face,  but  instead  of 
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taking  the  precaution  of  sounding  the  overhanging  coal,  he  proceeded 
to  get  ready  to  drill  another  hole.  His  fellow  miner  stood  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  breast,  heard  the  top  coal  "working,"  and  warned 
him  several  times  of  the  great  and  useless  risk  which  he  was  taking. 
He  also  told  him  that  it  was  utterly  unnecessary  to  put  in  another 
hole,  as  he  thought  the  coal  would  soon  fall  of  itself.  But,  regardless 
of  the  timely  warnings  and  urgent  requests  of  his  friend  and  partner 
to  come  from  the  dangerous  spot,  he  insisted  on  remaining  and  re- 
quested his  friend  to  hand  him  a  pick  with  which  he  intended  to 
sound  the  coal  and  after  that  to  prepare  a  place  to  drill  a  hole.  A  pick 
was  thrown  to  him  and  while  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  pick  it  up  the 
overhanging  and  already  shattered  mass  of  coal  fell  and  instantly 
crushed  him  to  death,  as  above  stated. 

No.  46.  John  Burnock,  an  Austrian  laborer,  32  years  of  age,  met  in- 
stant death  on  the  first  day  of  December  at  the  Hendricks,  No.  2  drift. 
After  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  place  and  all  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  sad  affair,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  lost  his  life  through  over-confidence  in  the  safety  of  a  small  piece 
of  overhanging  top  coal.  The  miner  by  whom  he  was  emploj-ed  stated 
that  he  told  Burnock  that  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  top  coal 
above  him  that  was  not  safe,  and  that  he  should  step  back  until  he 
(the  miner)  would  bar  it  down.  But,  notwithstanding  this  order,  he 
insisted  it  was  "safe  and  solid,"  and  before  the  miner  could  reach  the 
place  to  bar  it  down,  he  walked  toward  the  piece  of  coal  and  struck 
it  with  a  shovel;  the  same  moment  it  fell  and  struck  him  on  the  small 
of  the  back,  instantly  causing  his  death,  though  not  a  cut  or  serious 
bruise  was  visible.  The  quantity  of  coal  that  fell  would  not  fill  an 
ordinarj^  wheelbarrow.  The  roof  and  sides  were  good  and  solid,  and 
the  place  would  be  called  a  perfectly  safe  one  in  which  to  work,  yet, 
hj  an  utter  disregard  of  the  essential  precautions  that  should  at  all. 
times  be  taken  when  mining  and  touching  coal,  this  man  lost  his  life. 

No.  49.  A  Hungarian  laborer,  named  John  Zockinski,  w^as  in- 
stantly killed  at  Mt.  Jessup  slope  on  the  night  of  December  7.  He 
was  employed  by  a  miner  named  James  McAndrew,  who  stated  that 
he  examined  the  roof  by  sounding  it  before  commencing  to  work 
there  on  that  night.  The  day  shift  miner  also  said  that  he  made  an 
examination  of  it  before  leaving  work  that  day,  and  both  acknow- 
ledged that  it  sounded  a  "little  drummy,"  but  did  not  think  it  was 
dangerous.  However,  McAndrew  and  his  laborer  had  not  been  at 
work  but  a  few  moments  when  a  large  mass  of  roof  fell,  completely 
burying  the  laborer,  the  miner  barely  escaping  the  same  sad  fate. 
It  was  found  that  the  nearest  prop  to  the  face  was  twenty  feet  back, 
the  gangway  about  seventeen  feet  wide,  the  roof,  on  the  whole,  was 
bad,  and  for  a  long  distance  back  had  been  so  bad  as  to  require  a 
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great  number  of  props  to  ensure  its  safety.  Ten  or  a  dozen  props  of 
the  proper  length,  were  lying  on  the  side  of  the  track,  and  if  one  of 
them  had  been  placed  under  the  roof  by  the  day  miner  when  he  first 
discovered  it  to  be  "drummy"  this  poor  fellow  would  not  have  lost  his 
life;  but,  as  it  is,  another  life  has  been  saerificed  by  a  want  of  good 
judgment  and  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  old  and  experienced  miners, 
and  I  can  only  add  that  as  long  as  men  disregard  danger,  when  once 
it  has  been  discovered,  and  neglect  to  take  the  proper  precautions  to 
ensure  safety  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  be  under 
their  charge,  just  so  long  will  this  class  of  serious  and  oftentimes  fatal 
accidents  occur. 

Accidents  by  Cars. 

No.  3.  On  the  6th  day  of  January,  at  Clifford  shaft,  Peter  Gibes,  a 
Polish  laborer,  36  years  of  age,  was  caught  by  empty  cars  and  fatally 
squeezed  between  them  and  the  "rib."  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he 
was  returning  from  his  work  and  was  walking  on  the  track  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  along  which,  on  the  right  there  is  a 
space  of  eight  feet  between  the  cars  and  the  rib.  As  soon  as  the  boy 
who  was  running  the  empties  down  from  the  stopping  block  discov- 
ered him  he  shouted  to  him  to  "look  out,"  but  instead  of  stepping  to 
the  right,  where,  as  above  stated,  there  is  ample  space  for  safe  travel- 
ing, he  stepped  to  the  left,  where  there  is  only  from  eight  inches  to  a 
foot  between  the  car  and  the  rib,  and  there  stood  watching  the  cars 
coming  toward  him. 

No.  11.  Benjamin  Thomas,  Welsh,  a  door-boy,  14  years  of  age,  was 
fatally  injured  at  Blue  Kidge  on  the  13th  of  February,  dying  from  the 
effects  of  his  injuries  on  the  following  day.  After  an  examination 
into  the  cause  of  this  fatal  occurrence  I  learned  that  while  this  young 
fellow  was  employed  as  a  door  tender  he  was,  at  the  time  he  was  in- 
jured about  200  feet  away  from  his  door.  He  had  been  riding  on  the 
front  end  of  a  loaded  car  and  in  jumping  off  slipped  and  got  caught  be- 
tween the  car  and  the  rib  and  was  severely  squeezed.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  there  was  six  feet  of  space  between  the  car  and  the  pillar.  The 
foreman  and  the  driver  boss  had  given  strict  orders  to  this  boy  not  to 
leave  his  door.  His  father,  on  the  day  he  was  injured,  had  severely 
chastised  him  for  running  after  the  driver,  but  in  spite  of  all  he  did 
what  he  w^as  forbidden  to  do  and  lost  his  life  thereby. 

No.  18.  John  Jablowishld,  a  Slavish  laborer,  38  years  of  age,  was 
fatally  injured  at  Forest  City  shaft  on  the  14th  day  of  April.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  place  where  he  was  struck  by  the  cars 
that  caused  his  death,  and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith, 
I  could  only  conclude  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  accident. 
Just  a  few  minutes  before,  he  and  W.  J.  McMullen,  the  miner  by 
whom  he  was  employed,  were  together  on  the  gangway  aw.iiiing  the 
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explosion  of  a  blast.  Soon  after  this  occurred  they  went  to  the  cham- 
ber, McMullin  going  to  the  face  to  make  it  secure,  leaving  his  laborer 
in  a  safe  place  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  main  road.  Instead  of  re- 
maining at  this  place,  he  wandered  out  on  to  the  gangway  where  he 
^vas  struck  by  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  that  was  slowly  coming  down  a 
slight  grade.  He  had  but  a  few  days  previously  begun  to  work  in  the 
mines,  and  from  all  accounts  was  an  extremely  dull  fellow. 

No.  25.  At  the  Keystone,  on  the  24th  day  of  Patrick 
Hennigan,  a  door-boy,  14  years  of  age,  was  instantly  killed  while  rid- 
ing up  a  plane  on  a  trip  of  empty  cars.  I  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  this  case  and  found  that  the  standing  orders  in  this  mine  are 
that  no  persons  are  allowed  to  walk  or  ride  on  this  plane  during  work- 
ing hours,  but  Hennigan,  who  had  gone  to  the  foot  of  the  plane  for 
some  purpose,  instead  of  going  around  to  the  main  way,  jumped  on 
the  empty  trip  as  it  was  leaving  the  foot.  After  going  some  distance 
up  the  plane  the  empties  jumped  the  track  and  worked  over  to  the 
loaded  track  and  collided  with  the  loaded  trip  coming  down.  A  safety 
rope,  extending  from  the  front  end  of  the  first  car  to  the  rear  end  of 
the  last  car  is  used  on  this  plane  to  prevent  the  cars  from  running 
away  in  case  a  coupling  or  drawback  should  break.  It  is  supposed, 
from  the  position  in  which  the  cars  were  found,  that  the  rear  end  of 
the  last  car  of  the  empty  trip  was  pulled  around  so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  front  end  of  the  first  car  of  the  loaded  trip.  Hennigan 
was  found  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  rear  empty  car.  This  is 
another  sad  case  of  a  young  life  brought  to  a  sudden  end  by  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  laws  and  rules  made  with  a  view  of  preventing  such 
sorrowful  occurrences. 

No.  27.  At  Grrassy  Island  shaft,  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  Michael 
Grorion,  a  Polish  laborer,  40  years  of  age,  was  struck  by  an  empty  car 
and  fatally  squeezed  between  it  and  the  rib.  From  the  evidence  given 
by  Thomas  Manley  and  John  Lochney,  the  miner  and  driver  who  were 
present  when  the  accident  occurred,  it  was  learned  that  an  empty 
car  which  was  being  pulled  up  to  Mauley's  chamber  got  off  the  track 
near  the  frog.  Manley  and  the  driver  were  trying  to  lift  it  on  and 
Gorion  was  standing  on  the  rear  end  to  balance  it.  ^Tiile  in  this 
position  they  heard  a  car  coming  down  the  next  chamber  inside. 
Manley  shouted  to  his  laborer  to  "look  out,"  but  instead  of  stepping 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  gangway,  where  there  was  four  feet  of  space, 
he  got  between  the  empty  car  and  the  rib,  where  there  was  but  ten 
inches  of  space. 

He  was  not  there,  however,  but  a  second  before  the  loaded  car 
struck  the  empty  one  and  knocked  it  against  him,  with  fatal  results. 

James  Gaughan  said  that  some  one  had  told  him  to  ^Tiurry  up,"  and 
thinking  all  was  well  pulled  the  block  and  let  the  car  go.  These 
tiiree  men  knew  that  Gaughan  had  gone  up  into  the  next  breast  with 
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the  intention  of  "running  the  ear,"  and  should  have  let  him  know 
that  it  was  not  all  right  to  "run  down/'  but  instead  of  doing  this  they 
tried  to  get  the  empty  ear  on  the  track  and  in  the  meantime  ran  the 
risk  of  having  the  loaded  car  come  down  against  them. 

'No.  42.  Anthoney  Solosky,  a  driver,  aged  18  years,  was  instantly 
crushed  to  death  at  Jermyn,  No.  3,  on  the  13th  day  of  October.  In- 
quiry made  into  the  cause  of  this  accident  revealed  that  the  driver 
was  going  in  the  gangway  with  a  trip  of  empty  cars  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  runaway  car  from  a  breast.  The  miner  who  was  working 
the  breast  from  which  the  car  came  was  about  to  fire  a  shot,  and  to 
avoid  breaking  the  car,  ran  it  down  about  15  feet  from  the  face  and 
there  left  it  standing  without  any  block  ahead  of  it.  He  then  fired 
the  shot  and  the  flying  coal  struck  the  car  and  started  it  down  on  its 
way  to  the  gangway,  where  it  crashed  into  the  empty  trip  and  in- 
stantly caused  the  death  of  the  driver  and  the  mule.  This  man 
realizing  the  enormity  of  his  reckless  and  miserable  mistake,  imme- 
diately left  the  locality  for  parts  unknown. 

By  Explosion  of  Gas. 

No.  22.  On  the  11th  day  of  May  a  Polish  mmer,  35  years  of  age, 
named  Louis  Dombroski,  was  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  C.  H  4 
gas  at  Storrs,  No.  1  shaft.  A  careful  examination  made  the  following 
day  showed  that  he  was  employed  driving  a  cross-cut  from  his  own 
chamber  to  the  one  on  the  west,  which  had  for  some  time  been  aban- 
doned. An  examination  of  this  place  was  made  every  morning  by  the 
fire  boss,  but  no  gas  was  found  in  it  since  it  had  been  finished;  but, 
fearing  lest  gas  should  sometime  gather  therein  and  some  one  inad- 
vertently walk  in  and  get  burned,  two  danger  signals  were  placed 
across  the  track,  one  sixty  feet  from  the  face,  the  other  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  same  point. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  Dumbrosky,  who  wanted  to  find 
out  how  far  he  was  from  being  through  with  his  cross-cut,  walked  up 
into  this  chamber,  passed  the  danger  signals  with  a  naked  lamp  and 
crawled  over  the  gob  for  a  distance  of  twelve  feet  to  the  point  where 
he  expected  to  rap  to  his  laborer  in  his  own  chamber.  Here  he  e*x- 
ploded  a  small  body  of  gas,  which  burned  him  externally  and  inter- 
nally.   He  died  from  his  injuries  in  eight  days  after  the  explosion. 

Shot  Through  Pillar. 

No.  40.  On  the  9th  day  of  October,  at  Forest  City,  No.  2  shaft, 
Stephen  Sakel,  a  track  layer,  28  years  of  age,  was  fatally  injured. 
Investigation  showed  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  en- 
gaged putting  down  a  short  piece  of  track  in  a  chamber.  The  miner 
in  the  next  chamber  drilled  a  hole  on  the  rib,  and  fired  it  without 
giving  any  warning  to  those  working  on  the  other  side.    The  shot 
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blew  througli  the  pillar  and  the  flying  coal  struck  Sakel  on  the  head, 
fractured  his  skull  and  caused  his  death  two  hours  later. 

Rule  33  of  the  mining  law  distinctly  states  that  when  a  workman  is 
about  to  tire  a  blast  he  Shall  b(^  careful  to  notify  all  persons  who  may 
be  in  danger  therefrom  and  shall  give  sufficient  alarm  before  and. 
after  igniting  the  match,  so  that  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be 
approaching  shall  be  warned  of  the  danger.  The  miner  wiio  fired  the 
above  mentioned  shot,  realizing  that  he  was  guilty  of  gross  reckless- 
ness fled  from  the  country. 

Breaker  Accidents. 

No.  12.  At  the  Dolph  breaker,  on  the  27 th  day  of  February,  Peter 
Haley,  a  slate  picker,  13  years  of  age,  was  instantly  cinished  to  death 
between  the  screen  and  the  frame  which  is  built  around  it. 

By  diligent  examination  of  several  persons  who  were  near  by  when 
the  accident  occurred,  I  found  that  the  little  fellow,  during  an  idle 
spell  in  the  breaker,  got  out  of  his  seat  and  up  on  a  platform 
that  runs  along  the  screen,  upon  which  the  oiler  walks  to  oil  the 
screen  shaft.  This  platform  stands  about  four  feet  above  the  slate 
pickers'  seats,  and  no  boys  are  ever  permitted  to  get  upon  it.  But 
this  day,  while  the  breaker  boss  was  for  a  few  moments  in  another 
part  of  the  breaker,  Haley  got  up  on  the  platform  and  was  knocking 
out  the  small  pieces  of  coal  that  were  fastened  in  the  meshes  of  the 
screen,  and  while  so  doing  his  coat  sleeve  caught  in  a  bolt  and  he 
was  pulled  over  and  instantly  killed. 

No.  50.  Arja  Davis,  a  slate  picker,  14  years  of  age,  was  instantly 
killed  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Coal  Company's  breaker  on  December  15th. 
On  the  following  day  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  fatal  occurrence  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  little  fellow  came  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  career  by 
going  to  a  place  in  the  breaker  where  he  had  no  reason,  other  tluin 
curiosity  to  go,  which  to  reach  took  considerable  climbing. 

The  only  witness  to  the  sorrowful  event  was  another  small  boy 
named  Titus  Griffith,  whose  day  it  was  to  see  that  the  hopper  leading 
to  the  buckwheat  coal  screen  was  kept  clean. 

During  an  idle  spell  in  the  breaker,  young  Grifflth  went  up  to  the 
hopper  to  make  an  examination.  Davis  followed  him  and  while  tiy- 
ing  to  get  down  to  a  point  where  he  could  observe  Griflfith  working, 
he  slipped  through  a  circular  hole  two  feet  in  diameter  and  directly 
into  the  buckwheat  coal  screen,  where  he  was  immediately  killed  by 
the  swift  motion  of  the  revolving  screen. 

No.  57.  On  the  18th  of  December,  a  loader,  26  years  of  age,  whose 
name  was  Walter  MW voy,  was  fatally  injured  at  Forest  City  brealcer. 
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Upon  inquiry  made  into  the  cause  of  this  fatal  occurrence  I  learned 
that  he  at  one  time  had  been  foreman  of  the  gang  of  loaders  at  this 
breaker,  but  for  some  time  had  been  absent  from  the  locality.  On 
his  return  he  was  re-engaged  and  on  this  day  assumed  his  accus- 
tomed duties.  He  was,  therefore,  no  stranger  to  the  work,  nor  to 
the  mode  of  handling  the  cars  under  the  breaker,  and  should  have 
known  better  than  to  start  a  loaded  box  car  from  under  the  breaker 
in  the  way  in  which  he  did.  He  stood  on  top  of  the  car  with  his  back 
towards  the  lower  side  of  the  sloping  roof,  at  which  point  there  was 
two  feet  one  inch  of  space  from  the  top  of  the  car  to  the  stringers, 
which  is  sufficient  for  any  one  to  pass  through  in  safety,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  McAvoy,  instead  of  standing  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  brake,  leaned  over  the  brake  wheel  on  the  lower  side,  where> 
between  the  top  of  the  brake  and  the  stringers  there  was  but  eight 
inches.  Consequently,  he  was  so  badly  squeezed  that  he  died  in  an 
hour  afterwards. 

Construction  of  the  Act  of  June  2d,  1891,  Relating  to  the 
Health  and  Safety  of  Anthracite  Coal  Miners. 

CoMMONWKAi^TH  EX  REiv.,  ]      September  Term,  1893. 

Edward  Roderick,  Mine  Inspector,  I  In  Equity.    Bill  for  Injunc- 

vs.  \     tion.     Submitted  on  bill 

Jonathan  Vipond.  J      and  answer. 

The  bill  filed  by  the  Mine  Insjiector  sets  forth  the  existence  of  a 
drift  or  opening  known  as  the  Old  Buller  mine,  and  also  some  parts 
of  the  stone  foundation  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Butler 
GoUierj'',  long  since  destroyed  by  fire,  no  portion  of  which  is  now  stand- 
ing or  remaining,  and  in  connection  therewith  some  parts  of  old  boil- 
ers and  a  boiler  house,  which  were  formerly  connected  with  the  said 
Butler  colliery  and  are  now  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ruins  of  said 
foundations;  the  said  boilers  being  incomplete  and  not  properly  set, 
to  be  used  without  the  construction  of  a  stack  and  an  entire  re-ar- 
rangement of  their  situation  and  the  completion  of  parts  now  want- 
ing. It  avers  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  "to  erect  and 
construct  an  entirely  new  breaker  upon  the  said  ruins  and  partial 
foundations,  together  with  new  ones  to  be  built  by  them,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs  and  additions  to  the  boilers  so  as  to  make  them 
fit  for  use  for  the  purpose  of  generating  steam,"  and  "to  use  the  said 
breaker  in  the  preparation  of  their  coal."  That  such  construction  will 
place  the  boilers  within  100  feet  of  the  breaker  and  directly  under  it; 
and  that  the  proposed  action  of  the  defendants  is  in  violation  of 
Article  fifth,  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  2,  1891,  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  anthracite  coal 
mines,  etc.,  and  should  be  restrained  by  injunction  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act. 
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The  answer  admits  these  matters  with  certain  qualifications,  aver- 
ring that  the  foundations  of  the  brealvcr  remain  intact,  except  the 
loosening  of  a  few  stones;  that  the  boilers  are  uninjured  and  securely 
«et,  as  originally  located,  and  when  the  smoke-stack,  which  fell  to  the 
ground  on  the  burning  of  the  boiler-house  is  again  set  up  and  new 
grate  bars  put  in,  they  will  be  in  perfect  condition  for  immediate  use, 
without  other  repairs  or  additons,  and  that,  instead  of  being  under 
the  breaker  they  will  be  forty-six  feet  distant.  It  further  avers  that 
the  colliery  was  erected  long  before  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1891 
and  stood  unimpaired  with  its  boilers  located  as  at  present  for  six 
months  afterward,  before  its  destruction  by  fire. 

The  case  having  been  set  down  for  hearing  on  bill  and  answer  the 
averments  in  the  answer  must  be  taken  as  true. 

The  section  of  the  statute  cited  in  support  of  the  bill  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  place  any  boiler  or  boilers  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  steam,  under  or  nearer  than  one  hundred  feet  to  any 
coal  breaker  or  other  structure  in  which  persons  are  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  coal,  provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  boil- 
ers or  breakers  already  erected." 

The  plaintiff  contends  that  the  structures  which  the  defendants 
propose  to  build  are  new  erections  and  within  the  statute;  this  is 
denied  by  the  defendants,  the  determinations  of  the  cause  must,  there- 
fore, depend  on  the  proper  construction  of  the  section  cited. 

Statutory  restrictions  on  the  enjoyment  of  private  property  are  to 
be  strictly  construed.  The  intent  to  abrogate  existing  rights  must 
be  positive  and  unmistakeable.  The  sections  cited  exhibit  no  such 
intent.  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  excepts  such  rights  from  its 
provisions.  By  its  proviso,  boilers  and  breakers  already  erected  are 
taken  entirely  out  of  its  operation  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  They 
remain  as  if  the  restriction  had  never  been  enacted.  Their  freedom 
from  this  restriction  necessarily  extends  to  subsequent  repairs,  altera- 
tions and  renewals;  otherwise  it  might  become  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  operations  for  which  they  were  erected.  To  hold  that  they  may 
not  be  restored,  replaced  or  rebuilt,  if  damaged  or  destroyed,  is  to 
leave  the  right  to  continue  the  operations  dependent  upon  freedom 
from  accidents  or  natural  wear,  or  on  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  The 
exclusion  of  boilers  and  breakers  already  erected  from  the  operation 
of  the  section  by  its  proviso,  logically  implies  the  right  to  maintain 
them  as  they  then  existed. 

The  buildings  which  the  defendants  propose  to  construct,  therefore, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  new  and  original  erections  within  the  purview 
of  the  section,  but  as  the  restoration  of  structures  already  built  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment  under  a  right  of  maintenance  saved  by  its  pro- 
viso.   In  this  view,  the  present  condition  of  the  boilers  is  immaterial; 
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the  defendants  have  a  right  to  use  them  as  they  are,  or  with  such  re- 
pairs as  may  be  necessary,  or  to  replace  them  with  new  ones  at  their 
discretion. 

The  injunction  is  accordingly  refused  and  the  bill  dismissed. 

By  the  Court. 

P.  P.  SMITH, 

A.  L.  J. 

November  13,  1893. 


The  annual  examination  of  applicants  for  mine  foreman  and  assist- 
ant mine  foreman's  certificates  of  qualification  was  held  at  Olyphant, 
Pa.,  June  20  and  21. 

The  examiners  were  Edward  Roderick,  Inspector  of  Mines,  A.  P. 
Patton,  superintendent;  James  E.  Morrison  and  Vaughan  Richards, 
miners. 

The  following  named  persons  were  recommended  to  receive  mine- 
foremen's  certificates : 

Joseph  A.  Dreacle,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Peter  Kelly,  Scranton,  Pa. 
John  D.  Reese,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Daniel  M.  Jones,  Scranton,  Pa. 
John  Lavin,  Olj^phant,  Pa. 
Charles  F.  Beatty,  Olyphant,  Pa. 
John  Kiggins,  Olyphant,  Pa. 
Greorge  Wood,  Olyphant,  Pa. 
John  H.  Pritchard,  Olyphant,  Pa. 
James  Tasker,  Priceburg,  Pa. 
William  F.  Jones,  Archbald,  Pa. 
David  T.  Davis,  Plymouth,  Pa. 
Thomas  Coats,  Peckville,  Pa. 
John  T.  Evans,  Vandling,  Pa. 

Those  who  were  recommended  to  receive  assistant  mine  foremen's 
certificates  are  the  following: 

Paul  Bright,  Scranton,  Pa. 
John  R.  Jones,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Lewis  H.  Jones,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Joseph  Hadfield,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Patrick  McChrone,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Meredith  Morgan,  Scranton,  Pa. 
A.  L.  Morgan,  Forest  City,  Pa. 
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Total  Quantity  of  Coal  Produced  During  the  Year  1893. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,   2,132,469.26 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,   935,195.62 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,    220,041.00 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroad  Company,  399,519.06 

Lackawanna  Coal  Company,   333,565 . 13 

Edgerton  Coal  Company,    238,933.10 

Northwest  Coal  Company,    260,729.00 

John  Jermyn,    228,516.31 

Pancoast  Costl  Company,    200,757.12 

New  York  and  Scranton  Coal  Company,   209,086.00 

Jones,  Simpson  &  Co.,    260,405.10 

Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,    125,406.00 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies,    657,508.64 


Total  tons,   6,202,131.34 


Number  of  Employes  and  Average  Number  of  Tons  of  Coal  Produced 

per  Employe. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,    4,914 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,    2,284 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,    628 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Eailroad  Company, ....  886 

Lackawanna  Coal  Company,  Limited,    584 

Edgerton  Coal  Company,   428 

Northwest  Coal  Company,    426 

John  Jermyn,   670 

Pancoast  Coal  Company,    568 

New  York  and  Scranton  O^al  Company,   507 

Jones,  Simpson  &  Co.,    799 

Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,    316 

Miscelkineous  coal  companies,    2,624 


Total,    15,634 


Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  per  person  employed,   396.71 
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Number  of  Fatal  Accidents  ^  and  Quantity  of  Coal  Produced  per  Lije  Lost. 


Names  of  Companies. 

Number  of 
fatal  a  c  - 
cidents. 

Number  of  tons  of 
coal  p  roduced 
per  life  lost. 

13 

164,036.09 

10 

93,512.24 

4 

99,879.76 

4 

59,733.27 

3 

41,008.45 

3 

33,275.67 

3 

76,172.10 

2 

166,782.56 

2 

130,202.55 

Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  

2 

62,703.00 

5 

265,053.88 

Total  and  average,  

51 

121.630.02 

Number  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Accidents,  and  Quantity  of  Coal  Pro- 
duced per  Accidejit. 


Names  of  Companies. 

Number  of 
fatal  and 
non- fatal 
accidents. 

Number   of  tons 
of  coal  produced 
per  accident. 

33 

64,620.28 

20 

46.756.12 

6 

66,586.51 

6 

39,822.18 

9 

13,669.48 

Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Company,  

3 

33,275.67 

5 

45,703.26 

13 

25,658.85 

4 

65,101.27 

48 

27,609.78 

147 

42,191.37 
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Classification  of  Accidents. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 

Killed  or  f atallv 
injured. 

Injured. 

Total. 

10 

15 

25 

12 

20 

32 

By  falls  of  bell  shaped  rocks  and  sulphur  balls,   .  .  . 

10 

1 

11 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

9 

22 

31 

By  cars  outside 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Shot  through  pillar,  

1 

2 

3 

1 

10 

11 

1 

9 

10 

2 

2 

4 

51 

96 

147 

Natio7iality  of  Persons  Killed  or  Fatally  Injured. 
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Killed  or  fatally  injured,  .  .  . 

11 

4 

14 

5 

1 

4 

2 

5 

5 

51 

20 

3 

17 

11 

2 

6 

15 

4 

17 

1 

96 

31 

31 

16 

3 

4 

6 

17 

9 

1 

147 

Occupation  of  Persons  Killed  or  Injured. 


Occupation. 

Killed  or  fa- 
tally    i  n- 
jured. 

Injured. 

18 

35 

20 

28 

3 

18 

2 

3 

Door  boys  

2 

3 

4 

1 

Foot  men  and  head  men. 

5 

1 

2 

2 

61 

96 
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Table  Shozving  the  Occupation  and  Percentage  of  Persons  Killed  and  In- 
jured while  Folloiving  these  Occupations  During  the  Year  i8gj. 


Occupation. 

Killed  or 
tally 
jured. 

Per  cent. 

Injured. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

18 

35.3 

35 

36.45 

53 

36.0 

Miners'  laborers,  

20 

39.2 

28 

39.16 

48 

32.7 

2 

3.9 

3 

3.12 

5 

3.4 

3 

5.9 

18 

18.80 

21 

14.3 

2 

3.9 

3 

3.12 

5 

3.4 

4 

7.9 

1 

1.04 

5 

3.4 

5 

5.20 

5 

3.4 

1 

104 

1 

0.7 

2 

3.9 

2 

2. or 

4 

2.7 

51 

100.0 

96 

100.0 

147 

100.0 

Improvements  Made  in  1893. 


Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

At  tlie  Marvine  shaft  a  new  plane  was  made,  1,430  feet  long,  area 
98  square  feet,  grade  8  degrees. 

At  No.  1  sjiaft,  Carbondale,  two  new  air  shafts  were  sunk  a  dis- 
tance of  20  feet,  which  greatly  improved  the  air  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  workings. 

At  Grassy  Island  a  second  opening  was  driven  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  plane  working  from  the  "Grassy"  vein  to  the  surface;  length, 
275  feet;  area,  84  square  feet. 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

At  Glenwood  three  new  planes  were  made,  the  length  of  which  are 
400,  600  and  600  leet,  respectively;  sectional  area  of  each  84  square 
feet,  on  angles  of  12,  18  and  19  degrees. 

At  Erie  two  new  planes  were  completed,  one  150  feet  long,  with  an 
area  of  112  square  feet;  the  other  has  98  feet  area,  and  is  175  feet 
long,  on  a  pitch  of  14  degrees. 

At  Forest  City,  No.  2  shaft,  a  new  plane,  600  feet  long,  6  feet  high 
and  14  feet  wide  was  put  in  operation. 

A  new  plane,  275  feet  long,  14  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high  was  also 
put  in  operation  at  the  Clifford  shaft. 
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Pennsylvania  Coal  Comi^any. 

At  Gypsy  Grove  a  new  shaft  to  be  used  as  a  second  opening  was 
sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  third  Dunmore  vein  a  distance  of  GO  feet; 
area  of  shaft,  80  square  feet. 

Murray  Goal  Company. 

Com  pleted  the  slope  begun  in  1892,  total  length  of  whicli  is  2,500 
feet,  M  ith  an  area  of  117  square  feet;  angle  3|  degrees. 

Pancoast  Coal  Company. 

Sunk  their  hoisting  shaft  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Clark  vein, 
making  a  total  depth  of  428  feet ;  size  of  shaft  is  10x34  feet. 

They  also  sunk  their  man  shaft  to  the  bottom  split  of  "G"  vein,  and 
inten  7  to  continue  sinking  it  until  the  Clark  vein  is  reached. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

At  Storrs,  No.  2,  a  tunnel  from  the  big  vein  to  the  Diamond  is  being 
driven;  length,  444  feet;  area,  72  square  feet. 

At  Storrs,  No.  3,  a  new  slope  1,450  feet  long,  having  an  area  of  98 
squa  re  feet  and  an  angle  of  4  degrees  was  completed  and  put  in  oper- 
atio]i. 


Jones,  Simpson  &  Co.  sunk  a  new  air  shaft  40  feet  deep;  area,  100 
square  feet,  which  made  a  much  needed  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ventilation  in  the  drift  workings. 

A  new  slope  was  also  sunk  by  this  company  a  distance  of  550  feet 
on  a  grade  of  8  degrees,  with  an  area  of  104  square  feet. 


The  Sterrick  Creek  Coal  Company  completed  two  new  planes; 
length,  respectively,  175  and  280  feet,  each  on  a  grade  of  8J  degrees. 


New  York  and  Scranton  Coal  Company  sunk  a  new  air  shaft  a  dis- 
tance of  250  feet,  with  an  area  of  120  square  feet. 

A  new  tunnel  was  also  driven  by  this  company  from  the  surface  to 
the  Dunmore  vein,  a  distance  of  1,000  feet. 


The  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  at  Richmond,  completed 
their  new  plant  begnin  in  1892,  including  a  new  breaker,  a  sbaft  and 
sloDC. 
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The  latter  is  a  second  opening,  having  a  depth  of  350  feet  on  a 
grade  of  20  degrees ;  area,  84  square  feet.  The  shaft  is  12x26  feet  and 
220  feet  deep.  Two  good  veins  of  coal  are  being  opened,  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  other  fifteen  feet  above.  A  new  fan  14  feet 
in  diameter,  6  feet  face,  run  by  an  horizontal  engine,  cylinders  12x24 
inches,  was  also  erected. 

This  company  is  also  sinking  their  Eichmond  No.  3  shaft  to  the 
Clark  vein  from  the  14-foot,  a  distance  of  150  feet;  size,  11x24  feet. 


The  Blue  Ridge  Goal  Company  completed  two  new  slopes,  one  300 
feet  long,  the  other  210  feet;  the  area  of  each  is  75  square  feet;  grade, 
15  and  12  degrees  respectively. 


The  Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Company  sunk  a  short  air  shaft  near  the  face 
of  the  workings;  depth,  25  feet;  area,  60.  A  new  slope,  538  feet  long, 
on  a  grade  of  8^  degrees,  was  made  through  old  workings,  and  another 
slope,  1,038  feet  long,  with  an  area  of  60  feet  is  being  continued  to- 
wards the  basin. 


A  tunnel  from  the  surface  to  the  lower  Dunmore  vein  was  driv^en 
by  the  Moosic  Coal  Company.  It  is  600  feet  long,  with  an  area  of  72 
square  feet,  and  will  be  used  as  a  water  course. 


At  Carbondale  a  new  breaker  was  built  by  the  Boyer  Coal  Company 
on  the  foundations  of  the  old  Butler  breaker;  capacity,  200  tons  a  day. 


A  new  breaker  was  also  built  by  the  Thomas  Waddell  Coal  Com- 
pany at  Win  ton.  Pa.;  capacity,  500  tons  a  day. 

Breakers  Burned. 

Two  breakers  were  burned  to  the  ground  during  the  year.  The 
Moosic  Mount  Coal  Company's  at  Marshwood,  and  the  Stroud  and 
Chamberlain  at  Carbondale,  neither  of  which  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Moosic  Mount  coal  will  hereafter  be  prepared  for  market  at 
the  Mt.  Jessup  breaker  in  Winton,  which  is  being  enlarged  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  coal  formerly  prepared  by  the  Stroud  and  Chamberlain 
breaker  will  in  the  future  be  prepared  for  market  by  the  new  Boyer 
breaker. 
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Location  of  Boilers. 

Forest  City  shaft,    .  .  . 
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Do.  do  

Clifford  locomotive  
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Do.         No.  I  shaft,   ..  .  . 
John  Jermyn. 
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Do.      No.  4,  

Dela.  Lack' a  A  Western  It.  Jt.  Co. 

Do.  do.   

Storr's  xMines  No.  3,  ...... 

MiscelluneouK  Companies. 
North  West  Coal  Co.,  
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


SECOND  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 


(LACKAWANNA  COUNTY.) 


Scranton,  April  9,  1894. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Stewart,  Secretarv^  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  presenting  mj  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1893. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  mines, 
the  quantity  of  coal  mined,  shipped,  used  for  steam  purposes  at  col- 
lieries, and  quantity  sold  at  each  colliery,  the  condition  of  ventilation, 
also  the  condition  of  boilers  when  last  examined  and  reported. 

Synopsis  of  Reports  for  Year  1893. 


Number  of  mines  in  district,   44 

Number  of  breakers  in  district,   36 

Average  number  of  days  worked,    192.27 

Number  of  persons  employed,   14,491 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced,   5,936,475 . 02 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped,   5,425,339.11 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  consumed  at  collieries,   328,175 . 12 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  sold  for  local  consumption,   182,562.19 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used  at  mines,   206,737 J 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  mines,   10,106 

Number  of  miners  employed  in  mines,   3,534 

Number  of  miners'  laborers  employed  in  mines,   3,411 

Number  of  other  employes  in  mines,   3,161 

Number  of  persons  employed  outside,.   4,385 

There  are  55  mine  foremen. 


There  were  35  fatal  accidents.  There  was  one  fatal  accident  for 
169,614  tons  of  coal  mined.  There  were  13  wives  left  widows  by  the 
above  casualties.    There  were  68  children  left  orphans. 

There  were  173  non-fatal  accidents. 

There  were  34,315  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  non-fatal  accident. 
There  were  1,680  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  miner  employed. 
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Tliere  were  1,740  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each,  miner's  laborer  em- 
ployed. 

There  were  855  tons  produced  for  each  miner  and  laborer  jointly. 
There  were  587  tons  produced  for  each,  employe  in  the  mines. 
There  were  409.67  tons  produced  for  each,  employe  at  each  colliery. 
Tliere  was  one  fatal  accident  for  every  413  persons  emploA'ed. 
There  was  one  non-fatal  accident  for  every  84  persons  employed. 

Classification  and  Percentage  of  Fatal  Accidents. 


Falls  of  roof  and  coal,  16  persons  killed,  equal  to,   45.71^ 

By  powder  and  blasts,  7  killed,  equal  to   20.00^ 

By  cars,  6  killed,  equal  to   17. 14^^ 

By  gas  explosions,  1  killed,  equal  to,   2.86^' 

Miscellaneous  causes,  5  killed,  equal  to    14. 29;^' 


Total,    100.00;^ 


Nationality  and  Percentage  of  Persons  who  were  Killed. 

Irish,  13  deaths,  equal  to    37.14^ 

Polanders,  11  deaths,  equal  to   31.43^ 

Italians,  3  deaths,  equal  to,    8.58^ 

Welsh,  2  deaths,  equal  to,    5.71^ 

English,  2  deaths,  equal  to,   5.71;^ 

Americans,  2  deaths,  equal  to,    5.71^ 

Grermans,  1  death,  equal  to,    2.86^ 

French,  1  death,  equal  to,    2.86;^ 


Total,   100. 00< 


There  were  very  few  improvements  during  the  year,  except  what 
were  made  for  the  economic  w^orking  of  the  mines  and  transportation 
of  coal. 

The  following  persons  passed  a  good  examination  and  were  re- 
commended to  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  to  have  certificates 
issued  to  them  qualifying  them  to  hold  the  position  of  mine  foremen 
and  assistant  mine  foremen. 
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Names. 

Position. 

Postoffice  Address. 

Qamiial           P*V»i  ]  1 1  nc 

Scrantoii)  Pa. 

do. 

do. 

William  R  Wilson 

do. 

DuninorG,  Xjackawanna  county 

TnVin   IVT  C^,rwn(^ 

do. 

Lackawanna,  Lackawanna  county. 

Harry  Coxirtwri^ht 

Assistant  Mine  Foreman,  .... 

Taylor  Lackawanna  county 

do. 

do.  .... 

Scranton,  Lackawanna  county. 

do. 

do.  .... 

do. 

do.  .... 

do. 

do.  .... 

do. 

do.             ...  . 

Old  Forg"©,  Lackawanna  county . 

7r»V»n  V?Airl 

do.  .... 

Scranton,  Lackawanna  county. 

do. 

do.  .... 

Howell  G.  Reese,  

do. 

do.  .... 

do.  do. 

do. 

do.  .... 

do.  do. 

Jo.seph  Powell,  

do. 

do.  .... 

do.  do. 

do. 

do.  .... 

do.  do. 

Evan  C.  Davis,  

do. 

do.  .... 

do.  do. 

EespectfuUj  submitted, 

PATRICK  BLEWITT, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  February  28,  1894. 
Patrick  Blewitt,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Mines : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  a  description  of  the  territory  and  plant 
of  tbe  West  Ridge  Coal  Company  is  received,  and  in  reply  have  to 
state  as  below: 

The  land  the  company  proposes  to  mine  is-  known  as  the  Von 
S torch  land,  two  lots  of  100  acres  each,  and  an  adjoining  lot  on  the 
southwest  known  as  the  Robinson  and  GrifiQn  lot,  50  acres,  making  in 
all  250  acres  of  land.  In  1857  leases  were  made  for  certain  veins 
(from  the  Diamond  to  the  Clark  veins,  inclusive),  to  the  Delawai-e 
and  Hudson  Coal  Company,  who  have  been  mining  this  coal  ever 
since.  The  leases  of  the  West  Ridge  Coal  Company  cover  the  veins 
above  and  below  those  leased  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  and  also  all  the  coal  in  the  pillars  in  the  veins  leased 
to  said  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company.  This  gives  the 
Wesit  Ridge  Coal  Coimpany  the  three  veins  above  the  Dia- 
mond, locally  known  os  the  Olyphant  No.  1,  Richmond  and 
Church  veins,  together  with  the  three  Dunmore  veins  lying  below  the 
Clark.  When  the  lease  above  referred  to  was  made  to  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company  a  reservation  of  6  acres  (being  a  strip  of 
land  850  feet  long  by  330  feet  wide)  extending  across  the  property, 
was  excepted.    It  is  on  this  reservation  that  the  shaft  and  slope  have 
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been  sunk  and  on  account  of  this  fact  tlie  property  had  to  be  opened 
up  by  a  slope  for  taking-  out  the  coal,  rather  than  by  the  better  plan 
of  working  it  entirely  by  shaft.  The  shaft  will  eventually  be  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  550  feet,  the  size  of  the  same  being  12x32,  consisting  of 
two  carriage  ways,  an  airway  and  a  pump  way.  The  airway  does  not 
come  to  the  surface,  but  only  as  far  as  the  Diamond  vein.  The  shaft 
will  be  used  for  hoisting  the  coal  from  the  lower  veins  to  the  Diamond 
vein,  where  the  coal  will  be  run  by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  the  slope. 
The  veins  above  the  Diamond  veins  will  be  attacked  by  driving  a  rock 
plane  up,  and  then  lowering  the  coal  to  the  foot  of  said  plane,  where  it 
will  run  by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  the  slope.  The  slope  has  an  inclin- 
ation of  1'  in  4",  and  is  continued  down  through  the  Diamond  vein  to 
the  rock  vein  next  below.  The  distance  between  the  rock  vein  and 
the  Diamond  vein  at  the  shaft  is  only  4^  feet;  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
it  is  25  feet,  thus  enabling  us  to  drop  off  the  light  cars  at  the  slope, 
and  let  them  run  by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  the  plane,  and  also  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the  loaded  cars  from  the 
foot  of  said  plane  and  shaft  to  the  foot  of  the  slope.  In  addition  to 
the  shaft  opening  and  the  slope  opening,  another  slope  has  been  sunk 
nearly  parallel  with  the  hoisting  slope  for  the  purposes  of  an  airway, 
so  as  to  have  it  separate  and  distinct  from  the  main  hoisting  slope. 
We  propose  to  use  wire  rope  haulage  on  our  main  roads  and  electric 
haulage  for  gathering  the  cars  and  bringing  them  to  the  main  road. 
Knowing  the  dip  of  the  measures  and  the  general  lay  of  the  coal,  a 
straight  gangway  will  be  driven  through  the  centre  of  the  property 
lengthwise,  and  gangways  opened  right  and  left  from  this  road  at 
points  favorable  for  gravity  to  act  in  favor  of  the  loaded  cars,  thus 
enabling  us  to  nse  electricity  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  West  Eidge  leases  were  made  February,  1893;  ground  was 
broken  for  sinking  the  shaft  May  11,  1893.  Work  on  the  slope  was 
begun  June  15,  1893.  Work  on  the  breaker  site  was  begun  August 
14.  Began  running  coal  through  the  breaker  January  8,  1894.  The 
plant  consists  of  one  pair  of  hoisting  engines  at  the  shaft,  one  return 
flue  tubular  boiler.  At  the  breaker,  one  pair  of  geared  hoisting  en- 
gines, lGx30-inch  cylinder,  one  breaker  engine,  18x30,  one  high  speed 
electric  engine,  160  horse  power,  one  100  M.  P.  generator,  one  fan  en- 
gine, 18x30,  with  a  20  Guiball  fan,  four  return  flue  tubular  boilers, 
together  with  all  the  ordinars-  breaker  machinery,  shop  engines,  etc., 
etc.  Breaker  is  capable  of  an  output  of  1,500  to  2,000  tons  a  day.  Coal 
is  shipped  via  ^^ew  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Kailway.  The  breaker 
is  situated  alongside  their  main  track  between  this  city  and  Carbon- 
dale. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  KTTTE:NrHOUSE, 
Greneral  Manager. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


THIRD  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

(LUZERNE  AND  SULLIVAN  COUNTIES.) 


PittstoB,  Pa.,  Marcli  1,  1894. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  of  presenting  my  annual  report  as 
Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  Third  Anthracite  District  for  the  year  1893. 
The  total  production  of  coal  in  this  district  was  5,029,914.19  tons.  A 
decrease  of  29,816  tons  from  that  of  1892. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  64,  leaving  30  wives  widows  and  100 
orphans.  The  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  was  178,  a  number  of 
which  were  of  such  a  slight  character  as  to  cause  those  injured  only  a 
few  days'  suspension  from  work.  The  quantity  of  coal  produced  per 
life  lost  was  87,967  tons. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  14  fatal  acci- 
dents over  those  of  1892,  which  were  caused  principally  by  explosions 
of  fire  damp. 

The  number  of  days  worked  by  the  breaker  was  186.33.  The  re- 
port contains  the  usual  tables  and  a  description  of  a  few  of  the  fatal 
accidents. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  Mcdonald, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 

Tons  of  Coal  Mined  During  the  Year  1893. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,   !   1,315,966.00 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,    663,260.01 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,    478,106.11 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  269,223 . 15 

Butler  Mine  Company,    185,349.00 

Newton  Coal  Company,    294,630.04 

Waddell  &  Company,   141,983.02 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,   121,562 . 07 

John  C.  Haddock,    234,501.14 

Clear  Spring  Coal  Company,    189J29.19 

Florence  Coal  Company,    104,732.00 

W.  G.  Payne  &  Company,    202,966.13 
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Abbott  Coal  Companj,    10,000.00 

Keystone  Coal  Company,    90,773.00 

Avoca  Coal  Company,    79,447.07 

Annora  Coal  Company,    88,225.00 

John  M.  Robertson  &  Company,  '.   53,044.00 

Langcliffe  Coal  Comany,    105,081.00 

Stevens  Coal  Company,    78,442.03 

Babylon  Coal  Company,    234,837.09 

Mount  Lookout  Coal  Company,    277,121.18 

Huteliins  &  Company,    19,000.00 

Wyoming  "S^alley  Coal  Company,   108,781 . 00 

State  Line  and  Sullivan  Railroad  Company,   70,418.01 

Old  Forge  Coal  Mining  Company,   200,532.12 

Algon(piin  Coal  Company,    5,247.00 

Raub  Coal  Company,  Limited,   6,953.03 

Total,    5,629,914.19 


Nzimber  of  Fatal  Accidents  and  Tons  of  Coal  Produced  per  Life  Lost. 


Name  of  the  Operators. 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

Butler  Mine  Company  

Newton  Coal  Company,  

Waddell  &  Company,  

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  

John  C.  Haddock,  

Clear  Spring  Coal  Company,  

Florence  Coal  Comitany,  

W.  'G.  Payne  &  Company,  

Abbott  Coal  Company,  

Keystone  Coal  Company,  

Avoca  Coal  Company,   

Annora  ('oal  Company  

John  M.  Robertson  &  Company,  

Langcliffe  Coal  Company,  

Stevens'  Coal  Company,  

Babylon  Coal  Company,  

Mount  Lookout  Coal  Company  

Hutchens  &  Company,  

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Company,  

State  Line  and  Sullivan  Railroad  Company,  

Old  Forge  Coal  Mining  Company,  


Number  of 
lives  lost. 


Tons  of  coal  mined 
per  life  lost. 


219,327 
110,543 


44.870 
61,783 

294, 630 
35,496 

121,562 
29,312 
63, 243 
52,366 
50  741 
10.000 


52,540 
15,688 
117,418 


200,531 
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Nu7nber  of  Non-fatal  Accidents. 


Name  of  the  Operator. 

Number  of 
persons  in- 
jured. 

26 

34 

11 

18 

6 

9 

2 

2 

12 

4 

1 

7 

11 

2 

3 

3 

2 

9 

9 

State  Line  and  Sullivan  Railroad  Company,  

7 

Number  of  Fatal  a?id  Non-fatal  Injuries  and  Tons  of  Coal  Produced  per 
each  Person  Killed  or  Injured. 


Name  of  the  Operator. 

Number  killed 
or  injured. 

Tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced per  person 
killed  or  injured. 

32 

41,124 

40 

16,581 

11 

43, 464 

24 

11,217 

9 

20,594 

10 

29,463 

Waddell&Co.,  

6 

23,664 

3 

40,520 

20 

11. 725 

7 

27,104 

3 

34,910 
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Number  of  Fatal  and  Non-fatal  Injuries  aiid  Tons  of  Coal  Produced  per 
Person  Killed  or  Injured — Continued. 


Name  of  Operators. 


Number  killed 
or  injured. 


Tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced per  per- 
son killed  or  in- 
jured. 


W.  G.  Payne  &  Co.,  

Abbott  Coal  Company,  

Keystone  Coal  Company,  

Avoca  Coal  Company,   

Annora  Coal  Company,  

John  M.  Robertson  &  Co. ,  

Langcliff  Coal  Company,  

Stevens  Coal  Company,  

Babylon  Coal  Company,  

Mount  Lookout  Coal  Company,  

Hutchens  &  Co  

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Company,  

State  Line  and  Sullivan  Railroad  Company, 
Old  Forge  Coal  Mining  Company,  


Classification  of  Fatal  and  Non- Fatal  Accidents. 


Cause  of  Accidents. 

Killed 
tally 

or  fa- 
njured. 

Seriously 
slightly 
jured. 

and 
i  n  - 

11 

43 

28 

56 

11 

31 

2 

3 

20 

4 

17 

5 

11 

64 

178 

Occupation  of  Persons  Killed  or  Injured. 


Killed. 

Injured. 

ItJ 

76 

18 

38 

11 

24 

7 

11 

12 

23 

6 

64 

ITS 

SKETCH  OF 

BLACK  DIAMOND 

RED  ASH.  VEIN  ,  LUZERNE  BORO  .PA. 
WHERE         OTTER  .W^  GEORGE  8  W:*  WELLINGTON 
LOST  THERE  LIVES  BY  AN  EXPLOSION  OF  GAS. 
April  10"^':'  1893.  H  MC  DONALD, 

INSPECTOR  ■ 
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Nationality  of  Persons  Killed  or  Injured. 


a 

n 

03 

03 

a 

Irish. 

Welsh. 

Americ 

Englis] 

Scotch 

Germa 

Swedes 

Hunga 

Poles. 

Italian 

Total. 

Killed  or  fatally  injured,  

7 

4 

17 

5 

1 

4 

1 

16 

2 

64 

34 

14 

32 

21 

6 

10 

4 

12 

44 

1 

178 

Total  

41 

18 

49 

26 

14 

5 

19 

60 

3 

242 

Thirty  widows;  100  orphans. 


Condition  of  the  Mines. 

The  condition  of  tlie  mines  is  about  tlie  same  as  in  last  report  in 
i-egards  tlie  general  workings.  Tlie  air  being  somewliat  improved  in 
a  number  of*  collieries  by  new  ventilators  having  been  erected,  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  ones,  which  did  not  give  a  sufficiently  large  vol- 
ume of  air.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  an  increase  in  the  death 
list  of  this  year,  there  having  been  G4  deaths  from  various  injuries, 
which  are  enumerated  in  tlie  tables  of  this  report.  Eleven  of  the 
above  deaths  were  caused  by  explosions  of  gas.  I  find  most  of  those 
explosions  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  victims  regarded  the 
orders  given  them  by  those  in  charge. 

There  are  only  a  few  shafts  in  this  district  which  do  not  give  off 
more  or  less  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  while  some  of  them  give  it 
off  to  an  alarming  extent,  necessitating  large  volumes  of  air  to  dilute 
and  render  it  harmless.  Therefore,  it  behooves  all  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  orders  given  them,  and  not  take  the  risk  which  I  find 
is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  accidents. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  who 
have  to  be  contended  with  to  day  are  not  the  competent  miners  of 
former  years;  men  who  were  raised  from  boyhood  through  all  the 
different  grades  of  mining  and  timbering,  which  becomes  necessary 
to  make  a  good  and  careful  miner.  As  two-thirds  of  the  miners  and 
laborers  employed  in  the  mines  at  present  are  late  arrivals  from 
Poland,  Italy  and  Hungary,  w^ho  have  succeeded  to  the  above  em- 
ployment, and  not  having  those  qualifications  for  a  miner  which  are 
requisite  for  them  to  have  before  they  can  become  safe  and  competent 
workmen. 

Decription  of  Accidents. 

Accidents  ^^o,  17,  18  and  19. 
William  Greorge,  miner,  was  instantly  killed,  and  William  Otter, 
Ifi borer,  and  William  Wellington,  miner,  fatally  burned  by  an  explo- 
sion of  gas  in  the  Black  Diamond  Colliery,  Red  Ash  vein,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  10,  ISOJ^,    On  the  above  morning,  Wellington  called  at 
6  10-93 
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the  fire  boss'  station  and  asked  the  fire  boss,  John  Rowett,  the  condi- 
tion, of  his  chamber.  Rowett  told  him  there  was  some  gas  in  his 
place  which  would  be  removed  by  brattice,  which  he  should  put  up  as 
soon  as  he  put  the  men  to  work.  Wellington  asked  if  there  was  suffi- 
cient gas  to  stop  him  from  work,  Rowett  answering  he  did  not  think 
there  was,  and  Wellington  went  to  his  work,  w^hich  was  in  Xo.  3  lift 
in  the  slope,  and  proceeded  up  his  chamber,  first  x^^itting  his  light  out 
and  taking  his  coat,  started  to  brush  the  gas  out  from  the  face.  After 
brushing  for  some  time  and  thinking  he  had  disfjelled  the  gas,  he 
came  down  the  chamber  some  distance  and  struck  a  match  to  light 
his  lamp,  igniting  the  gas  and  causing  t-he  explosion  which  burned 
him  so  severely  that  he  died  April  24.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion 
William  Otter  was  on  the  gangway  at  the  foot  of  Wellington's  cham- 
ber, where  he  was  so  severely  burned  that  he  died  on  April  13. 

William  George  was  proceeding  to  his  work,  in  company  with  a 
young  man  named  William  Kempt,  and  when  about  to  pass  through 
a  door  on  the  second  lift,  or  lift  above  w^here  the  explosion  occurred, 
Kempt  opened  the  door  and  held  it  so  that  George  might  pass  through. 
While  in  the  act  of  stepping  through  the  door  the  concussion  from 
the  explosion  forced  the  door  from  Kempt's  hand  and  struck  George 
with  such  force  as  to  throw  him  against  the  jamb  of  the  door,  breaking 
his  neck.    (See  sketch  of  Black  Diamond.) 

Had  Wellington  kept  out  of  his  chamber  when  he  was  told  by  the 
fire  boss  that  there  was  gas  in  his  chamber,  instead  of  being  in  such 
a  hurry  to  get  to  work  and  ignore  the  law^  which  prohibits  brushing 
to  remove  gas,  in  all  probability^  he  and  the  others  would  be  alive 
to  day. 

Accidents  Nos.  33  and  34. 

George  Kester,  a  runner,  and  Robert  Hughes,  a  driver,  were  in- 
stantly killed  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  Cooper  seam  in  the 
Pettibone  shaft  on  July  12,  1893,  and  John  Ford,  Frank  Houk  and 
Peter  Chesuesitch  severely  burned  at  the  same  time.  This  explosion 
was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  men  themselves  not  closing  the  door 
on  the  airway.  After  bringing  a  car  through  and  leaving  it  stand  on 
the  airw^ay  branch  they  went  to  bring  out  two  cars  that  were  in  the 
heading.  They  got  as  far  as  the  star  (marked  on  sketch  accompany- 
ing this),  where  they  stopped  to  run  down  a  slight  grade  with  sprags, 
when  the  explosion  occurred,  the  concussion  forcing  the  cars  on  them 
with  the  above  result.  This  portion  of  the  workings  gave  off  consider- 
able gas,  so  that  the  fire  boss  frequently  visited  it  during  the  day;  he 
had  visited  this  heading  about  a  half  hour  previous  to  the  explosion 
and  failed  to  find  any  standing  gas.  The  gas  became  ignited  from 
the  lamp  of  the  laborer  w^ho  worked  in  the  heading,  he  having  placed 
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it  on  tlie  end  of  the  brattice,  as  it  was  against  orders  to  carry  it  on 
his  head. 

After  attending  to  those  killed  and  injured,  and  going  back  to  make 
an  examination,  the  mine  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  A  line  of  two- 
inch  pipe  was  laid  from  the  shaft  to  the  fire  and  a  stream  of  water 
kept  on  until  the  airway,  which  was  under  the  water  level,  became 
submerged,  thus  cutting  off  the  current  of  air  and  forcing  the  work- 
men out.  It  then  became  necessary  to  flood  the  mines  and  two  large 
pumps  were  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  the 
water  pumped  into  the  shaft.  The  workings  of  the  lower  or  red  ash 
seam  had  to  be  flooded  and  about  400  feet  of  the  shaft  was  flooded 
before  the  water  reached  the  Cooper  seam. 

On  the  morning  of  August  7  the  water  reached  the  Cooper  seam 
and  in  a  few  days  the  water  was  between  150  and  200  feet  above  it, 
when  the  pumping  was  stopped.  A  six-inch  bore  hole  was  put  down 
from  the  surface  and  the  inside  chamber  was  tapped  to  allow  the  com- 
pressed air  to  escape  and  let  the  water  rise  to  the  face  of  the  cham- 
bers. The  company  had  not  started  to  pump  the  water  from  the  shaft 
at  this  writing. 

Accidents  No.  39,  40  and  41. 

John  Wallace,  assistant  mine  foreman,  Robert  Mould,  fire  boss,  and 
Mathew  Semeda,  miner,  were  fatally,  and  Robert  Saybolt,  miner, 
severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  East  Boston  shaft, 
red  ash  vein,  August  5. 

On  the  above  morning  Semeda  and  Saybolt  were  working  in  an  en- 
trance between  the  airway  and  heading.  (See  sketch.)  The  fire  boss 
went  with  them  to  see  that  no  dangerous  quantity  of  gas  should  accu- 
mulate in  the  entrance  while  they  were  at  work,  as  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas  had  been  given  off.  The  men  were  working  with 
safety  lamps  and  expected  to  open  the  entrance  that  day,  as  the  dis- 
tance was  short,  and  so  allow  the  air  current  to  circulate  around  the 
face;  therefore,  the  fire  boss  sent  all  the  men  working  on  the  gang- 
way out  of  the  mine  until  the  entrance  was  finished.  A  blast  was 
prepared  in  the  morning  and  exploded,  which  ignited  the  gas  which 
was  exuding  from  the  coal  as  "blowers,"  which  was  extinguished  with 
difficulty.  Another  hole  was  drilled  and  prepared  for  blasting,  but 
could  not  be  fired  on  account  of  the  gas.  The  men  went  around  to  the 
other  side  and  drilled  a  hole  through  and  found  the  distance  to  be 
about  eight  feet.  At  this  time  Wallace,  the  assistant  foreman,  came, 
and  they  proceeded  to  fire  the  blast  already  drilled  and  tamped,  giving 
Saybolt  the  safety  lamps  to  go  down  to  the  airway  road.  They  started 
to  brush  out  some  gas  that  was  in  the  face.  They  were  arranged  as 
seen  in  the  sketch,  and  while  busy  brushing,  the  explosion  occurred. 
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Undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  that  when  the  gas  be- 
came ignited  from  the  previous  blast,  a  small  feeder  was  left  burning 
unseen  behind  the  brattice  and  the  brushing  brought  the  gas  down  in 
contact  with  it.  The  quantity  of  gas  which  exploded  in  the  place 
was  very  small,  but  the  place  being  naiTow,  the  men  received  all  there 
was  of  it,  with  no  chance  of  escaping. 

Record  of  Colliery  Improvements  During  1893. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

The  new  Barnum  breaker,  which  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report 
us  being  in  course  of  constmction,  was  completed  and  started  to  pre- 
pare coal  for  market  in  June,  1893.  It  is  a  large  and  commodious 
structure,  having  all  the  latest  improved  machinery. 

At  'jSo.  7  colliery  of  this  company  a  new  air  shaft,  12x12  feet,  was 
sunk  from  the  surface  a  distance  of  331  feet  to  the  checker  seam,  to  be 
used  for  ventilation.  A  rock  tunnel  was  also  driven  from  the  Pitts  ton 
to  the  Marcy  seam,  a  distance  of  80  feet,  for  transportation  of  coal. 
In  the  Hoyt  shaft  a  rock  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Marcy  to  the 
Pittston  vein,  a  distance  of  480  feet,  sectional  area,  91  feet,  to  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  coal. 

At  Xo.  10  shaft  a  new  exhaust  fan,  20  feet  in  diameter  was  erected 
on  the  air  shaft,  in  place  of  the  one  removed,  it  being  too  small;  it 
will  ventilate  the  workings  of  the  red  ash  seam. 

In  'No.  14  breaker  an  8-foot  fan  was  erected  to  take  the  coal  dust 
from  the  breaker,  which  was  greatly  needed,  as  the  coal  coming  to 
this  breaker  was  very  dry,  so  that  the  men  and  hoys  were  terribly  an- 
noyed by  the  dust. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

This  company  has  sunk  an  underground  slope  in  their  Oakwood 
shaft  from  the  Checker  to  the  red  ash  vein,  a  distance  of  631  feet,  on 
a  grade  of  30  degrees;  sectional  area,  10x13  feet.  This  slope  opened 
up  a  large  field  of  good  coal  in  this  vein,  which  is  14  feet  in  height. 

In  the  Maltby  Colliery  the  compan^^  has  put  in  the  "tail  rope''  sys- 
tem on  their  inside  slope,  which  works  very  satisfactorily.  A  pair  of 
first  motion  engines  are  situated  close  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  Avhich 
does  the  hoisting  on  the  slope.  The  breaker  has  been  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  of  coal  j>er  day. 
The  most  approved  machinery  has  been  placed  ia  it  to  clean  and  pre- 
pare the  coal.  An  endless  chain  haulage,  of  about  500  yards  in 
length,  has  been  placed  on  the  outside  from  the  breaker  to  the  shaft, 
which  does  avray  wdth  all  mules  that  were  used  heretofore. 

A  rock  tunnel  was  driven  in  the  Wyoming  Colliery  of  this  company 
from  the  five-foot  to  the  Hillman  seam,  a  distance  of  195  feet,  with  a 
sectional  area  of  83^12  feet,  to  fee  used  for  transporting  coal 
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Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

Bj  this  company,  Laurel  Run  Colliery,  a  rock  tunnel  was  driven 
from  the  bottom  split  of  the  Baltimore  to  the  Checker  seam,  a  dis- 
tance of  80  feet,  with  a  sectional  area  of  12x6  feet,  to  be  used  for  the 
transportation  of  coal. 

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Company. 

In  the  Forty-Fort  shaft  a  rock  slope,  8x14  feet  was  sunk  from  the 
11-foot  vein  to  the  red  ash,  a  distance  of  525  feet,  on  a  grade  of  15  de- 
grees. This  slope  opens  up  a  large  field  of  good  coal  for  this  company. 
A  new  Guibal  fan,  20  feet  in  diameter,  was  placed  on  the  air  shaft  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  removed,  it  having  been  too  small  to  give 
the  ventilation  required. 

Keysitone  Coal  Company. 

A  shaft  12x12  feet  was  sunk  from  the  surface  a  distance  of  375  feet 
to  the  red  ash  seam  to  be  used  for  hoisting  coal  and  ventilating  the 
mine. 

Eaub  Coal  Company,  Limited, 

The  Louise  Colliery,  owned  and  operated  by  this  company,  started 
in  the  month  of  KSeptembor  to  prepare  and  ship  coal  to  n^arket.  It  is 
located  northwest  of  the  Mill  Hollow  Colliery  in  the  borougli  of  Lu- 
zerne. They  have  opened  up  the  old  drifts  into  the  Ross  and  red  ash 
seams,  formerly  operated  by  Thomas  Waddell.  A  small  breaker,  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  300  tons  per  day,  was  built  to  prepare  the  coal  for 
market,  and  an  air  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  Ross  to  the  red  ash  seam, 
a  distance  of  45  feet,  with  a  sectional  area  of  120  square  feet,  to  ven- 
tilate the  workings. 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

This  company  has  erected  a  new  Guibal  fan  14  feet  in  diameter  at 
their  new  shaft  to  ventilate  the  workings,  which  exhausts  35,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  while  running  50  revolutions  per  minute. 

Stevens  Coal  Company. 
This  company  has  sunk  a  new  shaft  25x11  feet  from  the  surface  to 
the  Pittston  seam,  a  distance  of  172  feet,  to  be  used  for  hoisting  coal. 
It  is  located  south  of  the  breaker,  a  distance  of  500  yards  from  the 
slope  opening,  close  to  the  borough  of  West  Pittston.  The  coal  from 
this  shaft  is  taken  by  a  small  locomotive  and  hoisted  up  a  plane  to  the 
breaker.  The  second  opening  was  driven  from  the  outcrop  in  the 
Checker  seam  down  to  the  shaft  level,  a  distance  of  4G0  feet  on  a  4 
degree  pitch.  A  rock  gravity  plane  has  been  started  from  the  Pitts- 
ton seam  to  be  driven  to  the  Checker  above  to  complete  the  opening 
to  the  bottom.    The  distance  to  be  driven  will  be  75  feet  on  a  20-de- 
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gree  pitch.  A  new  fan  of  the  Guibal  pattern,  20  feet  in  diameter, 
has  been  erected  on  one  compartment  of  the  hoisting  shaft  to  furnish 
ventilation  for  both  seams.  It  is  r-un  by  a  horizontal  engine,  cylinder 
16x20  inches,  directly  connected. 

Annora  Coal  Company. 

This  company  has  erected  a  new  Gruibal  fan  16  feet  in  diameter  on 
the  second  opening  to  the  slope,  which  furnishes  the  workings  with  a 
large  quantity  of  fresh  air.  It  is  run  by  a  28-horse  power  engine,  di- 
rectly connected  to  fan  shaft.  A  new  shaft,  25x11  feet,  was  sunk  45 
feet  to  the  Marcy  vein.  It  is  located  on  the  bottom  of  the  Pittston 
vein  on  the  strippings  of  the  vein. 

W.  S.  Payne  &  Co. 

At  the  East  Boston  Colliery  a  new  Guibal  fan,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
has  been  erected  as  a  duplicate  in  case  of  an  emergency.  It  is  run  by 
a  horizontal  engine,  cylinder  20x36  inches,  and  exhausts  141,800  cubic 
feet  of  air  with  a  water  gauge  of  2-10  inches  running  60  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Robertson,  Law  &  Co. 

At  the  Katydid  Colliery  a  new  Guibal  fan,  12  feet  in  diameter,  has 
been  erected  on  the  second  opening  to  the  slope.  It  is  run  by  a  hori- 
zontal engine,  cylinder  12x12  inches,  and  exhausts  34,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  with  a  water  gauge  of  5-10  inch. 

Mount  Lookout  Coal  Company. 

This  company  has  erected  a  new  Guibal  fan,  20  feet  in  diameter,  on 
their  air  shaft,  as  a  duplicate  to  the  other,  and  have  them  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  closing  one  door  and  opening  another,  which  will 
only  take  a  few  minutes  to  do,  either  fan  could  be  run.  It  is  run  by 
a  horizontal  engine,  cylinder  16x30  inches,  and  directly  connected  to 
fan  shaft. 

John  C.  Haddock. 

At  the  Black  Diamond  Colliery  a  new  air  shaft,  14x12  feet,  was 
sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  Cooper  seam.  The  reason  for  this  shaft 
having  been  sunk  was  that  the  old  air  shaft  had  been  retimbered  so 
often  inside  that  the  area  had  become  too  small  to  retimber  It  again 
in  the  same  way,  and  to  take  the  old  timber  out  and  replace  it  with 
new  would  necessitate  the  colliery  to  be  shut  down  for  some  months, 
which  the  oflScials  did  not  want  to  do.  Therefore,  the  new  one  was 
started,  which  was  quite  an  undertaking  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
quicksand  to  be  overcome  in  that  neighborhood.  However,  they  were 
fuiite  successful  v.ith  it.  The  shaft  was  sunk  through  the  sand  128 
feet  and  12  feet  through  shelly  slate  and  coal,  140  feet  in  all,  when,  on 
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the  niglit  of  October  9,  at  12.15  o'clock,  the  old  airshaft  collapsed,  the 
timbering  having  given  out.  There  vy^as  35  feet  of  rock  in  the  new 
shaft  to  be  gone  through  to  reach  the  Cooper  seam  when  this  occurred, 
and  90  feet  of  an  airway  to  be  driven  through  solid  coal  to  complete 
the  airway  for  the  new  shaft.  In  the  morning  when  the  superintend- 
ent, James  B.  Davis,  arrived,  he  concluded  to  divide  the  hoisting  shaft 
into  two  compartments  and  connect  one-half  with  the  fan,  tempo- 
rarily, in  order  to  keep  the  mine  clear  of  gas.  They  also  put  the 
column  pipe  of  the  pump  in  one-half,  in  order  to  keep  the  water  out  of 
the  mine.  On  October  26  they  started  to  hoist  coal  with  one  carriage, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  new  air  shaft  was  completed  and  the 
new  fan  erected. 

The  coal  was  hoisted  on  one  carriage  from  the  red  ash  to  the  Ben- 
nett seam,  then  taken  off  and  replaced  on  the  other  carriage,  to  be 
hoisted  up  to  the  breaker.  There  were  hoisted,  in  this  manner,  as 
many  as  428  mine  cars,  although  they  were  handling  the  cars  five 
times  instead  of  once,  as  they  were  doing  when  they  could  hoist  to  the 
top  with  both  carriages. 

On  October  18  the  foundation  of  the  new  fan  was  started,  which 
contained  150  perches  of  stone.  On  this  a  new  fan,  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter, was  erected  and  steam  turned  on  on  November  G,  19  days  from 
the  time  the  foundation  was  started.  The  fan  and  building  w^ere 
completed  in  two  days  after.  A  new  "Band"  duplex  air  compressor, 
48x20  inches,  had  just  been  started  to  furnish  air  to  run  the  pumps  in 
the  mines  when  the  air  shaft  caved,  which  w\as  very  fortunate  for 
them,  as  it  helped  to  ventilate  the  workings. 

The  old  fan  has  been  put  in  repair  and  connected  with  the  new  air 
shaft,  to  be  used  as  a  duplicate  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  to  James  B.  Davis,  superintendent,  and  the 
officials  and  worlmien  under  him,  I  must  give  great  credit  for  the 
amount  of  w^ork  done  in  such  a  short  time,  and  the  carefulness  which 
Avas  at  all  times  exercised  by  them  to  guard  against  accidents,  as 
not  one  person  employed  in  or  around  the  shaft  was  injured  while  the 
w^ork  was  in  progress,  although  this  shaft  is  a  very  gaseous  one  and 
required  a  constant  watch  on  the  part  of  those  having  charge  to  avert 
an  exploision. 

Change  of  Operators. 

The  Pine  Kidge  Colliery,  located  at  Miners  Mills  borough,  has 
changed  hands.  It  was  operated  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company  until  September  30,  1893,  when  it  was  surrendered  on  ac- 
count of  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  when  the  Algonquin  Coal  Com- 
pany became  the  operators,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  do  consid- 
erable repairing  to  the  shaft  before  they  started  to  mine  and  ship 
coal,  which  they  began  doing  in  the  month  of  December,  having 
worked  13 J  days. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


FOURTH  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT 

(LUZEKNE  COUNTY.) 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  March  31,  1894. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretarv  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  annual  report  as  Inspector 
of  Mines  for  the  Fourth  Anthracite  District  for  the  year  1893. 

It  contains  the  usual  statistics  relating  to  the  quantity  of  coal 
mined,  quantity  shipped  to  market,  number  of  employes  and  lists  of 
the  casualties,  both  fatal  and  non-fatal. 

It  also  has  information  regarding  the  improvements  in  the  mines, 
and  a  description  of  the  serious  explosions  which  occurred  in  the  dis- 
tricl  during  the  year  1893. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

G.  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 

Tons  of  Coal  Mined  During  the  Year,  1893. 


Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,    2,257,431.75 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,    1,347,943.75 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company,    1,453,462.05 

Kingston  Coal  Company,   1,001,721.90 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroad  Company,  451,530.05 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,   258,148 . 25 

Red  Ash  Coal  Company,    293,394.20 

Alden  Coal  Company,    203,597.10 

Plymouth  Coal  Company,    178,113.50 

Parrish  Coal  Companj^,   ,   126,923 . 60 

West  End  Coal  Company,    152,945.10 

Hanover  Coal  Company,    98,288.95 

Hillman  V ein  Coal  Company,   89,685 . 55 

A.  J.  Davis,   93,249.20 

Newport  Coal  Company,    59,334.00 


Total,    8,065,768.95 
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Nu7nber  of  Fatal  Accidents  and  Tons  of  Coal  Mined  per  Life  Lost. 


Names'of  Operators. 

Number  of 
lives  lost. 

Tons  of  coal 
riiineci  per  life 
lost. 

Alden  Coal  Company,  

Hillman  Vein  Coal  Company,  

Total  

20 
G 
17 
12 
3 
3 
5 
5 
8 

No  fatalities, 
1 
1 
1 

112,871 
224,657 
85,497 
83,476 
150,510 
86,049 
58,678 
40, 719 
59,371 

89, 685 
93, 249 
59,334 

77 

Average,     104, 750 

Number  of  Non-Fatal  Accidents  and  Tons  of  Coal  Mined  per  Person 

Seriously  Injured. 


Names  of  Operators. 

Number  of 
per  sons 
injured. 

Tons  of  coal 
mined  per  per- 
son injured. 

64 

35,272 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  •.  

31 

43,482 

52 

27,951 

Kingston  Coal  Company,  

24 

40.068 

14 

32,252 

5 

51,629 

4 

73,348 

Alden  Coal  Company,   

5 

40,719 

8 

22.2t;4 

4 

31.730 

2 

76,472 

1 

98,288 

2 

44,842 

4 

23,312 

1 

59,334 

221 

36.496 
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Number  ot  Fatal  and  No?i-fatal,  Serious  Accidents,  ayid  Tons  of  Coal 
Mined  per  Each  Person  Killed  or  hijured. 


Names  of  Operators, 


Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  

Susquehanna  Coal  Company,   

Kingston  Coal  Company  

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  

Red  Ash  Coal  Company  

Alden  Coal  Company,  

Plymouth  Coal  Company,    

Parrish  Coal  Company,  

West  End  Coal  Company,   . 

Hanover  Coal  Company,  

Hillman  Vein  Coal  Company,   

A.  J.  Davis,  

Newport  Coal  Company,  

Total  


Number  killed 
or  injured 


Tons  of  coal  mined 
per  person  killed 
or  injured. 


26,874 
36,430) 
21,064 
27,825 
26,560 
32,268 
32.599 
20,359 
16,192 
31,730 
76,472 
98,288 
29,895 
18,649 
29,667 


I   Average,  27,066 


The  above  tables  do  not  include  the  seven  fatal  and  eleven  non- 
fatal accidents  which  occurred  in  sinking  shafts  which  were  not  pro- 
ducing coal. 


Classification  of  Fatal  and  No?i-fatal  Accidents. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 


Killed  or  fa- 
tally injured 


Severely   1  n  ■ 
jured. 


By  explosions  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 

By  falls  of  roof  and  coal,  

By  falling  down  shafts,  

Crushed  and  run  over  by  mine  cars,  .... 
By  explosions  of  powder  and  blasts,  .... 
By  miscellaneous  causes  underground,  .  . 
By  miscellaneous  causes  on  surface,  .... 
Totals,  


46 


232 


The  number  of  widows  left  was  49,  having  131  children  under  21 
years  of  age. 

The  Condition  of  the  Mines. 

In  viewing  the  condition  of  the  mines  of  this  district,  a  general  im- 
provement becomes  apparent  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  work- 
ings, in  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  ventilation,  and  in  the 
appliances  used  for  haulage,  hoisting  and  pumping.    It  is  not  many 
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years  since  nearly  every  mine  was  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  but  with, 
the  introduction  of  the  fan,  a  machine  much  safer  and  more  effective, 
I  lie  furnace,  in  a  few  yeai-s,  was  driven  out  of  use  and  was  super- 
seded by  it.  'Now  every  mine  is  ventilated  by  one  or  more  of  these 
machines,  and  each  is  producin^^  from  60,000  to  250,000  cubic  feet  of 
air-current  per  minute,  varyin<^-  according  to  their  size,  running  speed 
and  the  length  of  the  air  passages  of  the  mines  upon  which  they  are 
located. 

Effective  improvements  have  been  also  made  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting and  distributing  the  air  currents.  In  former  years  the  gen- 
eral practice  Avas  to  conduct  the  current  in  one  continuous  stream 
through  all  the  air  passages  of  the  mine,  so  that  by  the  time  it  passed 
through  the  last  half  of  the  working  places,  it  was  so  charged  with 
noxious  gases  that  it  was  not  fit  for  respiration,  and  was  exceedingly 
unhealthy  to  breathe.  But  at  present,  in  every  mine,  the  air  is  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  separate  currents,  or  splits,  each  ventilating 
a  section  having  no  more  than  75  persons  working  therein,  and  in 
most  cases  a  less  number.  By  this  method  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
air  current  is  much  increased  without  increasing  the  power  i^roducing 
it.  Therefore  it  has  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  method,  as  well 
as  the  most  healthful  and  the  safest  for  the  workmen.  A  judicious  sys- 
tem of  splitting  the  air  currents  is  now  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  its  adoption  has  effected  a  very  important  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  all  the  mines. 

In  many  mines  steam  boilers  were  located  under  ground  where  it 
was  necessary  to  have  steam  to  run  underground  hoisting  engines  and 
pumps.  The  heat  from  the  fires  under  the  -boilers  was  the  cause  of 
many  disastrous  mine  fires,  and  in  time  all  the  boilers  were  removed 
to  the  surface  and  the  mines  are  safer  in  consequence.  After  this, 
steam  pipes  were  laid  from  the  boilers  on  surface  into  the  mines  for 
the  purpose  of  running  the  hoisting  engines  and  pumps,  and  in  most 
cases  the  heat  radiating  from  the  steam  pipes  had  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  ventilation  by  heating  the  air  to  an  unhealthful  de- 
gree and  causing  it  to  become  sluggish  in  its  passage  through  th.e 
mines.  This  suggested  the  propriety  of  placing  the  hoisting  engines 
for  underground  slopes  on  the  surface  and  of  having  bore  holes  for  the 
ropes  to  pass  into  the  mine  at  the  head  of  the  slopes  to  hoist  the  cars. 
The  invention  of  electric  signals  made  it  easier  and  cheaper,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  separate  bore  holes,  since  the  wires  can  be  con- 
ducted through  the  shafts  to  any  point  required  for  signalling  pur- 
poses. The  removal  of  the  large  steam  pipes  formerly  used  to  convey 
steam  to  the  hoisting  engines  was  a  beneficial  improvement  in  all 
cases,  and  they  have  been  removed  in  all  the  mines  of  this  district. 

The  use  of  steam  for  running  pumps  has  become  a  source  of  more 
or  less  annoyance  in  most  of  the  mines,  but  the  gradual  introduction 
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of  compressed  air  or  electricity  will  in  time  banish  the  steam  pipes 
from  the  mines.  The  Kingston  Coal  Company,  at  their  Ed  wards  ville 
collieries,  the  Plymouth  Coal  Company  at  their  Dodson  colliery,  and 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  at  their  Nottingham  colliery,  are  run- 
ning their  underground  pumps  with  compressed  air,  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroad  Company  at  their  Wood- 
ward colliery,  run  the  underground  pump  with  electricity.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  underground  workings  of  the 
mines  is  progressing  continually  toward  a  safer  and  better  condition 
of  things. 

Record  of  Improvements  for  1893. 
Some  important  improvements  were  made  at  several  of  the  col- 
lieries during  the  year  1893,  which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Improvements  by  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company. 

In  the  Hollenback  No.  2  colliery,  a  tunnel  was  driven  through  a 
fault  in  the  red  ash  seam.  It  is  200  feet  long  and  7x12  feet  in  size. 
At  the  No.  5  South  Wilkes-Barre  colliery  a  tunnel  was  driven  from 
the  Baltimore  to  what  is  designated  as  the  Stanton  seam.  It  is  a 
horizontal  tunnel,  700  feet  long  and  7x14  feet  area.  A  second  open- 
ing was  driven  for  this  seam  also,  rising  on  a  grade  of  7  degrees.  It 
cut  the  seam  at  a  length  of  500  feet  and  it  has  a  sectional  area  of 
165  feet. 

Another  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Kidney  to  the  Hillman  seam, 
a  length  of  475  feet,  and  7x12  feet  area.  These  tunnels  have  opened  a 
large  area  of  coal  for  this  colliery.  The  sinking  of  a  new  air  shaft 
for  this  mine  was  completed  to  a  depth  of  90  feet  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Its  size  is  12x37  feet  and  was  sunk  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
creasing their  already  large  volume  of  ventilation. 

At  the  Maxwell  colliery,  preparations  are  made  to  have  work 
ready  by  the  time  the  new  shaft  is  sunk  to  the  Baltimore  seam.  This 
work  is  done  from  the  lower  lifts  in  the  Jersey  No.  8  coUieiy.  Tun- 
nels were  driven  from  the  two  lower  lifts  of  the  Baltimore  seam  to 
the  red  ash.  Each  of  these  tunnels  will  open  the  Ross  and  the  red 
ash  seams,  so  that  when  the  shaft  is  completed  to  the  Baltimore  seam 
enough  workings  will  be  ready  opened  to  furnish  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  coal. 

The  sinking  of  the  Maxwell  shaft  was  commenced  in  the  year  1892, 
and  at  the  close  of  that  year  it  was  down  to  a  depth  of  134  feet.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1893  the  sinlving  was  suspended  for  several  months,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  down  a  depth  of  400  feet.  Its  size  is 
12x54  feet. 

A  new  slope  was  sunk  a  short  distance  west  of  the  shaft  from  the 
surface  to  open  work  on  the  Hillman  seam.    Its  size  is  GJxl2  feet, 
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and  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  year  it  was  driven  to  a  length,  of  440  feet  on 
^rade  of  20  degrees. 

Tkis  will  also  open  some  coal  for  the  Maxwell  breaker  in  addition 
to  the  production  of  the  shaft. 

The  woodwork  of  the  Maxwell  breaker  is  completed  ready  to  be 
equipped  with  machinery.  It  will  be  ready  to  prepare  coal  for  the 
market  by  tlie  time  the  skaft  is  completed. 

At  the  No.  9  colliery,  Sugar  Notch,  the  underground  slojie  was  ex- 
tended a  distance  of  300  feet  where  a  new  lift  was  opened.  A  rock 
tunnel  was  driven  on  a  rise  of  45  degrees,  having  an  area  of  12^x8-^- 
fcet,  and  a  length  of  104  feet,  for  the  pumose  of  improving  the  ventila- 
tion. 

At  the  Lance  No.  11  colliery  important  improvements  are  in  pro- 
gress and  some  were  completed.  A  new  underground  slope  was  sunk, 
extending  farther  south  than  the  bottom  of  the  old  slope.  It  is  800 
feet  long  on  a  grade  of  8  degrees  and  opens  a  considerable  area  of  coal 
which  has  been  hitherto  unavailable. 

An  air  passage  was  driven,  also,  through  rock  a  distance  of  200  feet, 
liaving  a  sectional  area  of  84  square  feet. 

A  new  air  shaft  is  in  progress  of  sinking  for  this  colliery  for  the 
jmi-pose  of  enlarging  the  volume  of  air.  Its  size  is  12x30  feet,  and  it 
wa,s  at  a  depth  of  300  feet  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  tlie  Nottingham  colliery  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  by 
the  introduction  of  compressed  air  to  run  the  undergi'ound  pumps,  in- 
stead of  steam.  There  are  8  pumps  used  in  this  mine,  and  the  steam 
necessary  to  run  them  heated  tlie  air  to  an  almost  intolerable  de- 
gree. The  two  duplex  Ingersoll  air  compressers,  with  Corliss  engines, 
were  located  on  the  surface.  Their  size  is  28x34 Jx48  inches,  having 
a  capacity  for  producing  11,000  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute.  One 
pair  furnishes  sufficient  air  to  run  the  8  pumps  and  one  is  operated 
during  the  day  and  the  other  during  the  night.  The  farthest  pump 
is  at  a  distance  of  7,200  feet  from  the  compressors.  The  air  pipe  to 
the  first  pumps  is  14  inches  diameter,  and  from  there  to  the  other 
pumps  12  inches.  They  are  working  satisfactorily,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mine  ventilation  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

At  the  Wanamie,  No.  18,  collieiy  a  short  tunnel  was  driven  from 
the  Baltimore  to  work  the  Cooper  seam.  Its  size  is  7x12  feet,  and  its 
length  175  feet. 

Improvements  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

At  the  No.  2  Baltimore  colliery  a  new  underground  slope  was  driven 
a  distance  of  450  feet  on  a  dip  of  20  degrees  to  work  the  coal  of  the 
red  ash  seam  below  the  level  of  the  shaft. 

At  the  No.  3  Baltimore  they  are  sinking  an  underground  slope  on 
ithe  red  ash  seam  and  it  was  down  a  depth  of  600  feet  at  the  end  of 
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the  year.  The  hoisting  engines  for  both  these  slopes  are  located  on 
the  surface,  the  ropes  passing  down  through  bore  holes. 

At  the  Boston  colliery,  several  hundred  feet  east  of  the  old  shaft, 
a  new  shaft  has  been  started.  It  is  intended  to  sink  it  from 
the  surface  to  the  red  ash  seam.  Its  size  is  12x33J  feet  and  it  was 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  110  feet  by  the  end  of  the  year  1893. 

The  sinking  of  another  shaft  is  in  progress  by  this  company  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  No.  5  shaft.  It  was  sunk  at  the  close 
of  the  year  to  a  depth  of  115  feet.    Its  size  is  10^x33^  feet. 

Improvements  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 

At  the  No.  1  shaft  a  slope  was  made  through  old  workings  a  length 
of  1,400  feet  on  a  dip  of  8^  degrees;  size  8x16  feet. 

Another  slope  is  being  sunk  in  the  Greorge  seam.  Its  size  is  8x16 
feet  and  it  was  at  a  length  of  1,000  on  an  average  dip  of  8^  degrees  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A  new  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Forge  to  the  Mills  seam  a  length 
of  800  feet,  and  a  size  of  8x14  feet. 

At  the  No.  4  slope,  a  tunnel  300  feet  long  was  driven  from  the  MiUs 
seam  and  a  rock  plane  was  driven  from  the  Mills  to  the  George  seam. 
Its  length  is  300  feet;  grade,  20  degrees,  and  size,  8x14  feet. 

Improvements  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 

Company. 

At  the  Avondale  colliery  a  horizontal  tunnel  was  driven  through 
the  rock  from  the  red  ash  to  the  E-oss  seam.  Its  size  is  7x10  feet  and 
its  length  300  feet.    This  opens  a  large  area  of  the  K/Oss  seam. 

At  the  Woodward  colliery  both  underground  slopes  were  extended, 
the  one  in  the  red  ash  seam  a  length  of  306  feet  to^  a  total  length  of 
2,019  feet  and  the  slope  on  the  Baltimore  seam  was  extended  a  length 
of  372  feet,  thus  opening  in  each  a  new  lift.  The  tunnel  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report,  which  is  being  driven  from  the  red  ash  to  cut  the 
Baltimore  seam  was  driven  a  distance  of  486  feet.  Its  total  length 
now  is  1,686  feet.  When  this  tunnel  is  completed  it  is  intended  to 
liaul  the  coal  of  the  Baltimore  seam  below  a  certain  line  in  the  slope 
out  through  it  to  the  foot  of  the  red  ash  shaft,  where  it  will  be 
hoisted  to  the  surface. 

The  three  new  shafts  in  progress  of  sinking  by  this  company  in 
Hanover  township  are  not  yet  completed.  The  Bliss  shaft  was  at  a 
depth  of  669  feet.  The  Auchincloss  No.  1  at  a  depth  of  661  feet,  and 
the  Auchincloss  No.  2  at  a  depth  of  ().50  feet.  The  size  of  each  shaft 
is  12x43  feet  3  inches. 

Improvements  by  the  Parrish  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Parrish  colliery  a  new  air  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  60 
feet,  having  a  sectional  area  of  216  square  feet.    For  the  purpose  of 
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improving  tlie  ventilation  a  24-foot  Guibal  fan  was  erected,  run  by  a 
horizontal  engine,  20x3G-incli.  Under  a  speed  of  50  revolutions  and 
one  inch  water  gauge,  it  is  exhausting  120,000  cubic  feet  of  air  i)er 
minute.  The  upcast  haiS  an  area  of  130  feet  and  the  downcast  an 
area  of  100  square  feet. 

The  Button  wood  shaft,  which  is  an  opening  for  a  new  colliei-y,  was 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  680  feet,  having  cut  four  coal  seams.  The  air 
shaft  connected  therewith  is  at  a  depth  of  400  feet,  having  a  sec- 
tional area  of  12x22  feet. 

The  new  breaker  is  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  ready  to 
ship  coal  to  market  some  time  in  1894. 

Improvements  by  the  Newport  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Lee  colliery  a  new  shaft  was  sunk  to  work  the  .basin  south 
of  the  breaker.  Its  size  is  12x15  feet  and  depth  at  present  200  feet, 
and  it  has  cut  the  Hillman  and  the  upper  split  of  the  Baltimore  seam. 
A  second  opening  is  effected  by  connecting  to  the  slope. 

Pdmping  by  Electricity. 

The  first  electric  pump  in  this  district  was  introduced  into  the 
Woodward  colliery  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company,  to  be  used  instead  of  the  steam  pump  in  the  red  ash 
seam  slope  underground.    The  heat  radiating  from  the  steam  pipe 
was  detrimental  to  the  ventilation,  and  in  order  to  dispense  with  it, 
the  electric  pump  was  introduced  on  trial  and  it  has  [)i  ()ven  A^ery  satis- 
factory.   The  power  station  is  located  in  the  hoisting  engine  house  on 
surface.    The  generator  is  a  No.  25  Thomson-Houston  machine  of  500 
volts,  driven  by  a  Ball  &  Wood  automatic  engiue.    From  the  power 
station  two  No.  0  B,  &  S.  wires  run  overground  to  the  air  and  drop 
down  the  shaft  to  the  red  ash  seam.    They  simply  hang  down  the 
shaft  from  the  hangers  at  the  top.    From  the  shaft  bottom  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  they  are  conducted  down  the  return  airway,  one 
on  each  side.    The  pump  is  a  horizontal  triplex,  single  acting,  with 
bronze  outside  packed  plungers,  6^x8  inches.    It  is  mounted  on  a 
truck  which  constitutes  its  frame  and  is  furnished  with  wheels  so 
that  it  may  be  quickly  moved.    It  is  operated  by  a  20-horse  power 
motor,  the  frame  of  w^hich  makes  a  casing  to  protect  the  motor  in 
case  of  falls  or  droppings  of  water.    The  motor  actuates  the  pump 
through  double  mluction  cut  spin-gears;  the  high  speed  pair  is  nin- 
ning  in  a  gear  case  filled  with  oil.    On  the  left  of  the  motor  is  the 
rheostat  for  starting  and  stopping  the  machinery.    At  this  point 
s|);)i  iv:s  are  emitted  which  would  make  it  unsafe  to  run  in  case  a 
^(jueeze  should  take  place  releasing  an  extra,  volume  of  explosive 
pnses.    This  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the  steam  pump  in  place 
nnidy  for  emergencies  of  this  character. 
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Annual  Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Qualification  for 
Mine  Foreman  and  Assistant  Mine  Foreman. 

The  examination  was  held  in  this  district  on  June  20  and  21  of 
1893,  at  the  Union  Street  School  Building,  Wilkes-I>arre. 

The  board  of  examiners  were  G-.  M.  Williams,  Inspector  of  Mines, 
of  Wilkes-Barre;  Elmer  H.  Lawall,  Superintendent  of  Mines,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  Patrick  McGrann,  miner,  of  Sugar  Notch,  and  David  W. 
Thomas,  miner,  of  Plymouth. 

Seven  applicants  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  for  mine  fore- 
man certificates,  and  28  for  assistant  mine  foreman  certificates. 
Those  recommended  for  mine  foremen  were: 

Daniel  R.  Darvdes,  Plymouth. 

James  Waddell,  Kingston. 

David  Clocker,  Wilkes-Barre. 

J.  Harvey  Faulds,  Wilkes-Barre. 

John  Magee,  Laflin. 

John  S.  Lee,  Nanticoke. 

David  J.  Williams,  Sugar  Notch. 

The  Accidents  of  1893. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  were  either  killed  or  seriously  in- 
jured was  316.  Of  these  casualties,  84  were  fatal  and  2'62  non-fatal. 
Seven  of  the  fatal  ones  and  11  of  the  non-fatal  occurred  in  new  shafts, 
under  process  of  sinking.  There  were  9  new  shafts  being  sunk  in 
this  district  during  the  year  1893.  None  of  them  were  completed  and 
the  sinking  is  continued  in  the  year  1894.  Sinking  deep  shafts  is  a 
dangerous  work  and  although  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  having 
safe  appliances,  accidents  occur.  But  the  greater  number  are  caused 
by  small  pieces  of  rock  falling  from  the  sides  of  the  shafts.  The  sink- 
^•rs,  naturally,  for  their  own  safety,  trim  all  loose  material  as  they 
pass  down,  but  disintegration  causes  pieces  of  rock  to  become  loose 
after  the  shaft  is  sunk  several  feet  below,  and  these  pieces  of  rock 
falling  and  striking  men  at  the  bottom  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  accidents  in  new  shafts. 

The  number  of  accidents  in  the  coal  producing  collieries  was  77  and 
the  non-fatal  accidents  221.  There  is  nothing  new  to  state  regard- 
ing these.  The  greater  number  occurred,  as  usual,  from  falls  of  roof 
and  coal.  Forty  fatal  and  65  non-fatal  were  caused  by  falls.  The 
miner  and  his  laborer  are  all  the  time  while  at  work  in  danger  from 
falls,  either  of  the  roof  or  of  the  coal  at  the  face  of  their  working 
place.  Where  the  top  is  really  bad  and  dangerous,  accidents  rarely 
occur,  because  the  workmen  are  at  all  times  on  the  alert  watching 
and  securing  their  places.  But  it  is  in  places  where  no  danger  is 
apprehended  that  the  most  of  the  accidents  from  falls  of  roof  occur. 
8-10-P3 
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As  to  the  accidents  from  falls  of  coal,  tlie  greater  number  occur  be- 
cause tlie  miner  is  too  eager  to  ixiturn  to  work  after  blasting,  or  does 
not  take  proper  precaution  to  examine  the  face,  and  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  are  dangerous  pieces  of  coal  hanging  before  beginning  to 
work,  and  accidents  take  place  frequently  because  the  miner  does  not 
stand  in  a  safe  position  when  he  has  to  pry  loose  coal  down ;  the  coal, 
when  falling,  either  strikes  or  rolls  upon  him  and  causes  serious  in- 
juries. 

The  number  killed  or  fatally  injured  by  explosions  of  fire-damp  was 
22,  and  4G  others  were  more  or  less  injured.  By  using  the  precaution 
that  is  required  by  the  law,  nearly  all  of  these  could  have  been 
avoided. 

What  is  needed  is  that  no  idle  place  shall  be  entered  with  naked 
light  unless  it  has  been  examined  first  with  a  safety  lamp,  and  that 
all  working  places  shall  be  examined  with  the  safety  lamp  after  each 
brief  cessation  of  work.  If  this  precaution  was  at  all  times  taken, 
the  presence  of  fire-damp  would  be  discovered  and  care  would  be  ex- 
ercised not  to  ignite  it.  This  would  probably  reduce  the  number  of 
injuries  from  explosions  of  fire  damp  to  one-fourth  of  what  they  are. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  caused  in  various  ways  by  mine  cars 
was  12,  and  of  the  non-fatal  ones,  36.  The  greater  number  of  this 
class  of  casualties  are  the  result  of  the  carelessness  of  the  boys  em- 
ployed to  haul  and  to  move  the  cars. 

By  explosions  of  powder  and  premature  blasts  there  were  4  fatal 
and  27  non-fatal  accidents.  Some  of  these  occured  through  the  care- 
less handling  of  powder;  others  because  the  victims  made  the  match 
1/00  short  when  firing  blasts,  so  that  the  blasts  fired  before  they  had 
time  to  get  away,  and  the  others  by  returning,  believing  the  squibs 
bad  missed  fire  and  the  blasts  exploding  when  they  were  approaching. 

Death  of  a  Mine  Superintendent  at  Dorrance  Colliery. 

William  Samuel,  aged  54  years,  a  mine  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company,  was  killed  in  the  Dorrance  colliery  in  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  April  7,  1893,  under  the  following  circumstances:  He 
and  his  brother  Thomas,  who  was  the  foreman  of  the  mine,  under 
William,  descended  the  mine  together  shortly  after  noon.  William 
stepped  off  to  the  Hillman  seam  while  Thomas  descended  to  the  Bal- 
timore seam.  He  did  not  tell  his  brother  where  he  intended  to  go  and 
the  latter  had  no  apprehension  of  danger,  believing  that  he  was 
only  going  to  see  some  part  of  the  workings  in  the  Hillman  seam. 
Late  in  the  evening,  being  much  later  than  usual,  and  he  not  having 
come  home  from  work,  his  family  sent  word  to  Thomas  to  inquire 
where  William  was.  The  latter,  accompanied  by  Hiram  Smith,  assist- 
ant foreman,  went  into  the  mine  and  found  the  return  air  of  the 
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Bowyley  seam  densely  cliarged  with  smoke,  indicating  the  existence  of 
a  fire  in  the  working  of  that  seam.  The  workings  of  the  Bowkley  seam 
consisted  of  only  one  gangway  and  its  return  airway.  This  seam  is 
the  one  next  above  the  Hillman  seam.  A  horizontal  tunnel  had  been 
driven  through  the  upper  measures  across  a  basin.  This  tunnel 
passed  thi'ough  the  Bowkley  and  Abbott  •  seams.  The  gangway  in 
which  the  accident  occurred  had  been  driven  about  five  years  prior  to 
tills  time,  from  the  said  tunnel  east,  a  length  of  about  1,200  feet,  and 
it  had  been  idle  ever  since.  The  timbering  had  rotted  and  the  fire- 
clay roof  had  fallen  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  gangway,  leaving  a 
varying  height  of  from  3^  to  5  feet  over  the  falls.  Thomas  Samuel 
and  Smith  went  into  this  gangway  over  the  fallen  roof  and  when 
within  about  100  feet  of  the  face,  found  timber  on  fire  and  smoke  too 
dense  for  them  to  attempt  to  go  farther.  They  summoned  help  at 
once  and  set  parties  to  carrying  water  in  buckets,  and  othersi  to  lay 
pipe  and  hose.  They  did  not  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  how- 
ever, until  they  had  a  stream  of  water  on  through  the  pipe  and  hose. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  the  smoke  was  cleared  in  a  short  time 
by  increasing  the  air  current  and  building  brattice  to  convey  it  for- 
ward to  the  face.  The  body  of  William  Samuel  was  found  lying 
across  close  to  the  face  of  the  gangway.  He  was  severely  burned  on 
face  and  hands.  His  naked  lamp,  a  large  one  with  a  handle,  was 
found  set  on  the  fall  about  25  feet  back  from  the  face  of  the  gangway 
and  about  the  same  distance  farther  in  than  where  the  air  current 
returned.  Evidently  he  had  ignited  a  small  quantity  of  fire-damp 
and  was  burned,  got  confused  and  crawled  towards  the  face  instead  of 
outwards,  and  was  suffocated  by  the  afterdamp  and  smoke.  His  body 
was  found  at  8.30  a.  m.  Saturday. 

It  is  a  profound  mystery  that  a  man  of  his  character  and  experience 
should  have  gone  into  such  a  place  without  a  safety  lamp.  He  was 
an  excellent  manager,  of  large  experience  in  gaseous  mines,  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  careful  and  cautious,  and  was  growing  more  so  in  later 
years.  A  man  of  great  courage  and  good  judgment  in  dangerous  sit- 
uations; yet  he  lost  his  life  in  a  simple,  unnecessary  manner. 

Explosion  of  Gas  in  the  'No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke. 

At  about  4.30  p.  m.,  Thursday,  June  22,  an  explosion  of  fire-damp 
took  place  near  the  face  of  the  sixth  lift  of  the  underground  slope  in 
the  Firge  seam,  known  as  No.  9  slope,  in  the  No.  1  shaft  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Coal  Company  at  Nanticoke,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Abram  Walker,  miner,  aged  30  years;  John  T.  Smith,  miner,  aged  36 
years;  Frank  Woland,  laborer,  aged  24  years;  John  Malinofskey,  la- 
borer, aged  32  years,  «nnd  Frank  Beenirk,  doortender,  aged  15  years, 
and  injuring  John  H.  Gwme,  driver,  and  John  Wiesgabel,  l;iborer. 
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The  sixth  lift  was  on  the  east  side  and  was  in  a  long  distance. 
Within  about  800  feet  of  the  face  it  made  a  very  short  bend  around 
a  narrow  anticlinal.  A  short  distance  inside  of  the  bend  a  new  con- 
necting road,  or  section  road,  was  made,  to  bring  the  coal  from  the  par- 

t  I  counter  gangway  above.  The  gangway  was  the  intake  and  the 
counter  gangway  the  return.  A  short  distance  inside  the  connecting 
road,  on  the  counter  gangway,  two  breasts  had  been  driven  up  the 
pitch  a  short  distance  from  the  counter-gangway.  These  breasts 
were  connected  by  a  cross-heading  at  the  face,  and  a  door  acros-s  the 
gangway  between  the  two,  diverted  the  air  current  up  to  their  faces. 
Another  door  across  the  section  road  kept  the  air  circulating  along 
the  face  of  the  gangways.  Walker  and  the  two  deceased  laborers 
were  driving  the  counter-gangway,  and  Smith  and  Wiesgabel  wei-e 
driving  the  gangway.  Both  parties  had  completed  their  day's  work 
and  had  agreed  to  go  out  together,  when  the  driver  came  in  with  two 
empty  cars.  He  left  these  standing  on  the  gangway  at  the  section 
branch  and  sent  the  door-boy  with  the  mule  to  haul  Smith's  loaded 
car  back.  In  the  meantime  the  driver  went  up  the  counter  to  see  if 
Walker  had  a  car  loaded.  On  his  return  he  hitched  his  mule  to  the 
two  empty  cars,  intending  to  pull  them  up  the  section  branch,  and  at 
that  time  a  terrific  explosion  occurred,  destroying  the  air  stoppings 
for  a  long  distance  back.  The  officials  of  the  mine  felt  the  concussion 
of  the  explosion  and  took  rescuers  in  to  their  relief  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. They  found  Wiesgabel,  G-wyne  and  the  doorboy  Beenick  alive 
and  took  them  out,  but  they  were  not  able  to  reach  the  others  until 
means  were  taken  to  send  the  air-currents  forward  so  as  to  clear  the 
after-damp,  and  this  took  several  hours.    When  found  all  were  dead. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gas  accumulated  in  the  tW'O  short  breasts 
while  the  doors  were  open  and  that,  it  ignited  from  the  lights  of  one 
of  the  men  coming  out  by  the  counter-gangway.  The  rescuers  did  all 
in  their  power  to  reach  them  without  delay  but  found  it  impossible 
without  restoring  the  ventilation. 

A  Fatal  Explosion  in  the  No.  4  Shaft,  Kingston  Goal  Company. 

At  about  12  o'clock,  Friday,  July  21,  1893,  four  persons  w^ere  fatally 
injured  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  No.  3  underground  slope  of 
the  No.  4  shaft  of  the  Kingston  Ooal  Company.  The  victims  were 
William  B.  Jones,  miner;  Patrick  O.  Malia,  miner;  Benjamin  Wilson, 
miner,  and  Matthew  Brennan,  driver. 

All  died  during  the  following  two  days. 

A  section  of  roof  had  fallen,  breaking  the  brattice  down  at  a  point 
50  feet  back  from  the  face  of  gangway  a  short  distance  inside  of  the 
brattice  door  and  opposite  the  heading  where  the  air  cuiTent  passed 
down  to  the  airway.    The  three  men  were  engaged  timbering  and 
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clearing  this  fall.  Tliey  worked  with  safety  lamps  at  the  fall  and 
knew  that  there  was  a  body  of  gas  along  the  roof  from  the  cavity  of 
the  fall  in  towards  the  face.  Outside  of  the  brattice  door  they  had 
naked  lights.  Just  after  eating  their  dinner,  the  driver  being  with 
them,  having  brought  a  car  in  with  timber  on,  two  of  the  men  with 
naked  lights  on  their  hats  stepped  on  the  bumpers  of  the  car,  one  at 
each  end,  to  roll  the  timber  off,  and  the  gas  tailing  back  above  the 
collars  to  that  point  ignited  from  one  of  the  naked  lamps.  All  were 
severely  burned  and  all  died.  A  fire  boss  had  been  with  them  all 
morning,  but  at  this  time  he  had  gone  back  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  to  eat  his  dinner  and  escaped  uninjured. 

A  Fatal  Explosion  of  G^as  in  the  Lance  ISTo.  11  Colliery,  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  at  Plymouth. 

The  accident  occurred  at  2  p.  m.,  Thursday,  September  21,  and  the 
following  persons  lost  their  lives:  Joshua  Golightly,  assistant  fore- 
man; Owen  P.  Jones,  mason;  John  Flanagan,  mason;  David  M. 
Jones,  contractor,  and  William  Jones,  miner,  lived  a  short  time.  Two 
others  were  severely  injured,  viz :  Thomas  Williams,  miner,  and  Owen 
L.  Evans,  blacksmith. 

They  were  making  preparations  to  make  a  change  in  one  of  the  air 
splits.  Two  parallel  breasts  had  been  driven  from  one  lift  to  another 
on  the  Cooper  seam,  but  only  one  was  driven  all  the  way  through 
and  this  was  temporarily  closed  with  boards,  having  a  slide  door  to 
enable  persons  to  pass  through. 

A  shaft  was  driven  up  through  the  rock  from  the  Bennett  seam  con- 
necting to  the  side  of  one  of  the  breasts  mentioned  in  the  Cooper  seam. 
This  was  to  be  used  for  an  air  passage.  David  M.  Jones,  the  con- 
tractor, and  his  men,  William  Jones,  Thomas  Williams  and  Owen  L. 
Evans,  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  about  to  finish  cleaning  it 
out.  The  masons,  Owen  B.  Jones,  John  Flanagan  and  Joseph  Cum- 
mings,  were  building  a  wall  across  the  lower  end  of  each  of  the  two 
breasts  in  the  Cooper  seam.  The  wall  had  been  completed  across  one 
and  they  had  nearly  finished  the  other.  They  were  on  the  lower  side 
while  John  Flanagan,  Jr.,  and  another  young  man,  were  on  the  upper 
side. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  assistant  foreman,  Joshua  Gro- 
lightly,  approached  the  slide  door  and  perhaps  jiassed  through  with  a 
naked  light  at  the  upper  end  of  the  breaists,  where,  evidently  unex- 
pected by  him,  gas  had  accumulated  and  it  ignited  from  his  lamp. 
The  concussion  forced  the  wall  down  upon  the  three  masons,  killing 
two  instantly  and  injuring  the  other  fatally.  The  two  above  the  wall 
escaped  unhurt.  Two^  of  the  four  at  the  bottom  of  the  air  shaft  were 
instantly  killed  by  the  concussion,  and  the  other  two  severely  injured. 
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Mr.  Grolightly's  body  was  found  severely  burned  near  the  place 
where  the  explosion  took  place.  His  safety  lamp  was  in  his  pocket, 
and  his  naked  lamp  close  by  his  body.  These  circumstances  show 
that  the  gas  accumulated  somewhere  close  to  the  temporary  stopping 
in  which  the  slide  door  was  placed,  and  Mr.  Grolightly  had  been  seen 
carrying  his  naked  lamp  in  going  down  towards  this  slide  dcM>r  about 
two  minutes  before  the  explosion  took  place. 
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Nature  and  Cause  of  Accident. 

Hand  crushed  by  lieiim  caught  by  con- 
necting rod  nt  ent:ine  \vh(>n  he  was 
careh'sslv  \vipini/  1  he  hed-iilate. 

Painfully  luirl  l«\  a  tall  ot  i op  coal. 

\  Face  and  hands  ot  each  hui  ned  liy  ex- 
'/     iihisidi;  iif  a  snia  1 1  iiuanii  1  >  ol'  gas. 

I'aiih          I  rac!  u i'ed  a  nd  b( Illy  injured; 

ca;.;i'  (h' seen  dec!  mi  him  al  bol  t  oni  shaft. 

13otlile?zs  Iraciured;  a  colhir  fell  on 
liim  while  lu'lping  to  put  up  a  pair 
of  t  imlie;-s. 

Severe  scalp  wound  and  bruised  on 
arms  b\  talliui:'  from  a  ]ilaiformin 
the  shaft,  adistajiceol  iwclve  feet. 

)  Paini'uH>'  liurt  by  being  siiuee/.ed  be- 
")     t  ween  cars. 

Leg  bill  ken  by  a  fall  of  slate  from  be- 

ncatli  the  top  coal  in  Ross  seam. 
fKace   and    h.mds    of  each  slightly 
;     burned  b>-  an  explosion  of  i;.as;  t  lie 
]     uas  was  brciif^hl  ilo»n  upon  tlieir 
L    la.mi)s  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
Badly  cut  and  bruised  by  a  blast;  the 
match  was  cut  too  short  for  him  to 
get  away. 

Arm  iMokcn  by  being  caught  between 

car  and  vonl'. 
Leg  broken  by  coal  falling  from  side 

of  gang\vay. 
Leg  tract  11  red  by  a  fall  of  slate  re 

leased  by  tlie  shock  of  a  blast. 
Back  and  hi|)  slightly  injured  bv  a  fall 

of  tire  clay. 
Hip  dislocated  and  cut  on  face  and 

head  by  a  fall  of  rock. 
liCg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal. 
Thigh  fractured:  when  prying  down 

a  piece  of  bony  coal  it  struck  him  on 

the  leg. 

Location  —  Luzerne 
County. 

Edwardsdale,    .  .  . 

do.  do. 
do.  do, 
Plymouth  

Wilkes-Barre,   .  .  . 
Hanover  township, 

Wilkes-Barre  twp., 
Wilkes-Barre,   .  .  . 

Edwardsdale,    .  .  . 
WMlkes-Barre,   .  .  . 

Nanticoke,  

Newport  township.  . 

Wilkes-Barre.   .  .  . 

do.      do.       •  ■  • 

do.      do.  ... 

Mocanaqua  

Wilkes-Barre,   .  .  . 

Name  of  Colliery. 

Breaker  No.  4,  

Shaft  No.  2  

J  Shaft  No.  1  

Lance  No.  11,   

Empire,   

'  Shaft  No.  4,  

Empire  

Slope  No.  4  

Alden  

j  Dorrance  

Hollenback  

•nojpiiqo  JO  J8qmnjs[ 

•peiJj'BK 

g    S'^^-S  i    ^    --^^^^    ss'        ^-  s  s  ^  s  ^-s 

O          COCCt-COC<(          O          CC•^!0          ^.  t«cc          c-.      O              -rr      o      <z> -^^ 
cc             iM     iM     o                    iM                    c?t     T)<  — i     ur;     o     :c     ^     S  o 

Occupation. 

Engineer  

Miner  

:  do  

Laborer,  

Co- Laborer,    .  .  . 

do.          .  .  . 

Laborer,  

do  

do  

Miner  

Timberman,  .  .  . 
Miner  

do  

do  

Laborer  

Miner,  

Name  of  Person. 

John  Zipiah  3 

Robert  Jones  i 

Andrew  Wohler,  ... 
Frank  Roberts,  .  .  .  ,  ^ 

Patrick  McElwee,    .  .  • 

John  Evans,  

Michael  Golenski,   .  . 
Paul  Yankle,  

William  'P.  (Jillhths,  . 
David  I'riichaid,  .  .  . 

David  H.  Williams,  , 

John  Henry  Gwynn,  . 

William  Netherten,  . 

David  B.  Evans,  .  .  . 

Michael  Lenahan,  .  . 

John  J.  Kitchen.  .  .  . 

AndrewBenachefskey, 
John  Barrett,  .... 

auoppoB  JO  -OM 

CO        T(<o?ot-cc        ~        o  —  n        rC'3'in        ~     i  -     oc     c.     o  — ■  rsj 

t-l  rHrHi— 1,-lr-l            ,—1            <>JlMC<»                 O       ^)  ^JC^lMI^JCOCCtC 
<M           M(Mir3C<!lM           IM           C<!C<»C<1           C-JlNC^  NC^WC^IMS^N 

•juaptoi>B  JO  ajt'a 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


FIFTH  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

(LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES.) 


Hazleton,  Pa. 

Hon  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  my  annual  report  as 
Inspector  of  coal  mines  for  the  Fifth  Anthracite  district  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1893. 

The  report  will  show  that  this  year  the  production  of  coal  reached 
e),239,068.10  tons,  being  an  increase  over  1892  of  396,343.11  tons. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  in  and  about  the  mines  was  58,  being  an 
increase  of  10  over  the  fatalities  of  last  year,  leaving  29  wives  widows, 
and  68  orphans,  in  this  and  other  lands  to  mourn  for  husband  and 
father. 

The  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  was  99,  being  a  decrease  of  11 
from  the  list  of  similar  accidents  for  1892. 

Embodied  in  table  No.  4  will  be  found  the  two  fatalities  of  Jeddo 
Tunnel,  by  which  two  widows  and  four  orphans  are  left  in  Hungary. 
The  tables  show  that  a  life  was  lost  in  the  mining  or  preparation  of 
each  107,570  tons  of  coal;  that  for  each  non-fatality  reported,  there 
was  produced  63,021  tons  of  coal  and  for  each  accident,  fatal  or  non- 
fatal, 39,737  tons  of  coal  were  produced.  They  also  show  a  fatal  acci- 
dent for  each  302.5  persons  employed,  a  non-fatal  injury  to  one  person 
for  177.2  employed,  and  an  accident,  fatal  or  non-fatal,  to  one  person 
in  each  111.7  persons  employed. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  improvements  at  the  collieries  is 
given. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  LEWIS. 
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Tonnage  of  all  Companies  for  the  Year  1893. 

A  Pardee  &  Company,   519,249.07 

Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,    1,258,327.10 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,   830,242 . 15 

C.  B.  Marlde  &  Co.,   471,740.14 

LindeiTQan  &  Sheer,   488,610.19 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company,   350,400 . 03 

J.  C.  Haydon  &  Co.,    284,302.04 

Pardee  Brothers  &  Co.,   354,922.05 

Pardee  Sons  &  Co.,   220,013 . 17 

Calvin  Pardee  &  Co.,    134,887.15 

A.  S.  Van  Wickle,   398,573.09 

Wm.  T.  Carter  &  Co.,   80,976.00 

C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co.,    214,328.00 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co.,   215,307.17 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,   129,492.02 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,   128,008.03 

John  S.  Wentz  &  Co.,   92,930.10 

The  Evans  Mining  Company,   53,302.14 


Total  tonnage,    0,239,008.10 


Numbej'  of  Fatalities  and  Tons  of  Coal  Mined  per  Life  Lost. 


Names  of  Operators. 

Number  of 
lives  lost. 

Tons  of  coal 

produced 
per  life  lost. 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.  

9 

57.994 

8 

157.291 

8 

lO;].  780 

5 

94.  o49 

5 

97. 723 

1 

284.362 

50.703 

1 

226,613 

Calvin  Pardee  &  Co.,  

2 

67.444 

A.  S.  Van  Wickle,  

56.939 

1 

214.328 

1 

215.307 

1 

128.668 

2 

46. 465 

58 

107,570 
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Nmnber  of  No7i-Fatal  Accidents  and  Tons  of  Coal  Produced  per 
Person  Injured. 


Names  of  Operators. 

Number  of 
persons  injured . 

Number  of  tons 
of  coal  pro- 
duced per  per- 
son injured. 

5 

103, 850 

8 

157,291 

2 

415, 121 

15 

31,450 

13 

37,58K 

4 

87  615 

T           TTnviir^n  At  C^i\ 

40, 623 

10 

35,492 

t*arde8  Sons  &  Co 

32,373 

134  888 

A     S    Van  WiV»klP 

13 

33,214 

1 

86,976 

3 

71,443 

4 

53, 827 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  

3 

43,164 

1 

128,668 

3 

30, 977 

99 

63,021 

Number  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  accidents  and  Tons  of  Coal  Produced 
per  Person  Killed  or  Injured. 


Name  of  the  Operators. 


A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  

Coxe  Brothers  &  Co. ,  

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 

G.  B.  Markle  &Co.,  

Linderman  &  Skeer,   

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  .... 

J.  C.  Haydon  &  Co. ,  

Pardee  Brothers  &  Co. ,  

Pardee  Sons  &  Co.,  

Calvin  Pardee  &  Co  

A.  S.  Van  Wickle  

Wm.  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  

C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co.,   .  .   

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co  


Number  o  f 
persons 
k  i  1 1  ed  or 
injured. 


Tons  of  coal  pro- 
diiced  per  per- 
son killed  or  in- 
jured. 
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Nmnber  of  Fatal  and  N'on-Faial  accidents  ayid  Tojis  of  Coal  Produced 
Per  Person  Killed  or  hijured — Continued. 


Names  of  the  Operators. 

Number  of 
persons 
killed  or 
injured. 

Tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced per  per- 
son killed  or  in- 
jured. 

3 

43,IG4 

2 

61,334 

5 

18,. 086 

The  Evans  Mining  Company,   

Total  fatalities  and  non-fatalities  and  average  for  all,  .... 

157 

39, 737 

Classification  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Accidents. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 

Number 
killed. 

Number 
injured. 

Totals. 

3 

1 

6 

7 

14 

29 

43 

4 

4 

8 

6 

18 

24 

9 

22 

31 

4 

2 

6 

11 

18 

6 

11 

17 

Total  accidents  from  all  causes  

5S 

99 

157 

Nationality  of  Persons  hijured  Fatally  and  Non-Fatally . 


d 

d 

Nature  of  Accident. 

ci 

rica 

P 

Si. 

A 

A 

.2 

c 
.5 

c3 

<a 

a 

"3 

CO 

O 

tn 

a 
o 

60 

s 

"oo 

CO 

ust 

o 

W 

< 

o 

-A 

1 

<; 

17 

11 

8 

7 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 

58 

34 

18 

8 

19 

12 

1 

2 

4 

1 

99 

51 

29 

16 

26 

18 

4 

5 

6 

1 

1 

157 
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Comparative  Statement  Showing  the  Number  of  Tons  of  Coal  Produced 
per  Fatality^  Niwtber  of  Persons  Employed  per  Life  Lost,  and  Number 
of  Fatalities  per  Thousa?id  Employes  for  the  Past  Ten  Years. 


Years. 

Production  of  coal  in 
tons  for  each  year. 

Number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. 

Tons  of  coal  produced 
per  fatal  accident. 

Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 

Number  employed  per 
life  lost. 

Nnmber  of  deaths  per 
thousand  persons  em- 
ployed. 

1884  

5,274,227 

40 

131,885 

14, 299 

357.47 

2,79r 

1885,   

5,535,544 

42 

131, 798 

14,224 

338.66 

2,952 

1886  

5,333,518 

35 

152,386 

14, 140 

404.00 

2,475 

1887,   

3,961,594 

15 

264, 106 

14,096 

939.73 

1,064 

1888,   

4,892,514 

32 

152,891 

14,448 

451.50 

2,215 

5,655,19(5 

46 

122,939 

14,686 

319.26 

3,200 

1890  

5,776,699 

52 

111,090 

14,421 

277.33 

3,606 

1891,   

5,803,964 

53 

109. 509 

14,961 

282.28 

3,548 

892,   

5,842,721 

48 

121, 725 

16,277 

339.19 

2,949 

893,   

6,239,068 

58 

107, 570 

17,540 

302.48 

3,307 

Totals  

54,315,045 

421 

129,014 

149,092 

354.14 

2,824 

1  able  of  Comparison  Shoioing  Number  and  Different  Causes  of  Fatal 
Accide7its  i?i  the  Fifth  District  for  the  Past  Ten  Years. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Totals 

9 

3 

12 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

By  falls  of  coal  roof  and  sides,  .  . 

10 

19 

13 

6 

14 

22 

19 

6 

25 

18 

162 

By  blasts  and  explosions  of  powder. 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 

2 

11 

m 

By  cars  inside  and  on  the  surface. 

17 

8 

5 

3 

6 

11 

19 

6 

15 

15 

105 

By  machinery,  inside  and  on  the 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

3 

4 

28 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

10 

By  miscellaneous  causes,  inside 
and  on  the  surface,   

8 

5 

12 

1 

6 

4 

5 

6 

3 

6 

56 

Total  fatalities  

40 

42 

35 

15 

32 

46 

52 

53 

48 

58 

421 
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Colliery  Improvements  Ma.de  During  the  Year  ISb'd  in  the 
Fifth  Anthracite  District. 

A.  Pardee  &  Co. 

Hazleton  Mine. — At  this  colliery  two  additional  tunnels  have  been 
driven  to  the  Wharton  vein,  finding  it  in  both  in  excellent  condition. 
The  pumping  plant  at  this  colliery  has  been  reinforced  by  the  addition 
of  one  of  the  large  and  efficient  duplex  pumps  built  at  the  Jeanesville 
shops. 

Laurel  Hill. — At  this  colliery  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  plant  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  high  pressure  boilers,  known  as 
the  Porcupine  or  Hazleton  boilers,  each  of  300  horse  power. 

Cranberry. — At  this  colliery  two  new  slopes  have  been  sunk  on  the 
Wharton  vein,  finding  it  in  fair  condition.  The  breaker  is  being  re- 
modeled to  accommodate  the  increasing  production  and  will  be  easily 
able  to  prepare  900  mine  cars  of  coal  daily.  An  additional  mine  loco- 
motive has  been  placed  at  this  colliery. 

East  Crystal  Ridge. — At  this  colliery  a  new  plane  from  the  breaker 
at  the  new  slope  to  the  basin  on  the  south  side  of  breaker  has  been 
erected,  and  engines  for  hoisting  coal  from  the  slope  placed  in  posi- 
tion on  w'ell  built  masonry  foundations. 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

No.  4  Colliery. — A  new  trial  slope  is  being  sunk  on  the  Mammoth  vein 
to  open  a  new^  lift  in  this  slope;  it  is  as  yet  but  50  feet  below  the  pres- 
ent bottom  of  the  working  slope. 

No.  6  Colliery. — At  the  shaft  of  this  colliery  and  at  a  point  in  this 
shaft,  400  feet  from  the  top  of  it,  and  510  feet  above  the  bottom,  two 
rock  tunnels  have  been  driven  on  the  North  side  of  the  shaft  tow^ard 
the  Mammoth  vein,  forming  the  bottom  and  turnout  of  the  new  foot 
of  the  shaft  and  joining  each  other  before  reaching  the  vein;  the  one 
being  driven  around  the  shaft  having  a  small  plane  and  from  it  a 
descending  grade  to  carry  the  empty  cars  to  the  junction  with  the 
other  tunnel,  which  is  driven  with  an  up  grade  from  the  shaft  in 
f;n^or  of  drainage  and  easy  movement  of  loaded  cars.  The 
lengths  of  these  tunnels  at  present  an'  375  feet  and  710  feet  respect- 
ively; they  will  open  up  two  lifts  of  Mammoth  vein  coal  on  an  average 
pitch  of  45  degrec^s,  which  has  proved  to  be  about  fifty  (50)  feet 
in  thickness  and  in  good  condition,  and  will  make  this  a  very  product- 
ive colliery. 

Hanto  Screen  Building. — Here  a  new  screen  and  jig  house  has  been 
erected  this  year  doubling  at  least  the  capacity  of  the  former  building. 
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It  will  be  put  in  operation  early  in  1894,  and  the  old  plant  will  be  re- 
paired and  remodeled.  The  complete  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
5.000  tons  of  prepared  coal  per  day.  A  new  electric  light  plant  has 
been  erected,  and  in  place  of  the  26  old  cylinder  boilers  which  were 
not  capable  of  supplying  steam  enough  for  the  old  plant,  there  have 
been  substantially  built  and  enclosed  four  batteries  of  two  each  of  the 
high  pressure  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  of  832  horse  power,  to  sup- 
ply steam  for  the  whole  plant. 

a  B.  Markle  &  Co. 

By  this  company  the  following  improvements  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year : 

Jeddo  No.  4. — Here  a  new  double  breaker  has  been  built  to  take  The 
places  of  both  of  the  old  breakers  known  as  Nos.  3  and  4,  new  hoist- 
ing engines,  breaker  engines,  and  boilers  have  been  erected  and  sub- 
stantially housed.  This  breaker  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  per  day. 
In  order  to  convey  the  coal  from  Jeddo  No.  3  to  the  new  breaker,  an 
inside  plane  has  been  constructed  known  as  Plane  E,  from  the  gang- 
way of  No.  4  to  the  bottom  of  No.  3,  a  distance  of  210  feet  on  an  aver- 
age pitch  of  24  degrees  operated  by  gravity,  and  has  a  five  foot  drum 
controlled  by  suitable  brake. 

Highland  No,  5. — A  new  ventilating  fan,  of  the  Guibal  pattern,  IG 
feet  in  diameter,  has  been  erected  at  this  colliery.  Conveyors  to  carry 
the  slate  from  the  breaker  to  the  bank  have  been  constructed,  and  a 
new  storehouse  for  mine  supplies  built.  Inside  this  colliery.  Plane  A 
was  driven  in  the  vein  and  graded  from  the  bottom  gangway  to  the 
upper  level  gangway  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  a  distance  of  165 
feet  on  an  average  pitch  of  fourteen  degrees,  which  is  operated  by  a 
drum  six  feet  in  diameter. 

Plane  B. — Also  constructed  in  like  manner  from  bottom  gangway 
to  upper  level  gangway,  a  distance  of  285  feet  on  an  average  pitch  of 
fifteen  degrees;  drum  six  feet  diameter. 

Jeddo  No.  3. — A  new  pump  and  boiler  house  was  built  at  this  col- 
liery, also  a  fresh  water  plant.  At  Jeddo,  second  basin  East  end, 
strippings  an  additional  steam  shovel  and  two  locomotives  were 
placed. 

At  Jeddo  during  the  year  a  most  convenient  and  commodious  office 
building  was  erected  by  this  company.  Its  walls  are  of  native  stone, 
and  the  building  being  large  enough  to  bring  all  the  different  offices 
under  one  roof,  greatly  facilitates  the  transaction  of  business. 

A  new  dw^elling  house  was  also  built  at  Jeddo  for  the  managing 
partner. 

Highland  No.  3. — This  slope  was  temporarily  abandoned  the  latter 
part  of  January,  and  the  cover  of  clay  was  removed  from  the  coal  and 
is  being  used  to  fill  in  the  trestle  between  Highland  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
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Linderman  &  Skeer. 

East  Sugar  Loaf  No.  2. — At  this  colliery  the  underground  slope  has 
been  sunk  another  lift,  making  the  sixth  from  the  surface,  and  from 
this  Wharton  slope  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  to  the  Mammoth  vein, 
opening  up  a  new  lower  lift  of  this  vein  which  is  found  in  excellent 
condition.  The  slope  is  still  being  sunk  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
the  basin  in  the  Wharton  vein  is  reached.  A  still  lower  lift  of  tlie 
Mammoth  vein  will  probably  be  developed  from  this  slope.  The  new 
breaker  mentioned  in  the  report  of  1891,  has  fully  realized  the  capa- 
city claimed  for  it. 

Humboldt  Colliery. — This  colliery  was  abandoned  by  the  company 
on  May  22,  1893,  and  the  pumps  were  removed. 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company. 

This  company  has  improved  the  four  large  dwellings  at  the  western 
end  of  the  tov/n  by  having  them  repainted. 

At  No.  3  slope  a  new  Worthington  pump  has  been  placed  and  lines 
of  steam  and  column  pipes  laid  for  the  same. 

No.  5  Slope. — At  this  slope  a  large  pump  has  been  placed  in  the  sub- 
terranean slope  and  a  line  of  column  pipe  laid  to  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

No.  6  Slope. — In  this  slope  the  double  pump  has  been  moved  to  the 
counter  above. 

No.  8  Slope. — A  large  single  pump  has  been  added  to  the  pumping 
outfit  of  this  slope.  The  rolling  stock  has  also  been  extensively  re- 
paired. 

At  No.  5  boiler  plant  a  Pollock  heater  has  been  erected  which  is 
showing  very  good  results.  The  boiler  plants  of  the  colliery,  includ- 
ing breaker  and  slopes  are  equipped  with  a  new  grate  bar,  which 
is  simple  in  construction,  which  is  known  as  the  Leisenring  Manufac- 
turing Co's  Patent  Shaking  Grrate  Bar,  and  which  seems  designed  so 
simple  in  design,  yet  is  so  efficient  that  it  must  become  universally 
used  in  boiler  furnaces. 

Mine  Fires  During  1893. 

At  East  Crystal  Ridge— A.  Pardee  &  Co. 

On  Monday  morning,  April  17,  the  pump  house  at  the  second  lift 
of  this  slope  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  before  help  could  be 
summoned,  the  fire  had  burned  its  way  to  the  slope  and  the  flames 
were  carried  up  the  slope,  burning  out  all  the  crop  timbers  and  caus- 
ing the  slope  roof  to  fall  for  a  great  part  of  its  length.  Water  v/as 
carried  through  hose  from  Cranberry,  a  distance  of  1500  feet  and  the 
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coal  which  was  on  fire  along  slope  was  played  on,  but  with  the  heavy 
pitch  and  the  continued  falls  of  roof,  it  was  found  to  be  truly  "up  hill 
work."  General  Superintendent  Frank  Pardee  decided  Wednesday 
morning,  April  19,  to  try  the  experiment  of  accumulating  a  large 
body  of  water  on  the  surface  near  mouth  of  slope  and  by  means  of 
large  gates,  allow  it  to  rush  into  the  slope  in  a  flood.  By  his  directions 
a  huge  wooden  tank  of  12,000  gallons  capacity  was  constructed,  with 
a  broad  gate,  and  the  lever  of  the  old  slope  bridge  at  the  surface  was 
attached  to  raise  it,  and  so  successful  was  the  plan,  that  by  Friday 
evening  the  fire  was  completely  extinguished.  Men  were  put  to  work 
at  once  to  re-open  and  re-timber  the  slope,  and  work  in  this  direction 
was  prosecuted  vigorously  and  the  slope  was,  if  possible,  put  in  better 
condition  than  before  the  fire.  On  the  7th  December  fire  was  found 
in  the  same  pump  house,  which  destro^-ed  the  slope  a  second  time, 
but  it  w^as  extinguished  by  the  same  plan  as  the  former  fire,  and  in 
as  short  time.  During  the  second  fire,  when  the  first  flood  of  water 
was  let  loose  and  went  rushing  down  the  slope  to  the  fiery  mass  of 
burning  coal,  reversing  the  air  current  and  becoming  a  mass  of  scald- 
ing steam,  three  men,  viz:  G-eneral  Superintendent  Pardee,  Mine  Fore- 
man Minford  and  Foreman  Carpenter  Most,  were  prett}^  severely 
burned  through  an  error  in  not  retreating  far  enough  for  safety;  for- 
tunately there  were  no  serious  results  from  the  occurrence. 

Drifton  Slope  No.  2,  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  third  lift  pump  house  of  this  slope  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  6th,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
fire  had  burned  its  way  to  the  hoisting  slope  and  was  soon  raging 
amongst  the  timber  thereon.  This  slope  has  a  very  steep  pitch,  and 
the  fire  being  fed  with  air  from  below  and  an  open  slope  to  act  as  a 
chimney,  it  was  soon  burning  the  coal  in  the  side  pillars  of  the  slope, 
and  at  one  part  of  the  slope  where  the  coal  was  free,  it  soon  burned 
the  supporting  timber  out  and  allovv^ed  part  of  the  pillar  between  the 
slope  and  steam  pipe  way  of  pump  to  run.  On  this  slope  fire  a  very 
novel  experiment  in  putting  out  fire  in  a  steep  slope  was  tried;  the 
nozzles  of  two  lines  of  hose  were  fastened  to  the  rear  end  of  the  gun- 
boat of  the  slope,  and  the  engineer  was  signalled  to  run  it  slow^ly 
down,  and  when  the  fire  was  reached,  with  no  person  at  the  nozzles, 
but  at  a  secure  distance  up  the  slope,  the  water  w^as  poured  on  to  the 
burning  sides  so  efficiently  that  the  fire  was  completely  under  control 
by  Monday  morning,  and  much  loss  of  property  was  averted. 
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Examination  of  Applicants  for  Certificates  of  Qualifica- 
tion AS  Mlse  Foremen  and  Assistant  Mine  Foremen. 

The  examination  of  foremen  and  assistants  was  conducted  in  the 
Pine  street  public  school  building  of  the  city  of  Hazleton,  the  use  of 
which  was  granted  to  the  board  by  the  controllers  of  the  city.  The 
board  was  composed  of  Hon.  Eckley  li.  Coxe,  of  Di  ifton,  coal  operator  ; 
John  W.  Scott,  of  Hazleton,  and  Michael  Mulligan,  of  Upper  Lehigh, 
miners,  with  Inspector  J.  M.  Lewis. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  board  to  issue  certificates  of  qualification  to  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons  as  mine  foremen : 
Names  and  Post-ofiice  address — 

Patrick  Somers,  Hazleton. 

William  T.  Jones,  Oneida. 

Richard  J.  West,  Coal  Dale. 

John  J.  McNeils,  Drifton. 

Henry  Ernst,  Derringer. 

Christian  Miller,  Freeland. 
The  board  recommended  the  issue  of  a  certificate  under  the  new  law 
to  Lawrence  Boyce,  of  DL^yea,  who  was  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of 
qualification  under  the  former  law.  Also  to  issue  certificates  of 
qualification  as  assistant  mine  foremen  to  the  following  named  per- 
sons: 

Names  and  P.  O.  Address  of  Persons  recommended  for  certificates  as 
Assistant  Mine  Foremen. 

Charles  Boner,  Harwood. 
Lewis  Linderman,  Derringer. 
Henry  Zimmerman,  Nuremburg. 
Peter  E.  Oster,  Nurembur/ij. 
James  Abrams,  Go  wen. 
Frank  Inama,  Cowen. 
Vincent  Kresky,  Oneida. 
Peter  H.  James,  Milnesville. 
William  Walker,  Ebervale. 
Frank  Carter,  Hazleton. 
Anthony  Reilly,  Hazleton. 
John  Bradwell,  Nesquehoning. 
Henry  Banff,  Nesquehoning. 
John  Black,  Summit  Hill. 
Jacob  A.  Jeffries,  Lansford. 
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Remarks  in  regard  to  Fatalities  of  1893. 

There  were  fifty-eight  fatal  accidents  in  connection  with  the  mining 
and  preparation  of  coal  for  market  during  the  year  1893,  this  being  an 
increase  of  ten  over  the  fatalities  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  but  nat- 
ural to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increase,  and  by  examining 
table  No.  1  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  with  ordinary  care,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  law,  many  of  these  sad  occur- 
rences would  not  be  recorded.  The  falls  of  coal,  roof  and  sides  are  the 
causes  for  the  largest  percentage  of  fatalities,  including  those  of  coal 
and  clay  on  the  strippings,  amounting  to  31  per  cent,  or  18  of  the  58, 
while  cars  inside  and  on  the  surface  come  next  with  15  of  the  fatal- 
ities, or  25.9  per  cent.  Blasts  and  powder  explosions  being  the  cause 
of  11  deaths  or  19  per  cent;  miscellaneous  causes,  inside  and  on  the 
surface  account  for  9  deaths  or  15.5  per  cent;  machinery  for  4  deaths, 
or  6.9  per  cent.,  while  explosions  of  CH4  gas  resulted  fatally  to  but 
one  person,  or  1.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  fatalities. 

As  in  former  years  I  have  given  full  descriptions  of  some  of  the  ac- 
cidents, so  this  year  some  are  described  here,  but  table  No.  4  is  filled 
out  so  as  to  give  the  cause  of  accident  and  death  briefly.  The  num- 
bers correspond  with  those  of  the  table. 

No.  1. — At  east  Sugar  Loaf  No.  5,  January  14,  John  Reshko,  Hun- 
garian, company  man,  30  years  of  age,  was  instantly  killed.  The  col 
liery  was  idle  and  Reshko  and  some  others  were  cleaning  ice  and 
snow  from  the  railroad  tracks  under  the  breaker.  A  freight  car  was 
standing  on  a  branch  and  the  locomotive  pushed  a  truck  loaded  with 
railroad  iron  up  the  track,  and  to  let  it  pass  Reshko  stepped  to  the  side 
of  the  track,  but  there  was  not  room  enough  and  his  head  was  caught 
and  crushed  between  the  two  cars.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  or- 
phans. 

No.  2. — At  Sandy  Run  breaker,  January  23,  John  Drakanovesky, 
Hungarian,  loader,  16  years  old,  was  riding  on  an  empty  gondola  car 
under  the  schutes,  and  contrary  to  orders  was  at  the  brake;  seeing 
that  the  brake  wheel  was  going  to  strike  one  of  the  schutes,  he  moved 
along  the  platform  of  the  car,  slipped,  as  he  said,  and  fell  across  the 
rail,  w^as  caught  by  the  wheel  and  pushed  along  the  track  before  it. 
While  the  wheel  did  not  pass  over  him,  his  injuries  were  so  serious 
that  he  died  the  next  day. 

No.  3. — At  Beaver  Brook  colliery,  January  26,  Laslo  Nemed,  Hun- 
garian, laborer,  24  years  of  age,  a  single  man,  had  his  leg  terribly 
crushed  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  the  nearly  level  breast  where  he  labored 
for  Mike  Panlfi.  He  was  throwing  some  bone  back  on  the  gob  about 
ten  feet  from  the  face,  when  the  rock,  without  almost  any  warning, 
discharged  two  props  and  he  was  caught  under  the  falling  mass.  He 
was  sent  to  the  State  hospital  at  Hazleton,  where  in  twenty-eight 
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hours  after  the  accident  he  died.  In  my  examination  of  the  working 
place,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  props  under  tlie  rock  were  stood 
too  far  on  one  side;  if  a  third  one  had  been  phiced  under  the  mass,  it 
could  not  have  fallen,  but  the  weight  was  so  one-sided  that  the  props 
were  swung  out  by  it. 

No.  4. — Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  Irish,  company  man,  60  years  old, 
single,  with  Mike  Lavick  and  John  Brochinchick,  at  Sirring  ^lountain 
No.  4  breaker,  on  the  morning  of  January  25,  were  struck  by  empty 
railroad  cars,  which  ran  away  under  the  breaker.  They  were  at  the 
time  crossing  the  tracks  to  their  w^ork,  and  as  the  morning  was  cold 
there  was  quite  a  fog  from  the  steam  pipes  along  the  tracks  under 
the  breaker.  All  three  were  struck  by  the  cars,  but  only  Fitzpatrick 
was  seriously  injured,  one  leg  being  fractured  and  other  injuries  re- 
ceived, which  caused  his  death  during  the  night. 

No.  5. — Michael  Verishock,  Polish,  laborer,  22  years  old,  single,  was 
injured  January  27,  at  Spring  Brook  colliery,  by  the  coal  falling  on 
him  while  helping  the  miner  to  bar  down  the  same.  His  spine  and 
one  leg  were  fractured.  He  died  from  his  injuries  at  the  hospital 
on  February  27. 

No.  6. — At  Gowen  No.  4  slope,  February  3,  Charles  Shaffer,  16  years 
old,  an  American,  patcher,  w^ho  was  employed  to  sprag  the  loaded 
cars  near  the  foot  of  the  slope,  was  caught  betw^een  the  hind  end  of 
a  loaded  car  and  the  leg  of  one  of  the  cross  timbers,  and  his  head  was 
crushed  so  badly  that  he  died  the  same  night.  As  the  "Barney''  was 
coming  down  the  slope  empty,  he  did  not  have  to  sprag  the  loaded 
car  and  so  left  his  place  of  work  and  got  behind  the  loaded  car,  per- 
haps to  push  it  along;  when  it  was  running  around  a  curve  it  was 
derailed,  causing  the  hind  end  to  fly  over  to  the  side  and  he  was 
caught  by  it. 

No.  7.— At  the  top  of  Milnesville  No.  3  slope,  February  3,  John 
Sachs,  Italian,  outside  laborer,  was  employed  in  loading  rock  from  a 
shute  into  stripping  or  dumping  cars.  While  two  of  these  cars  were 
being  moved  down  the  grade  by  him  to  give  room  for  empty  cars 
under  the  shute,  he  attempted  to  couple  them  and  in  so  doing,  got 
his  head  between  the  bumpers  and  was  instantly  killed,  as  the  weight 
of  the  cars  caught  him  so  as  to  allow  of  no  escape.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  the  risk  he  ran,  as  the  cars  would  have  stopped  when 
the  loaded  car  in  front  was  reached  and  then  they  could  have  been 
coupled  without  danger  to  any  one. 

No.  10.— At  Highland  No.  2,  February  13,  James  Dugan,  Irish, 
miner,  45  years  old,  was  killed  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  blast 
which  exploded  before  he  turned  away  from  it,  as  his  laborer  testified. 
He  must  have  ignited  the  powder  in  the  squib  he  w^as  using.  A 
widow  and  seven  orphans  moui  n  his  loss. 
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No.  11. — At  No.  4  slope,  Milnesville,  February  23,  Michael  Dough- 
erty, Irish,  miner,  35  years  of  age,  was  instantly  killed  by  two  runa- 
way cars  on  slope,  which  left  the  track  at  the  latches  to  upper  lift,  and 
and  ran  into  and  demolished  a  board  shanty  where  dynamite  was 
thawed  by  a  steam  heater,  and  in  which  Dougherty  and  two  other 
persons  were  at  the  time;  four  motherless  and  fatherless  orphans 
mourned  his  death.  This  death  was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
top  men  in  handling  the  cars,  the  unnecessary  delay  in  having  the 
safety  block  rebuilt,  which  had  been  off  for  a  week  at  least,  and  the 
disobedience  of  orders  by  the  deceased  and  those  with  him  in  being 
in  the  shanty  at  all. 

Nos.  15  and  16.— At  East  vSugar  Loaf  No.  6,  March  17,  Joseph 
Guidos,  24  years  old,  and  Joseph  Yonkofski,  33  years  of  age,  both 
Poles,  and  both  miners  working  as  partners  in  breast  four  in  Prim- 
rose vein,  were  found  in  the  schute  of  breast  3  on  this  date.  Yon- 
kofski was  dead  and  Gnidos  unconscious  aind  fatally  injured,  as  he  died 
at  the  hospital  the  same  day  without  any  lucid  interval.  These  men 
were  engaged  in  driving  a  cross  heading  to  breast  3  which  was  driven 
up  and  stood  finished,  and  they  stayed  in  on  the  night  of  the  16th  to 
work,  and  when  firing  a  shot  in  the  heading,  retreated  to  the  heading 
below,  and  as  the  coal  from  the  shot  and  loose  coal  fell  down  their 
manway  they  must  have  decided  to  go  down  the  manway  of  breast  3, 
and  in  doing  so,  the  last  man  slipped  and  fell  and  carried  the  leading 
man  down  with  him  to  the  schute  of  the  breast,  where  they  were 
found  by  the  fire-boss.  When  he  was  making  his  examination,  he 
reached  the  foot  of  their  breast  and  found  their  ladder  up  and  their 
coats  and  cans  at  the  foot  of  the  breast.  Fearing  something  was 
wrong,  as  he  could  get  no  answer  from  the  face,  he  summoned  help, 
and  going  up  breast  3,  as  he  knew  of  their  being  at  work  on  the  head- 
ing, and  not  trusting  to  go  up  their  manway  on  that  account,  he  found 
them  as  described ;  Yonkofski  left  a  widow  and  one  child  in  Poland. 

The  Laurel  Hill  Disaster. 

On  the  morning  of  April  3,  by  the  firing  of  a  blast  in  breast  21,  in 
east  gangway  "A,"  of  tunnel  No.  3,  Wharton  vein,  fifth  lift  of  slope  No. 
5,  the  water  in  the  abandoned  jjortion  of  No.  3  slope.  Mammoth  vein, 
was  tapped.  As  no  work  had  been  done  in  any  of  the  underlying 
veins  of  No.  3  slope  below  the  portion  filled  with  water,  it  was  very 
difiicult  to  understand  how  this  calamity  occurred.  By  consulting  the 
map  and  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  it  is  true  no  work  was  done 
in  the  underlying  veins,  a  proving  hole  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  lead 
to  another  split  of  the  Mammoth  vein  or  the  overlying  Primrose  vein, 
was  driven  to  the  top  of  an  anticlinal,  and  a  small  trial  gangway 
driven  westward  on  the  apex  of  this  anticlinal,  more  than  fifteen  fears 
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ago,  as  the  date  of  survey  on  section  is  January  24,  1878,  and  into  :lie 
face  of  this  proving  hole,  the  blast  in  the  Wharton  vein  breast  blew 
through  thus  allowing  the  compressed  air  to  rush  out  first  extinguish- 
ing the  lights  of  nearly  all  the  men,  then  the  water,  standing  in  sixty 
yards  of  the  slope,  its  airway  and  the  pumpway  from  the  fifth  to  the 
fourth  lift,  with  a  fall  of  100  feet,  rushed  in. 

Either  by  the  rush  of  wind  or  water  the  man  way  of  breast  21  was 
blocked,  and  the  pillar  between  breast  20  and  21  being  the  weakest 
point,  it  was  torn  out  by  th(^  water  and  being  a  a  slippy  nature  was 
taken  out  clean  to  the  face  of  breast  20,  and  upon  the  giving  way  of 
the  battery  of  breast  20,  the  coal,  slate,  and  timber  was  carried  down 
the  breast  to  the  gangway,  completely  blocking  the  same.  Had  this 
pillar  remained,  I  believe  no  lives  would  have  been  lost,  as  it  is  very 
evident  that  miners  Trembath  and  Hodgson,  when  firing  the  blast, 
would,  as  usual,  have  gone  around  the  pillar  toward  the  face  of  the 
breast  20,  where  miner  Williams  was,  and  being  above  the  crop  head- 
ing, the  water  would  not  have  risen  to  where  they  were,  but  with  the 
washing  out  of  the  pillar  and  the  blocking  of  the  manways  they  were 
carried  down  breast  20,  with  coal  and  rock,  and  buried  beneath  the 
mass.  The  bodies  of  Williams  and  Trembath  were  recovered  on  Fri- 
day night  and  Saturday  morning  on  the  gangway,  and  the  body  of 
Hodgson  was  found  in  breast  20  nearly  twenty  feet  from  the  gang- 
way. 

Trembath  and  Hodgson  each  left  a  widow  and  three  orphans  to 
mourn  their  untimely  decease. 

Many  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  gangway  and  breasts,  both 
inside  and  outside  these  two,  had  narrow  escapes  from  drowning  in 
trying  to  reach  the  slope,  while  the  water  was  so  high  in  the  gangway, 
but  no  one  was  seriously  injured. 

A  General  Description  of  the  Remodeling  of  the  Cross  Creek  Coal 
Company's  Coal  Breaker,  at  Colliery  No.  10,  Eckley,  Pa. 

The  original  breaker  was  constructed  in  1861,  and  had  the  old 
method  for  preparing  coal.  In  1893,  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
model the  old  breaker,  or  build  a  new^  one;  and,  as  no  surrounding 
location  adjusted  itself  to  the  condition  of  the  various  surface  hoists, 
it  was  decided  to  remodel  the  old  breaker. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  operate  the  breaker  while  remodeling  it,  the 
work  of  construction  had  to  be  carried  on  without  interfering  with 
machinerj^,  etc.,  which  was  accomplished  without  suspending  the  col- 
liery for  a  single  day. 

The  plan  of  construction  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plates. 

Plate  I  is  a  general  plan  of  the  breaker  as  remodeled,  showing  the 
location  of  the  rools,  screens,  etc.,  also,  the  method  of  conveying 
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tlie  coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  plane  to  the  top  of  the  breaker.  The 
cars  are  hoisted  out  of  the  slope  to  the  self  acting  bridge  and  are  run 
back,  as  shown  on  the  plate,  to  where  the  coal  is  dumped  into  a  schute 
which  feeds  the  conveyor.  The  conveyor  was  constructed  completely 
as  far  as  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  breaker,  before  the  new  plat- 
form was  put  in.  A  temporary  schute  was  run  from  the  conveyor 
discharge  to  the  platform  until  the  old  dump  and  car  hoist  were  taken 
out. 

Plate  II  is  a  ground  plan  showing  the  relative  location  of  the  old 
and  new  foundation  and  bents;  also,  showing  what  old  bents  were 
taken  out.  Bents  "1"  to  "5"  represent  the  new  construction.  Bents 
"A,"  "B,"  "C,"  etc.,  represent  the  old  structure. 

The  plan  of  construction  was  carefully  worked  out  so  as  not  to  have 
new  bents  interfere  with  the  machinery  of  the  old  breaker.  The  posts 
of  the  new  structure  were  spliced  in  continuous  lengths,  and  the  old 
frame  was  not  disturbed  until  the  new  frame  was  a  completed  struct- 
ure. All  the  line  shafting  and  other  machinery  for  the  new  breaker 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  old  machinery.  There  were  seven 
revolving  screens  taken  out  and  replaced  by  double  gyrating  screens. 
A  new  screen  was  fitted  up  already  to  slide  onto  the  head  blocks  and 
the  old  screen  was  taken  out  at  night  and  the  new  one  slid  into  place 
ready  for  operation  the  next  morning.  The  night  work  was  aided 
considerably  by  the  use  of  the  electric  light.  The  remodeling  of  the 
breaker  increased  its  capacity  seventy-five  per  cent. 

Plate  III  shows  in  detail  the  plan  of  construction  of  the  jigs.  The 
coal  coming  from  the  screens  enters  jigs  "A,"  "B,"  and  "G."  The  pure 
coal  from  the  top  of  "A,"  "B,"  and  "0,'^  is  carried  by  conveyors  to  a 
schute  where  it  is  inspected  and  runs  to  the  pockets;  while  the  doubt- 
ful coal  and  slate  is  taken  out  of  the  slate  hoppers  of  "A,"  "B"  and  "C" 
and  goes  to  a  conveyor,  which  carries  it  to  "D;"  from  "D"  it  goes  to 
the  intermediate  picking  schutes  where  the  pure  coal,  the  doubtful 
coal,  and  the  slate  are  separated  by  boys.  The  pure  coal  is  in- 
spected and  runs  to  the  pocket,  the  doubtful  coal  is  picked  into  a 
schute  which  carries  it  to  the  crushers,  i.nd  the  slate  is  carried  by  a 
schute  to  the  conveyor,  which  deposits  it  on  the  slate  bank. 

Plate  IV  is  a  section  through  bent  "2"  (Plate  II),  showing  the  gen- 
eral structure  after  remodeling;  also,  the  method  of  bracing  the 
bents  with  truss  rods  and  brackets.  The  brackets  are  shown  in  de- 
tail in  the  lower  right  hand  corner. 

Plate  V  shows  a  detailed  section  of  the  conveyor  which  conveys 
the  coal  to  the  top  of  the  breaker.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plate,  the 
flights  are  3'  6^"  long,  and  are  fastened  at  each  end  to  an  endless 
chain. 

Plate  VI  is  a  detailed  plan  of  the  dump  and  stop-block  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plane  for  dumping  the  cars  which  are  run  over  the  surface 
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from  other  slopes.  A  trip  of  cars  is  run  onto  the  track  to  the  right 
in  the  plate,  which  has  a  pitch  of  O-IG"  to  12".  The  forward  axle  of 
the  car  strikes  "A''  which  drops  hook  "B''  and  raises  lever  "C,"  thereby 
allowing  the  forward  axle  to  pass  over  hook  "B,"  the  forward  axle 
strikes  lever  "C,"  which  throws  up  hook  "B"  which  catches  the 
back  axle  of  the  forward  car  and  holds  the  whole  trip.  The  operator 
pulls  lever  "P,"  which  drops  hook  "B,"  which  allows  one  car  to  run 
onto  the  dump.  He  then  dumps  the  car  by  pulling  lever  "S."  Aftei' 
he  sees  that  the  coal  is  all  out  of  the  car,  he  pulls  lever  -J"  which 
allows  the  car  to  run  off  of  the  dump,  and  he  is  ready  for  the  next 
one.  In  this  wrj,  one  man  is  enabled  to  handle  the  whole  trip  of  cars, 
dumping  them  very  quickly. 

Description  of  a  Furnace  with  Automatic  Stoker,  Travel- 
ing Grate,  and  Variable  Blast,  Intended  Especially  for 
Burning  Small  Anthracite  Coals. 

By  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Drif  ton,  Pa.* 

Although  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  burning  of  anthracite  for 
many  years,  I  found  when  I  came  to  study  the  matter  carefully  that 
I  was  far  from  thoroughly  understanding  it,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  burning  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  that  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subject,  which  was  not  very  extensive,  had  more  of  a 
tendency  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten  me.  I  began,  therefore,  to  in 
vestigate  the  subject  so  as  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  definite  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  question.  With  the  aid  of  my  assistant,  Mr. 
John  E.  Wagner,  I  began  at  Drifton  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
burning  of  small  anthracites. 

We  first  erected  a  smaU  furnace  with  a  grate  three  feet  long  and 
two  feet  wide,  with  which  we  experimented  about  tw  o  months.  From 
the  information  thus  acquired,  we  designed  and  built  another  furnace 
of  about  the  same  size,  which  gave  us  facilities  for  extending  our  inves^ 
tigations  still  further.  After  experimenting  several  months  with  the 
second  furnace,  we  built  a  third  one,  which  was  much  larger,  having 
a  grate  area  of  about  68  square  feet,  which  was  exactly  the  size  of  the 
grate  used  in  the  boiler-plant  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  We  experimented 
with  this  several  months,  and  then  erected  an  improved  furnace,  a 
description  of  which  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  and  placed  it  in  one 
of  our  regular  boiler-plants. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Coal  Waste  Commission  some  of  the 
results  of  our  experiments: 

"A  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  the  testing  laboratory  of 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  by  Mr.  John  E.  Wagner,  in  burning  small  coals,  from 
which  the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at: 


*  Being  part  of  a  paper  read  at  the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago  in  August.  1S93. 
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"A  series  of  careful  experiments  were  made  with  a  forced  draught, 
obtained  in  one  case  by  a  fan  and  in  the  other  by  a  steam  jet,  which 
showed : 

"First. — That  the  ashes  produced  by  a  steam  jet  were  never  as  low 
in  carbon  as  those  produced  by  the  fan;  that  is,  an  appreciable  larger 
per  cent,  of  the  carbon  was  utilized  by  the  fan-blast.  This  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  carbon  in  the  ash  over  the  grate 
is  reduced  to  a  certain  point  the  steam  dampens  it  somewhat,  and  it 
ceases  to  burn  sooner  than  it  does  when  dry  air  only  is  blown  through 
it. 

"Second. — That  with  the  fan-blast  the  rate  of  combustion  per  square 
foot  per  hour  is  greater  than  with  the  steam  jet. 

"Third. — It  was  found  that  where  a  bed  of  coal  was  ignited  and 
burned  out,  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  ash  is  much  less  than 
where  coal  is  successively  added  to  the  burning  mass.  In  practice 
it  is  not  generally  possible  to  allow  the  bed  to  burn  out  sufficiently 
before  adding  the  cold,  unignited  coal;  the  result  is  a  damping  down 
of  the  fire,  w^hich  causes  the  ash  to  cease  burning  sooner  than  it 
would  do  if  there  were  no  reduction  of  temperature  and  checking  of 
the  draught  due  to  the  adding  of  the  coal. 

"Fourth. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  f»f 
steam  in  the  ash-pit  decreases  very  materially  the  tendency  of  the 
coal  to  clinker  on  the  grate  in  comparison  with  the  fan-blast  or  nat- 
ural draught.  It  also  changes  the  color,  volume,  and  character  of  the 
flame,  and,  owing  to  producer  action,  increases  the  distance  that  the 
flame  extends  beyond  the  bridge-wall.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  prac- 
tical, or  at  least  it  is  very  difficult,  to  fire  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal  wll fa- 
out  the  steam  jet  on  account  of  the  clinkering.  This  effect  of  steam 
on  clinkering  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steam,  to^  a  certain 
extent,  moistens  the  ash  close  to  the  grate  and  prevents  the  ash  from 
reaching  there  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  it  would  with  dry  air.  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  into  carbonic  oxide 
and  hydrogen,  which  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent,  and  which,  of 
course,  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  temperature,  tends  to  pre- 
vent clinkering.  The  decomposition  of  the  steam,  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  will  probably  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  flame  referred  to. 

"Fifth. — A  careful  study  of  the  burning  of  culm,  that  is,  the  burn- 
ing of  small  coals  with  more  or  less  dust  in  them,  in  these  and  other 
experiments,  seemed  to  show  that  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  very  high  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  ash,  which  analysis 
showed,  in  some  cases,  reached  58  per  cent.  Unless  special  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  it,  a  large  portion  of  the  fine  coal  runs 
down  through  the  grate.    When  the  culm  gets  red  hot  it  acts  almost 
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like  dry  sand  and  works  its  way  into  the  ash-pit,  thus  increasing 
largely  the  percentage  of  carbon.  Where  coal  has  to  be  transported 
any  distance,  the  value  of  the  culm  at  the  mines  being  very  small,  it 
is  probable,  from  the  investigations  made,  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  remove  the  dust  and  transport  only  the  larger  coal. 

"Sixth. — It  has  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  occurs  to  a  gi  cnitor  or  less  extent  in  all  coals,  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  smallncss  of  the  coal.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  iron  pyrites  occur  generally  in  thin  layers  or  in  incrustations  on 
the  coal.  These  thin  layers  are  broken  otf  and  pulverized  in  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  the  coal,  and  are  tlierefore  found  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  the  ver^^  small  coal.  It  is,  of  course,  w^ell  known 
that  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  in  fuel  is  very  undesirable,  as  it  gen- 
erates sulphurous  acid  and  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  grates  or 
other  iron  work  around  the  boilers,  besides,  in  many  cases,  increasing 
the  tendency  to  clinker. 

"Seventh. — That  while  the  fan-blast  produces  the  best  ash  and  gives 
a  more  perfect  and  greater  rate  of  combustion,  yet  in  many  cases  it 
is  more  advantageous  to  use  the  steam-blower  on  account  of  the  clink- 
ering,  which  may  cause  very  serious  trouble.  In  certain  localities, 
particularly  in  cities,  the  noise  of  the  steam-blower  is  sometimes  a  dis- 
advantage. 

"Eighth. — While  it  is  not  positively  demonstrated,  it  is  thought 
that  the  question  of  mixing  small  coals  from  different  veins  or  differ- 
ent localities  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  w^ould  appear  that  some- 
times two  coals,  each  of  w^hich,  w^hen  burned  separately,  give  reason- 
ably satisfactory  results,  when  mixed  together,  clinker  and  give 
trouble,  probably  because  the  ash  of  the  combined  coals  forms  a  much 
more  fusible  silicate  than  either  of  the  ashes  separately. 

"Ninth. — It  would  seem  that  the  combustion  of  the  small  anthracite 
is  more  perfect  when  the  coal  remains  undisturbed,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  put  in  the  fire,  instead  of 
being  turned  over  so  that  the  partially  consumed  and  unconsumed 
coal  are  mixed  together." 

Our  experiments  were  not  sufficiently  extended  and  exhaustive  to 
justif}^  us  in  asserting  that  all  these  conclusions  are  absolutely  true, 
but  only  that  they  seem  to  us  probable. 

Another  point  referred  to  in  the  same  report,  and  which  our  fur- 
ther experience  seems  to  confirm,  is  the  fact  that  the  temperature 
developed  by  the  burning  of  the  smaller  coals  decreases  with  the  size 
of  the  coal;  this  naturally  involves  a  larger  heating  surface  in  the 
boiler  in  order  to  develop  the  same  number  of  horse  power — that  is 
to  say,  if  you  are  burning  pea  coal  and  obtaining  one  horse-powder  for 
every  nine  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  you  would  probably  re<iuire 
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from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  heating  surface  if  you  are  using  No.  3 
Buckwheat;  although  you  may  be  evaporating  practically  the  same 
amount  of  water  per  pound  of  combustible. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  paper  that  it  is  possible  that  the  best  results 
in  burning  these  small  coals  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  blower  under 
the  grate  and  a  suction  apparatus  in  the  stack.  This  statement 
should  be  modified,  as  the  following  is  probably  a  more  correct  state- 
ment of  the  case:  Where  the  passage  of  the  gases  through  the  boiler- 
furnace  to  the  stack  is  free  and  unimpeded,  and  the  stack  reasonably 
high,  it  may  be  necessary  to  check  the  draught  by  a  damper  near  the 
•outlet;  while  should  the  furnace  and  boiler  be  so  coustructed  that 
the  gases  travel  a  long  distance  and  are  more  or  less  seriously  im- 
peded in  their  flow  to  the  stack,  which  is  not  very  high,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  some  suction  apparatus  in  the  stack.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  certain  speed  for  every  boiler-plant  which  the  gases 
should  have  in  passing  through,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  economi- 
cal results,  and  some  device  should  be  adopted  to  maintain  it. 

Having  determined,  in  a  general  way,  what  seemed  to  me  the 
proper  conditions  for  burning  small  anthracite  economically,  I  started 
to  design  a  furnace  which  would,  as  far  as  possible,  fulfil  the  required 
conditions  which  were: 

1st.  To  ignite  the  coal  and  burn  it  up  without  mixing  it  with  fresh 
fuel;  that  is,  that  fresh  fuel  would  not  be  added  to  the  already  par 
tially  consumed  coal. 

2d.  To  have  the  furnace  so  arranged  that  the  combustion  should 
be  continuous  and  uniform;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  the  furnace 
was  in  use  the  condition  of  the  fire  would  be  practically  the  same  at 
any  hour  of  any  day  of  any  week  of  the  year. 

3d.  To  make  the  work  of  firing  as  easy  as  possible,  so  that  a  mini- 
mum number  of  firemen  would  be  employed,  and  that  the  whole 
operation  of  the  furnace  would  be  controlled  by  an  intelligent  man, 
who  would  have  more  use  for  his  brains  than  for  his  muscles.  The 
idea  being  that  in  a  large  and  complete  plant  the  coal  would  be 
brought  from  the  source  of  supply  by  elevators  or  drags,  and  fed  to 
the  furnace  without  hand  labor,  and  that  the  ashes  would  be  carried 
to  or  dumped  into  a  pocket,  where  they  could  be  easily  loaded  into 
cars  in  the  same  way.  No  pokers,  slice  bars,  or  other  similar  tools 
should  be  needed. 

The  illustrations  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the 
process  are  as  follows: 

Plate  I. — Diagram  illustrating  the  process  and  furnace  for  burning 
the  small  sizes  of  anthracite  coal. 

Plate  n. — A  reduction  of  the  working  drawing  from  which  the 
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iron  work  of  the  automatic  stoker  furnace  for  the  Htii-lin^^  boilers  at 
No.  8  Colliery,  Oneida,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa.,  was  built. 

Plate  III. — Detail  drawing  showing  the  construction  of  the  grate- 
bar  and  water-back  which  forms  the  side  wall  of  the  furnace,  the  air 
seal  by  which  the  air  is  prevented  from  passing  between  the  movable 
grate-bar,  and  the  fixed  side  of  the  furnace  and  the  construction  of 
the  chain  which  carries  the  grate-bars,  also  the  method  of  securing 
the  upper  part  of  the  grate  to  the  lower. 

Plate  IV. — Side  and  transverse  elevation  of  the  Stirling  boiler  plant 
at  No.  3  Colliery,  Oneida,  Pa.,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  grate 
is  placed  under  the  boilers,  also  the  arrangement  for  moving  the  grate 
and  supplying  air  to  the  furnace. 

Plates  VIII  and  IX. — Views  of  the  boilers  at  the  No.  6  slope  at 
Eckley,  Pa.  Plate  VIII  being  made  by  removing  the  front  of  the 
boiler  house,  and  shows  the  running  mechanism  of  the  grate  and  the 
blast-pipe.  Plate  IX  is  a  view  of  the  same  boilers  taken  from  inside 
of  the  boiler  house,  and  shows  in  the  background  the  fan  connected 
with  the  blast-pipe  and  the  next  set  of  boilers  not  yet  finished,  for 
which  another  stoker  is  being  built. 

The  diagram  in  Plate  I  which  I  shall  use  for  the  general  description 
of  the  grate  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the  furnace  as  built, 
it  being  intended  more  especially  to  explain  the  principle  of  its 
action. 

The  furnace  consists  essentially  of  a  travelling-grate,  moving  from 
the  right  toward  the  left.  The  coal  which  is  brought  to  the  hopper 
20  by  a  drag,  spout,  or  any  other  convenient  method  feeds  down  by 
gravity  over  the  fire-brick  14  onto  the  travelling-grate.  The  coal  is 
carried  slowly  at  the  rate  of  frona  3^  to  five  feet  per  hour  toward  the 
other  end.  In  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  coal  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  furnace  is  ignited,  the  other  part  being  covered  with 
ashes  or  partially  consumed  coal.  After  the  furnace  is  heated,  the 
fire-brick  14  which  we  call  the  "ignition  brick,"  becomes  hot,  and  the 
coal  passing  down  under  the  regulating  gate  21,  becomes  gradually 
heated,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  ignition  brick  is 
incandescent.  In  some  cases  the  coal  becomes  hot  enough  to  igaite 
scon  after  ii  jjasses  the  regulating  gate  21.  Under  the  grate  there 
are  a  number  of  chambers  made  of  sheet-iron  which  are  closed  on  all 
sides  except  on  top.  The  blast  from  the  fan  which  is  used  to  furnish 
the  air  is  blown  into  the  large  air  chamber  which  is  the  second  one 
from  the  right.  These  air  chambers  are  open  on  top,  but  the  parti- 
tions are  covered  by  plates  27,  28,  29  and  30.  These  plates  are  of  sucii 
width  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  position  of  the  grate-bars  18, 
there  is  always  one  resting  upon  this  plate,  so  that  the  air  cannot 
pass  from  one  chamber  to  another  except  by  leakage  along  the  bar. 
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(After  the  report  was  printed  ttie  foUowing  correction  or  amend- 
ment of  the  last  paragrapli  o-n  page  IGT,  relating  toi  plate  III,  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  <3oxe.) 

The  grate  is  formed  of  two  ptirtis;  the  lower,  18,  which  is  T-shaped, 
consisting  of  the  vertical  rib  and  the  horizontal  plate  The  hori- 
zontal plate  is  i)erforated  with  a  number  of  conical- shaped  holeis, 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  or  is  cast  with  oblong  openings 
as  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  At  each  end  is  a  lug,  which  fits  into  the 
chain,  11,  also  shown  in  Plate  III.  There  are  two  holes  cast  in  the 
ba,r„  and  two  holes  diilled  in  the  altei^nate  or  long  linksi  of  the  chain 
and  by  means  of  two  bolts  eaich  end  of  the  bar  is  fastened  to  the 
chains.  The  upper  par.t  of  the  bar,  19,  consists  of  sectional  bars, 
which  are  about  Tf  inches  long  by  f  inchesi  wide,  being  tapered 
towards  the  bottom  and  by  me'ansi  of  the  proijectioniSi,  68,  leaves  an  air 
spa^ce  of  -J  inch  between  the  succession  bars.  The  slots  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  lower  ones  are  immediately  under  the  center  of  the 
upper  bars,  19.  In  this  way  it  is  impoissible  for  the  coal,  no^  matter 
how  fine,  to  roll  throngh,  as  the  natural  slope  of  the  coal  will  not 
reach  the  openings  in  18.  The  construction  and  simplicity  of  the 
small  upper  or  sectional  bars,  19,  is  readily  understood  from  i*late 
III,  from  the  upper  right  hand  View  of  which  the  manner  of  securing 
them  to  the  main  or  carrying  bars  is  shown. 

At  the  right  hand  end  of  the  dovetail,  55,  is  a  slot,  G3,  which  will 
admit  of  the  loiwer  parit,  54,  of  the  small  bars  to  drop  into  the  position 
on  the  main  bar  when  the  bar  is  moved  laterally  toi  the  left  and 
another  dropped  in  the  slot  and  moved  along  to  the  left,  until  the 
whole  carrying  bar  is  filled.  To  keep  these  bars  from  dropping  out 
of  the  sloit  in  ^^^hich  they  enter,  the  bars  ar|e  mioved  tO'  the  right,  when 
the  last  bar  is  held  by  the  piartial  doveitail,  69,  and  the  second  from 
the  right  is  held  on  by  the  dovetail  55,  to  the  left  of  the  slot,  63. 
Having  moved  all  the  bars  to  the  night  of  the  carrying  bar,  and  there 
being  no  force  acting  on  the  bars  in  the  direction  to  the  left  any  more 
than  to  the  right,  and  since  it  requires  a  large  force  toi  move  the  ex- 
treme right-hand  bar  to  the  left,  having  to  push  all  the  others,  thei'e 
is  no  tendency  fort  it  to  drop  out,  and  this  method  of  fastening  the 
bars  is  very  simple  and  effective.  To  remove  an  impierf ect  bar,  a  blow 
of  a  hammer  on  the  thin  part,  66,  will  allow  the  parts  to  be  removed 
from  the  carrying  bar,  when  the  others  are  followed  up  and  another 
inserted  at  the  end,  as  above  explained.  The  important  feature  in 
this  bar  is  its  small  dimensions,  the  distribfution  of  the  metal,  its 
ability  to  expand  and  move  sideways  up  and  down  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  or  travel  at  every  change  of  position  of  tln^  (  ai  ,i  \  ing 
bar,  which  occurs  principally  at  the  ends  of  the  furnace.  For  this 
purpose  the  bar,  19,  fits  loosely  at  64  and  65,  over  the  dovetail  55.  It 
will  be  obsei^ed,  that  19  projects  a  little  over  18,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  that  18  prjojects  beyond  19  on  the  left-hand  side,  so  that, 
when  two  eomplete  bars  are  together,  they  overlap  and  close  the 
joints  so  that  no  coal  can  fall  through.  By  constructing  the  grate  in 
this  way,  the  only  parts  expoi^ied  to  Hi;-  liiit  tire  are  small  sectional 
bars,  19,  on  top.  The  main  or  carrying  bar,  18,  is  prietty  well  pro- 
tected fr^oni  the  intense  heat,  does  not  wartp  or  twist,  and  shows,  so 
far,  no  sign  of  giving  out;  this  is  very  important.  The  expansion 
is  also  taken  care  of.. 
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Tlie  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  if  we  are  blowing  into  the  large 
air  chamber  with  a  pressure  say  of  1  inch  water-guage,  the  pressure 
in  the  next  air  chamber  to  the  left  would  be  about  f  inch,  the  next 
to  that  i  inch,  and  the  next  to  that  i  inch.  Of  course  these  figures 
are  not  strictly  correct,  and  are  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating, as  I  am  now  describing  only  the  general  principle  of  the  ap- 
paratus.   The  pressure  in  the  air  chamber  to  the  right  would  be  say 

inch.  The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  coal  when  it 
arrives  on  the  grate  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  blast  sufficient  to 
ignite  it,  but  not  too  strong  to  impede  ignition. 

In  order  to  regulate  exactly  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  each  of  the 
compartments  the  partitions  are  provided  with  registers,  by  the  sim- 
ple opening  and  closing  of  which  the  pressure  in  the  air  chambers 
can  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditions. 

As  the  thoroughly  ignited  coal  passes  slowly  over  the  second  com- 
partment (where  the  air  pressure  is  a  minimum,  it  burns  brisldy, 
and  then  slowly  passes  over  the  3d  compartment  where  the  air  pres- 
sure is  less  and  better  suited  to  the  combustion  of  the  thinner  layer 
of  partly  consumed  coal,  the  bed  continues  to  diminish  in  carbon,  and 
to  be  subjected  to  less  blast,  until,  finally,  the  hot  ashes  are  cooled  olf 
(before  being  dumped)  by  a  very  gentle  current  of  air,  which  is  heated 
and  mingles  with  the  carbonic  oxide  produced  in  the  zone  of  intense 
combustion  B  and  converts  it  into  carbonic  acid,  the  object  being  to 
subject  the  coal  as  soon  as  it  arrives  on  the  grate  to  a  pressure  of 
blast  which  is  the  proper  one  to  ignite  it;  then  burn  it  with  a  blast 
as  strong  as  will  produce  good  combustion,  and  as  the  carbon  is  elimi- 
nated and  the  thickness  of  the  bed  becomes  smaller  to  diminish  the 
blast  to  correspond  to  these  conditions.  The  mass  of  coal  remains  all 
the  time  in  practically  the  same  position  and  condition  in  which  it 
was  placed  on  the  grate,  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  combustion. 
It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  of  the  air  to  pass  out  be- 
tween the  brick  rest  13  and  the  top  of  the  grate  bars  19,  which  have 
no  coal  on  them,  and  if  no  provision  was  made  to  prevent  it  the  air 
would  pass  under  the  air  chamber  along  the  line  of  travel  of  the  grate 
and  enter  the  furnace  through  the  ash  exit  at  17,  thus  forcing  a  large 
excess  of  air  into  the  space  under  the  boiler  and  causing  a  loss  in  two 
ways:  First,  in  the  power  necessary  to  furnish  the  air,  and,  second,  in 
the  heat  carried  off  by  the  surplus  of  air  going  out  the  stack.  This 
is  avoided  by  having  the  returning  line  of  grate  pass  into  a  water  pan 
36.  By  means  of  the  partition  39,  which  passes  down  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  a  water  seal  is  obtained  which  absolutely  cuts  oil 
all  connection  between  the  front  and  back  ends  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  furnace  along  the  line  of  travel  of  the  grate.  The  ash-pit,  which 
is  practically  the  part  to  the  left  of  the  plate  39  is  closed  by  a  door 
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out  of  which  the  ashes  are  taken  and  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  is 
closed  by  a  sheet-iron  casing,  which  passes  down  into  the  water  in  the 
water  pan,  thereby  preventing  the  air  from  passing  out  between  the 
brick  rest  13  and  the  grate  bars  into  the  free  air.  There  is  space 
enough  between  the  extreme  right  hand  end  of  the  water-pan  and  the 
vertical  wall  of  the  casing  to  allow  any  ashes  or  dirt  that  may  a('- 
cumulate  in  the  water-pan  to  be  taken  out  very  easily.  This  is  veiy 
clearly  sliown  in  Plate  VI,  where  the  opening  between  the  bottom  (J 
the  water  pan  and  the  verticle  casing  is  distinctly  shown. 

From  this  brief  description  the  continuous  action  of  the  furnace 
can  be  easily  understood.  The  coal  passing  continuously  down  from 
the  ignition  brick  is  ignited  gradually,  burned  out,  and  the  ashes  are 
carried  off  or  dumped  by  the  grate  bars  as  they  descend,  as  can  be 
easily  seen  on  Plate  VII. 

The  coal  burns  out  from  the  bottom,  that  is,  the  first  thin  layer 
of  complete  ash  forms  on  the  bottom  and  gradually  becomes  thicker 
until  it  reaches  to  the  top.  At  first,  the  ash  is  very  hot,  but  the 
gentle  current  of  air  passing  through  it  gradually  cools  it  off,  and 
when  it  is  dumped  into  the  ash-pit  it  is  not  very  hot.  The  shaded 
portion,  beginning  in  C  and  extending  into  D,  represents  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  ash,  and  the  part  to  the  left  of  that  shows  the  ash 
practically  cooled  or  cooling. 

A  certain  portion  of  air  from  which  the  oxygen  is  not  removed 
passes  through  and  cools  the  ash,  but  in  the  first  sections  of  the  bed 
of  fuel  near  A,  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is  formed,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  air  blown  through  is  not  sufficient  to 
properly  consume  all  the  carbon  and  the  incandescent  carbon  de- 
composes the  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonic  oxide  very  much  as  in 
gas  producers.  This  carbonic  oxide  is  burned  in  the  furnace  by  the 
air  which  has  passed  through  the  ash.  Our  experiments  have  shown 
us  that  if  we  allow  the  gases  to  pass  through  the  furnace  with  a  ve- 
locity that  will  permit  the  carbonic  oxide  to  burn  completely  before 
reaching  the  parts  of  the  furnace  too  cool  for  the  combustion  to  take 
place,  we  get  a  better  result,  and  in  one  of  our  plants  we  have  found 
an  increase  in  efficiency  and  economy  by  putting  a  damper  in  the 
stack  and  checking  the  flow  of  gases.  Of  course,  there  is  a  velocity 
for  each  furnace  above  or  below  which  you  have  less  economy  and  less 
efficiency,  provided  you  are  burning  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of 
coal  per  hour. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  process,  I  will  now  give  some 
details  as  to  the  construction  of  the  grate  and  the  method  of  placing 
it  under  the  boilers. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  we  encountered  in  our  experiments 
with  the  travelling  grate,  was  the  fact,  that  if  we  had  a  fire-brick 
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side-wall  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  form  clinker  along  it.  This 
clinker  would  retard  the  coal  that  should  be  carried  forward,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  fire  near  the  walls  and  allow  the 
air  to  escape,  giving  considerable  trouble.  This  has  been  avoided 
by  making  the  sides  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  bar  (called  the  water-back), 
No.  15,  Plate  III.  This  bar  is  horizontal  on  the  bottom,  but  the  upper 
part  rises  at  the  rate  of  I  inch  to  the  foot  toward  the  front  end,  whicli 
is  also  the  hottest  end.  The  water  is  fed  in  at  the  back  end  and  llo\ys 
out  at  the  top  at  the  front. 

Our  experiments  with  the  Stirling  boilers  show  us  that  if  we  pass 
the  feed  water  which  is  necessary  to  supply  the  boilers  through  this 
water-back,  on  each  side,  the  w^ater  leaves  the  water-back  at  a 
temperature  of  110  to  120  degrees.  This  goes  directly  to  the  feed- 
pump, and  the  heat  is  all  utilized.  We  also  found  that  the  coal  had 
a  tendency  to  burn  a  little  more  rapidly  along  the  water-backs,  so  that 
the  layer  of  partially  consumed  coal  became  thinner  there  more 
quickly  than  in  the  center,  thus  allowing  a  too  free  passage  to  the 
air  at  that  point.  This  has  been  avoided  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
having  no  holes  in  the  grate-bar  at  that  point;  second,  by  making 
the  water-back  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  which  gives 
a  larger  quantity  of  coal  to  be  consumed  along  the  water -back,  so 
that,  if  anything,  the  tendency  is  to  have  the  layer  of  ashes  there  a 
little  thicker  than  in  the  center.  It  is  also  important  that  there 
should  be  practically  a  tight  joint  between  the  end  of  the  bar  and  the 
side  along  which  it  slides.  This  is  accomplished  (as  shown  on  Plate 
III)  by  having  a  casting,  5,  a  portion  of  which,  forming  an  inclined 
plane,  makes  the  fixed  side.  The  joint  is  made  by  round  bars  of  iron 
cut  in  sections  about  1  foot  long.  This  bar  of  iron  rests  on  the  in- 
clined plane  and  rolls  against  the  end  of  the  bar,  18.  If  one  bar,  18, 
protrudes  more  than  another,  it  simply  pushes  this  iron  bar,  43,  bacl^; 
if  it  recedes,  the  iron  bar  follow  s  it  down.  If  the  bars,  43,  were  all  cut 
off  square  at  their  ends,  the  moving  grate-bars,  if  not  exactly  of  the 
same  length,  might  catch  upon  them  if  one  projected  a  little  beycmd 
the  other;  the  bars  43  are,  therefore,  rounded  off  at  the  end,  as  is 
shown  at  43,  Plate  II.  Since  we  have  adopted  this  plan  we  have  had 
no  trouble  whatever  with  the  leakage  of  air. 

The  grate  is  formed  of  two  parts;  the  lower,  1^  which  is  T-shaped, 
consisting  of  the  vertical  rib  and  the  horizont-  ;  plate.  The  horizon- 
tal plate  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  coii'cal-shaped  holes,  wider 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  At  each 
end  is  a  lug,  which  fits  into^  the  chain,  11,  also  shown  in  Plate  III. 
There  are  two  holes  cast  in  the  bar,  and  tw^o  holes  drilled  in  the  al- 
ternate or  long  links  of  the  chain,  and  by  means  of  two  bolts  each  end 
of  the  bar  is  fastened  to  the  chains.    The  upper  part  of  the  bar,  19, 
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consists  of  square  plates,  which  are  about  7 J  inches  square.  Tiie 
holes  in  these  are  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  They  aie 
simply  placed  upon  18,  being  separated  J  inch  from  it  by  three  liitl- 
stops,  55,  which  makes  an  air-space  about  J  of  an  inch  high  between 
the  plates.  The  holes  are  so  arranged  that  the  lower  ones  are  imme- 
diately under  the  center  of  the  solid  par-ts  of  19,  In  this  way  it  is 
impossible  for  the  coal,  no  matter  how  fine,  to  roU  through,  as  the 
natural  slope  of  the  coal  will  not  reach  the  openings  in  18,  In  order 
to  hold  them  in  their  places,  two  clinch-pins,  54,  of  soft  iron  are  cast 
into  19,  The  plates  19  are  ^simply  placed  in  position  over 
18,  and,  with  a  couple  of  strokes  of  the  hammer,  the  soft 
iron  clinch-pins  are  bent,  as  shown,  thus  holding  the  upper 
l^art  of  the  bar  firml}^  in  its  place,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
removed  easily  when  necessary.  It  will  be  observed,  that  19 
projects  a  little  over  18  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  that  18  projects 
beyond  19  on  the  right-hand  side,  so  that,  when  two  complete  bars  are 
together,  they  overlap  and  close  the  joints  so  that  no  coal  can  fall 
through.  By  constructing  the  grate  in  this  way,  the  only  parts  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  fire  are  the  small  square  plates,  19,  on  top.  The  main 
or  carrying-bar,  18,  is  pretty  well  protected  from  the  intense  heat, 
does  not  warp  or  twist,  and  shows,  so  far,  no  sign  of  giving  out;  this 
is  very  important.    The  expansion  is  also  taken  care  of. 

The  construction  of  the  chain  11  is  easily  understood  from  Plale 
III.  The  two  chains  pass  over  three  pairs  of  sprocket-wheels,  14,  in 
Plate  n.  In  order  to  prevent  any  sagging  or  friction,  these  chains 
run  on  a  set  of  roUers,  12,  which  are  carried  by  two  roller-bearers,  7, 
on  top,  and  the  two  roller-bearers,  6,  on  the  bottom.  The  way  in 
which  the  chains  travel  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  Plate  2,  Fig.  II,  The 
object  of  the  lower  sprocket-wheels  at  the  front  end  is  to  bring  ilie 
chain  into  the  water-pan  and  form  the  water-seal. 

The  grate  is  driven  by  worm-wheel  gearing  31,  32,  33,  34  and  35, 
Plate  II,  the  velocity  of  the  shaft  9  being  about  1  revolution  per  hour, 
and  that  of  the  grate  from  3^  to  five  feet  lineal.  The  speed  of  the 
grate  is  very  slow,  and  cannot  easily  be  detected  by  the  eye, 

Plate  n  is  a  photographic  reduction  of  the  working-drawing  from 
which  the  grate  at  Oneida  No,  3  was  constructed, 

Plate  IV  shows  the  plant  at  Oneida  l^o.  3.  It  consists  of  two  150 
horse  power  Stirling  boilers  of  the  ordinary  type  to  which  this  grare 
has  been  applied.  In  this  case  the  fire-brick  arch  60,  covers  almost 
the  whole  of  the  grate,  and  the  gases  from  the  entire  grate  mingle  at 
the  outlet.  The  result  of  having  this  fire-brick  arch  is  to  keep  up 
an  intense  heat  over  the  grate,  giving  a  chance  for  most  of  the  car- 
bonic oxide  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  free  air  before  the  gase:^ 
liecome  cold  by  contact  with  the  heated  surface  of  the  boiler.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  remove  the  heating 
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surfMce  of  the  boiler  from  the  combustion-chamber,  so  that  the  gases 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  cooler  iron  surface  until  the  car- 
bonic oxide  has  been  entirely  burned  and  a  thorough  mingling  of  all 
the  gases  has  taken  place.  In  this  case  the  plant,  which  will  consist 
eventually  of  sev  eral  batteries  of  boilers,  is  so  arranged  that  a  drag- 
will  carry  the  coal  into  a  coal-hopper  in  front  of  each  boiler,  and  that 
the  ashes  will  drop  into  an  ash-pit,  50,  in  each  battery,  from  which 
they  will  l)e  loaded  into  a  car  w^hen  the  pit  is  full  by  simply  opening 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  pit  and  scraping  them  out. 

This  drawing  also  shows  the  method  by  which  the  engine  drives 
the  fan  59  and  the  shaft  upon  which  the  cone-puUies  49  are  situated. 
These  cone-pullies  drive  the  cone-pullies  48  by  which  the  Avorm-gearing 
is  actuated.  They  enable  us  to  change  the  speed  of  the  grate  without 
changing  that  of  the  fan,  and  to  change  the  speed  of  the  fan  without 
changing  that  of  the  grate,  as  the  relation  between  these  two  speeds 
varies  with  the  character  and  size  of  the  coal. 

The  main  shaft  of  the  engine  by  means  of  worm-gearing  drives  the 
drag  that  is  to  carry  the  coal  into  the  coal-hopper. 

The  method  by  which  the  air  is  carried  from  the  fan  into  the  middle 
compartment  of  each  grate  is  also  shown  on  this  plate.  In  this  case 
the  coal  is  fed  in  front  and  the  ashes  taken  out  at  the  back  of  the 
boilers.  '  ■       '  I   i  M^'^   !  '  ^ 

The  plates  VIII  and  IX  show  the  fire-front  of  an  improved  set  of 
cylinder-boilers  with  mud-drums,  etc.,  to  w^hlch  the  stoker  has  been 
applied.  The  worm-gearing  and  air-pipe  and  also  the  fire-front  are 
here  shown. 

In  plate  IX  the  fan  is  shown  in  the  background,  and  in  front,  the 
casing  covering  the  end  of  the  grate  w^here  the  ashes,  are  dumped. 
There  is  a  car  in  the  tunnel  below,  into  which  the  ashes  are  drawn. 
The  large  fan  feeds  into  the  large  air-pipe,  from  which  the  small  pipe 
on  Plate  VIII  branches.  There  are  two  other  similar  nests  of  boilers 
adjoining,  which  are  being  supplied  with  similar  grates.  The  large 
air-pipe  is  intended  to  supply  the  two  remaining  nests  of  boilers,  as 
well  as  the  one  already  in  operation. 

There  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper  a  description  of  the 
Plates,  in  which  is  given  a  list  of  all  the  parts  shown  on  each  plate, 
each  part  being  designated  by  a  number,  which  is  the  same  on  all. 

We  have  been  running  successfully  the  oldest  plant  about  eight 
months.  We  have  made  many  improvements,  principally  in  the  line 
of  simplification  and  elimination  of  unnecessary  parts. 

Since  we  er^^cted  the  Stirling  boilers,  some  six  weeks  ago,  w^e  have 
been  making  experiments  with  them,  using  different  sizes  of  coal. 
A  table  of  the  results  is  hereto  appended.  We  do  not  claim  that 
these  results  are  complete  and  absolutely  accurate.  They  are  correct 
as  far  as  they  could  be  under  the  circumstances.  We  have  not  as 
11* 
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yet  arranged  to  analyze  our  stack-gases  or  determine  to  our  own  sat- 
isfaction the  moisture  in  our  steam.  We  are  engaged  in  this  at 
present,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  give  the  results  until  we  have  veri- 
fied them  by  repeated  experiments  and  checked  up  the  calorimeter. 
The  moisture  is  about  2  per  cent.  We  have,  we  think,  established 
one  fact,  and  that  is  that  the  size  of  the  coal  does  not  materially 
affect  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible. It  does  affect  the  number  of  pounds  of  ^vater  evaporated 
per  square  foot  of  heating-surface.  As  I  said  before,  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  smaller  coals  burn  is  not  as  great  as  that  developed 
by  the  larger  coal,  and  therefore  one  square  foot  of  heating-surface 
will  not  absorb  as  much  heat  when  you  use  small  coal  as  when  you 
use  large;  but  the  economy  (that  is,  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  coal)  appears  to  be  about  the  same  in  all  cases.  Of  course, 
the  commercial  value  at  present  of  No.  3  Buckwheat  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  pea-coal. 

We  append  herewith  a  table  showing  the  size  of  mesh  through  and 


over  which  our  pea-coal,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  buckw^ heats  are  made. 

Size  of  Coal. 

Over  a  Round  Hole. 

Through  a  Round  Hole. 

Pea  coal,   

7-8  inch  diameter. 
9-16  •' 
3-8  " 
3-16  " 

No.  2  "   

3-8       "  "   

3- It;  "   

3-32     "  "   

This  paper  is  not  as  full  and  complete  as  we  would  wish  to  make 
it,  but  the  time  at  our  disposal  since  we  got  our  boilers  in  shape  has 
not  allowed  us  to  make  as  full  and  complete  a  series  of  experiments 
as  we  would  wish;  but  we  think  the  results  already  obtained  are  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  us  in  presenting  this  paper  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  institute. 

We  give  here  the  record  of  the  tests  made  with  the  plant  at  Oneida 
No.  3  and  with  that  at  No.  0  Eckley. 

(A)  In  the  course  of  these  tests  it  has  been  shown  to  our  satis- 
faction that  the  best  results  w^ould  probably  be  obtained  by  extending 
the  air  chambers  to  as  near  the  dumping-end  of  the  grate  as  possible, 
and  regulating  by  the  registers  the  pressure  (which  may  be  very  slight) 
in  the  last  air-chamber,  so  that  a  small  amount  of  air  may  pass 
through  the  ash  as  near  to  the  dump  as  possible.  The  amount  of 
carbon  in  the  ash  can,  we  think,  be  diminished  materially  by  atten- 
tion to  this  point. 

In  the  new  plants  now  under  construction  w^e  are  extending  the 
air-chambers  further  tow^ards  the  dump  than  we  did  with  those  with 
which  the  experiments  were  made.  See  Plate  II,  where  there  is  room 
for  two  more  air-chambers* 
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Dimensions  and  Proportions. 

(For  tests  1,  2,  3  and  4.) 

Type  of  boiler,    Stirling  Water  Tube. 

Number,  

Drums,  4  to  each  boiler,  ]  3]  3^  inches  1'  ^^'^^  inches  long. 

Tubes   155  3i-inch  tubes  to  each  boiler. 

Square  feet  of  heating  surface  l.'i'25  square  feet  each. 

Horse-power  (by  builder's  rating,  30  lbs.  of  water  from  100^  F.  to  70  lbs.  presure)   150. 

Type  of  grate,  Coxe  Travelling  Grate  and  Mechanical  Stoking  Furnace. 

Size  of  grate,  6  feet  wide  by  9  feet  2  inches  long. 

Grate  surface,   55  square  feet. 

Ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface,   31 .4  to  1. 

Kind  of  blast   Fan  blower. 


Dimensions  and  Proportions. 


(For  test  5.) 

Type  of  boiler,  Cylinder  Boiler  of  Improved  Setting. 

jjj.yjjjg  j  3  main,  84  inches  diam.  by  36  feet  long. 

'  2  mud  drums,  34  inches  diam.  by  20  feet  4  inches. 

Short  connections,  4  10  inches  diam.,  4  14  inches  diam. 

One  cast-iron  water  tube  boiler,  in  flue,   2i  inches  inside  diam. 

Heating  surface  : 

Three  main  shells,   575  square  feet. 

Two  mud  drums,   393  " 

Eight  connecting  tubes,    21  " 

One  cast-iron  water  tube  boiler,   873  " 

1,862 

Type  of  grate,  Coxe  Travelling  Grate. 

Size,  7  feet  6  inches  wide  by  9  feet  2  inches  long. 

Grate  surface   68.75 

Ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface  27.1  to  1 


Manner  of  Conducting  Tests. 

This  type  of  grate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  Boiler 
Tests,  as  there  is  no  need  of  starting  fire  with  wood,  or  cleaning  fire 
at  starting  or  stopping  of  test  ;  as  the  fire  can  be  maintained  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  throughout  the  run  of  a  whole  week  or 
month. 

The  hourly  records  of  coal  fired  and  water  evaporated  show  that 
as  close  results  can  be  obtained  with  this  grate  in  a  six  or  eight  hour 
test,  as  in  a  twenty-four  hour  test  on  hand-fired  and  hand-cleaned 
grates. 

The  tests  were  started  at  8  A.  M.;  the  first  of  the  coal  to-  be  tested 
being  delivered  into  clean  feed-hoppers  at  4  A.  M.,  to  allow  the  fire- 
man to  get  the  right  air-pressure  and  speed  of  grate  for  a  given  horse- 
power, so  as  to  have  as  much  of  the  grate  covered  with  fire  and  yet 
as  little  carbon  as  possible  carried  over  into  the  ash-pit.  The  boilers 
were  run  continuously  throughout  the  week,  but  during  the  tests  the 
steam  consumption  at  the  colliery  was  only  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
that  generated,  the  remainder  being  blown  off  at  some  distance  from 
the  boilers. 
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Hourly  and  half-hourly  observations  were  made. 

The  water  was  weighed  in  a  barrel  placed  on  a  platform-scale;  being 
fed  from  the  weighing-barrel  into  an  iron  tank,  34  inches  in  diameter, 
by  12  feet  long,  set  on  end  into  the  ground,  and  projecting  2G  inches 
above  floor-level.  From  this  tank  the  feed-pump  was  supplied.  The 
feed-pump  was  run  continuously.  At  the  time  of  starting  the  test  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  boilers  was  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a 
flutter  at  a  certain  one  of  the  gauge-cocks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
mark  was  made  on  the  gauge-glass.  This  level  was  readily  kept,  and 
at  the  time  of  observations  the  level  was  checked  by  both  the  gauge- 
cocks  and  gauge-glasses.  At  the  same  time  the  level  in  the  feed-tank 
was  brought  to  a  certain  height  indicated  by  a  straight-edge  laid 
across  the  top  of  the  tank.  This  straight-edge  had  a  nail  pointing 
down  to  the  water  surface.  Between  observations  no  heed  was  taken 
to  the  level  of  w^ater  in  the  feed-tank. 

The  coal  was  weighed  in  a  nail-keg,  each  keg  being  levelled  off  with 
a  straight-edge.  A  sample  of  coal  was  taken  by  taking  a  handful 
from  every  keg  before  levelling  it. 

Moisture  determinations  were  made  by  spreading  the  coal  out  on 
pieces  of  sheet-iron  and  drying  it  in  the  sun  or  over  the  boilers.  Sev- 
eral kegsful  of  coal  levelled  off  were  also  weighed  after  being  air-dried, 
from  wiiich  the  weight  of  dry  coal  fired  w^is  calculated. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


SIXTH  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

(SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY.) 


Shenandoah,  Pa.,  6th  April,  1894. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  to  you  my  annual 
report  as  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  Sixth  Anthracite  Inspection  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  1893,  as  required  by  section  ten,  article  two,  of  the 
Act  June  2,  1891.  It  contains  the  usual  tabulated  forms  giving  the 
names  and  location  of  the  collieries  in  the  district,  together  with  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  and  shipped  from  each  colliery,  at  the 
same  time  showing  the  total  production  and  shipments  in  tons  of 
2,240  pounds  per  ton  from  the  district  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  men  employed  at  each  description  of  service,  the 
number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents,  and  the  nationality  of  those 
killed  and  injured,  also  he  number  of  widiows  and  orphans. 

Y^ours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  STEIN, 
Inspector  of  Mines, 


Examination  of  Applicants  for  Mine  Foreman's  Certificates. 

The  annual  examination  of  applicants  for  mine  foreman's  certifi- 
cates in  the  ^ixth  district  was  held  in  Pottsville,  July,  1893. 

The  examiners  were  William  Stein,  Mine  Inspector;  William  H. 
Lewis,  Superintendent;  John  Shurlby  and  William  Carrol,  miners. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates:  Ralph 
Baird,  Daniel  L.  Williams  and  Richard  D.  Reese,  Shenandoah;  Thomas 
Watson  and  Luke  Coogan,  Girardville;  Philip  H.  Jones,  Shaft;  David 
C  Hughes,  St.  Nicholas;  Thomas  L.  Williams,  Audenried;  David  L. 
Jenkins,  Shenandoah. 

Since  the  year  1888  the  number  of  employes  has  increased  33  per 
cent,  in  the  Sixth  district,  and  the  death  rate  has  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  those  employed  bei  ng 
unskilled  in  mining,  and  not  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  vigilance  on  the 
\mvt  of  the  mine  officials. 
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We  have  carefully  examined  and  investigated  the  causes  of  serious 
and  fatal  accidents,  and  find  that  they  have  occurred  either  from 
carelessness,  recklessness  or  a  want  of  proper  mining  knowledge  to 
enable  the  unfortunates  to  guard  against  existing  dangers,  which 
l)resent  tliemselves  while  mining  ccsal,  and  wliich  can  only  be  ob- 
served and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  operatives  themselves.  Tliis 
is  also  tnu^  with  regard  to  those  engaged  or  employed  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  dei)artment  of  our  collieries.  As  a  proof  of 
this  statement,  and  it  is  much  to<  be  regretted,  fourteen  lost  their 
lives,  during  the  year  lS!j:i,  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,  being  over 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  as  shown  on  Table  A. 
Suggestions  have  been  given  from  varied  sources  with  a  view  to  ex- 
ercise tlie  gcMieral  mining  public  to  better  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  those  employed  in  and  about  our  mines,  but  when  we  examine  into 
the  causes  giving  birth  to  these  suggestions,  we  find  some  mercenary 
I>et  enterprise,  or  illegitimate  ivolitical  scheme  behind  it,  and 
not  that  true  i^hilanthropic  spirit  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  would  have  us  believe  them  their  brother's  keepers. 

It  has  Ik'cu  vei  y  cleaily  demonstrated  to  me  during  these  years  as 
Mine  Inspector,  that  no  system  of  mine  inspection  can  prevent  a  very 
large  number  of  acidents  from  ocurring  in  and  about  the  mines. 
We  cajinot  employ  men  and  boys  and  send  one  along  with  each,  to  see 
that  they  do  not  go  under  a  falling  piece  of  slate  or  coal,  or  unscrew 
the  gauze  from  their  lamp  by  picking  the  lock,  or  have  constant  vigi- 
lance exercised  to  prevent  some  from  jumping  on  moving  cars.  A 
daily  ju  actical  observance  by  the  workman  himself  while  performing 
his  day's  work  is  the  onh^  way  by  which  we  can  look  for  a  reduction 
in  the  loss  of  life,  and  not  so  much  as  some  would  have  it  in  a  theo- 
retical li  eatinent  in  the  mining  of  coal. 

From  the  year  1850  down  to  the  year  1870,  fire  damp  was  considered 
to  be  greatest  enemy  the  miner  had  to  encounter,  and  in  some  mining 
sections  in  this  and  other  ccamti  ies  is  considered  so  yet,  although  I  am 
glad  to  say  in  the  Sixth  Anthracite  district  that  deaths  resulting 
from  explosions  of  gas  are  becoming  the  light  of  other  days.  Of  12,- 
551  employed  inside  in  1893,  one  man  lost  his  life  from  expulosion  of 
gas;  thre  men  were  killed  by  careless  handling  of  blasting  material; 
fourteen  were  killed  in  attempting  to  jump  on  moving  cars;  twelve 
were  killed  by  falls  of  coal  and  roof,  and  in  making  examinations 
of  such  accidents,  it  was  quite  apparent  toi  me  as  well  as  to  those 
who  acc«iiiipanied  me,  that  tlie  victimis  were  eiitlier  reckless  or 
ignorant  of  the  danger  that  presented  itself.  One  was  killed  by 
what  we  generally  term  a  premature  explosion,  but  it  was  proven  iit 
the  inquest  that  this  man  did  not  give  time  for  the  blast  to  explode. 
One  was  killed  in  attempting  to^  cr-oss  the  slope  track.    The  fore- 
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man  was  witne^ss  to  this  death,  and  even  called  to  him  not  to  cross 
that  way.  One  was  killed  bv  coal  Hying  from- a  shot,  he  did  n<pt  re- 
treat tiOi  a  place  of  safety.  One  wasi  killed  by  falling  against  the 
moving  macliinei-y  he  had  charge  of.  lie  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  off 
one  of  his  b(!ots  in  clitsc  proximity  to  ihv  engine  when  lu^  stumbled  and 
fell  into  the  macliiiiery.  (hi(^  w  as  fatally  injui  ed  and  died  four  months 
after  the  datt^  of  the  accident,  lie  jumped  from  a  railroad  car  to  ili*.' 
ground  and  s}»rained  his  foot.  Death  was  caused  from  exhaustion, 
m  lit  wasi  repoited  to'  me.  One  ^^'as  killed  by  a,  i)wre  of  earth 
rolling  down  on  him  at  the  Honey  Bi  ook  sti  ippings.  Thes(^  show  tliat 
at  least  tliirty-six  lives  out  of  a  total  of  sixty,  or  VA)  pci-  cent,  were 
lost  by  being  either  careh^ss,  reckless  or  ignorant. 

Condition  of  Collieries. 

The  condition  of  tlie  collieries  in  my  district  is  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  in  circuhition  a  suflicieiit  ([uantity  of  air  for  all  }>urposes, 
and  at  some  collieries  (iOt)  cubic  ft.  ])er  man  instead  of  200  cubic  feet. 
At  one  of  our  new  and  uu»st  extensi\'e  cellieiies,  called  Maple  Hill, 
behuiging  to  the  riiiladelphia  and  Iveading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
an  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  K^xlO  over  which  a  new  fan  has  been 
erect (m1,  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  Fan  engine  IG-inch  cylin- 
der, :>0-inch  stroke,  direct  acting.  Anollier  fan  of  the  same  type  and 
size  is  about  to  be  erected  ovw  a,  shaft  lol  feet  d(^rp,  area  10  x 
10  feet  on  the  north  dip  of  Maple  Hill  colliery.  This  we  consider  a 
mod(d  anthiacite  colliery,  both  as  regai-ds  inside  and  outside  equip- 
nn^nt.  At  Ucar  Kun  colliery  belonging  te  the  same  company  a  new 
12-f()()t  fan  has  be(^n  (u-ected  on  the  cr<(p  (if  middle  split  of  Mammoth 
vein  about  2(f0  feet  west  of  main  slope  to  \  ('ntilat(>  tlu'  Buck  Mountain 
and  He\'en-foot  veins. 

At  Suffolk  Colliery. 

A  new  tendei-  slojte  has  been  sunk  on  the  Holim^s  vein,  a  distance  of 
.')(M)  feet,  and  the  NNaier  lodgment  gangways  aie  com])leted,  having  an 
area,  of  TO  feet.  The  main  transp(u  tation  openings  -dVi  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

At  St.  Nichols  collii^ry  a  tunnel  has  Ixh'u  driven  from  the  Mammoth 
v(^in,  sec<uid  lift,  to  the  Seven-foiot  vein,  a  distance  of  about  37  yards. 
•A  new  addilienal  puni})  12  inches  x  48  inches  and  two  new  tubular 
boilers  have  Ix^en  put  in  ]»lace. 

At  Ellengowan  colliery  th.e  single  track  slope  sunk  on  the  Holmes 
V(un  has  been  extended  140  yards,  making  the  fourth  lift. 

At  Knickerbocker  colliery  a  tendei'  slojx^  has  been  sunk  on  top  split 
of  Mammoth  vein  to  level  of  No.  4  slo])('.  A  ])air  of  engines  have  been 
erected  on  top  of  this  tend-r  slr;];:\  -ize  IS  x  :\\]  inch(\-4.    This  t(mder 
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slope  has  been  suuk  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  workmen  while  being 
hoisted  up  and  down  or  to  and  from  their  work.  A  new  pump  house 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  which  is  erected  a  duplicate  pumj), 
and  imediately  east  f  the  bottom  of  the  tender  slope,  a  tunnel  has 
been  driven  north  across  the  measures  cutting  the  Bottom  split  of 
the  Mammoth,  Skidmore,  Seven-foot  and  Buck  Mountain  veins, 
and  satisfactory  openings  are  being  made  to  have  all  these  well  ven- 
tilated. 

At  Turkey  Kun  Colliery  a  new  slope  was  sunk  from  the  Mammoth 
vein  through  the  rock  measures  to  the  Seven-foot  underlying  the 
Mammoth.  Tunnels  w^ere  then  driven  to  the  top  and  bottom  sjilit  of 
the  Mammoth,  also  to  the  Buck  Mountain.  A  new^  fan  was 
erected  on  Seven-foot  vein  connecting  with  the  other  veins. 

At  Draper  colliery  many  improvements  have  been  made  and  are 
still  in  course  of  construction.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  took  possession  of  this  colliery  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  shipments  it  was  necessary  to  sink 
on  the  Mammoth  and  also  on  the  Holmes.  The  Mammoth  slope  is 
extended  85  yards,  timbered  with  yellow^  pine,  16-inch  timber,  and  is  a 
continuation  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  lift.  Size  of  slope:  17  leet 
collar,  22  feet  spread  and  7^-  feet  above  rail  to  bottom  of  coUar.  An 
airway  is  also  driven  parallel  to  this  slope,  timbered  with  a  10-foot 
collar,  13-foot  spread  and  7^  feet  high,  which  gives  an  area  of  8GJ 
feet  for  return  airway.  The  Holmes  slope  from  the  second  lift  is  sunk 
330  feet  to  reach  the  third  level  on  the  Mammoth  vein.  Size,  15  foot 
collar,  spread  19  feet  and  8  feet  off  the  rail,  timbered  with  16  inches  yel- 
low pine  timber  and  lagged  all  around  with  4-inch  hard  wood  laggings. 
This  slope  is  one  of  the  best  openings  which  ha;s  been  constructed  and 
reflects  credit  to  all  who  had  the  charge  of  its  construction 
(it  is  what  is  called  a  subterraneous  slope).  An  airway  is  in  progress 
from  the  second  lift  to  surface,  driven  in  the  Seven-foot  vein  where  a 
new  fan  will  be  erected  to  ventilate  the  workings,  in  connection  with 
the  subterraneous  slope.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  work  done  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  collieries  in  the  Sixth  district,  and  the  pro- 
posed changes,  compared  with  even  two  years  ago  to  increase  the 
safety  of  the  lives  of  the  miners  and  other  workmen  in  various  ways. 
We  have  no  standing  gas,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  or  practicable  to  ex- 
amine for  and  detect  it.  We  are  free  from  danger  of  water  bursting 
from  abandoned  collieries,  and  while  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  report 
the  loss  of  60  lives  during  the  year,  we  feel  thankful  that  no  unusual 
or  extraordinary  accident  has  occurred. 
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Table  A — Shoning  Comparative  Statements  of  Fatal  Casualties  for  the 

Years  i8g2  and  iSgj. 


4 


Years. 

1892. 

1893. 

7 

1 

S 

4 

1 

21 

2r 

9 

14 

2 

By  coal  flying  from  shots,  

1 

2 

4 

2 

11 

5 

54 

60 

Number  of  Fatal  Accide?its  and  Quantity  of  Coal  Produced  per  Life  Lost, 


Is 

0"^ 

art 

a 

|«  . 

0  (D'O 

a  ^  w 

41 

92,767 

6 

98,9T8A 

5 

96,810 

5 

386, 335 

6 

275,732 

5 

187,528 

2 

118, 686i 

Coxe  Brothers,  

3 

60, 734 

3 

161,764 

18* 
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Table  B — Showing  Comparative  Statement  of  No?i-Fatal  Casualties  fo^ 
^  '  ^  ')  i   the  Years  i8cj2  and  iSc^j. 


Years. 

1892. 

1893. 

81 

28 

31 

8 

4 

10 

3t; 

17 

28 

17 

28 

3 

1 

2 

8 

3:^ 

20 

Totals,  

122 

139 

Table  C — Showing  the  Quantity  of  Coal  Produced  ajid  Shipped  During 
the  Years  i8<p2  and  i8gj. 


Years. 

1892. 

1893. 

(;,382,34G 
5, 630, 850 

0.(;74.807 
6,252,493 

Table  D — Compariso7is  Betiveen  the  Years  18^2  and  iSc^j. 


Years. 


1892. 

1893. 

20,414 

21,872 

118, 191 

111,247 

36,263 

40, 826 

378 

365 

312 

305 

130 

l.")7 
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Table  E — Taking  the  death  rate  per  thousa7id  as  a  basis  of  co7nparison 
betiveeyi  the  differeyit  companies  a?id  individual  operators  we  have  the 
folloiving  ratio  J  or  the  Year. 


o 
o 

iber  of  deaths. 

rate  per 
sand. 

5 

02 

a 

Q 

z 

41 

3.03; 

1,G01 

6 

3.74 

l,GOl 

5 

3.12, 

1,146 

No  deaths 

G83 

No  deaths 

741 

No  deaths 

William  Penn  Coal  Company,  

2 

3..  16 

726 

3 

4.13 

Individual  operators,  

1,324 

3 

2.26 

Comparative  Statement  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Casualties   and  their 
Causes  for  Five  Years. 


Casualties. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1S93. 

Tol  al 
for  five 
years. 

Fatal. 

4 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1 

32 

22 

28 

21 

27 

6 

14 

9 

14 

6 

3 

By  coal  Hying  from  shots,  

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

13 

12 

12 

11 

5 

Totals  of  the  respective  years  

 60 

 66 

66 

54 

60 

.306 

Non-Fatal. 

14 

18 

10 

31 

28 

2 

4 

5 

8 

2 

5 

4 

10 

32 

38 

31 

32 

36 

15 

12 

18 

17 

28 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

8 

17 

32 

18 

23 

20 

Tuials  f>.r  tho  respective  years, .  ......... 

f8 

9: 

92 

112 

139 

583 
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Total  number  of  persons  employed  inside  and  outside  and  the  des- 
cription of  services : 

Inside. 

Inside  foreman,    156 

Miners,    4,745 

Miners'  laborers,   2,564 

All  other  company  men,   3,949 

Drivers  and  runners,   857 

Door  boys  and  helpers,   280 


Total  inside,   12,551 

Outside. 

Outside  foremen,   66 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters,   479 

Engineers  and  firemen,    621 

Slate  pickers,   4,882 

All  other  company  men,   3,330 

Superintendents  and  clerks,   105 


Total  outside,   9,423 


Total  inside  and  outside,  21,974 


Average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  Philadelphia  and 

Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,   195  6-10 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Valley 

Coal  Company,   181 9-10 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes- 

Barre  Coal  Company,   276  1-2 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  Lentz,  Lilly  &  Co.,.  ....  170  8-10 
Average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  Silver  Brook  Coal 

Company,   2301-2 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  Mill  Creek  Coal 

Company,    109  3-4 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  William  Penn  Coal 

Company,    254 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  Coxe  Brothers,   254 

Average  number  of  days  w^orked  by  individual  firms,   237  1-10 
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^Number  of  Accidents  Fatal  and  Kon-Fatal  and  the  Nationalities  of 
those  killed  and  injured: 


Non- 

Fatal. 

Fatal. 

  4 

G 

  4 

8 

  11 

21) 

Welsh,   

  1 

() 

(jrermans,  

2 

7 

1 

Poles,   

  34 

08 

  2 

9 

2 

  2 

3 

Total,    00 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


SEVENTH  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

(NORTHUMBERLAND,  COLUMBIA,  SCHUYLKILL  AND 
DAUPHIN  COUNTIES.) 

Shamokin,  Pa.,  March  19,  1891. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secertary  of  Internal  Aifairs: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  section  9,  article  2  of  the  Anthracite  mine 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report 
for  the  Seventh  Anthracite  district  for  the  year  1893.  It  contains  all 
the  usual  taobulated  statistics,  and  brief  accounts  of  the  more  impor- 
ant  occurrences  during  the  year,  and  also  makes  brief  mention  of  the 
principal  improvements. 

The  quantity  of  coal  produced  during  the  year  was,  5,288,890.88 
tons;  against  5,464,678.85  tons  in  1892.    A  decrease  of  175,787.97  tons. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  w^as,  77.  An  increase  of  32  over  tlie 
preceding  year. 

The  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  was  119.  Being  18  more  than 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  wives  left  widows  is  24,  and  of  children  under  21 
years  of  age  left  fatherless  66. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  dis- 
aster at  the  Neilson  colliery,  an  account  of  which  iis  appended.  But 
leaving  this  aside  the  increase  in  fatal  accidents  was  alarming.  Aside 
from  some  few  eases  where  it  can  be  said  the  accidents  were  largely 
due  to  carelessness  of  the  persons  themselves,  no  good  reason  can  be 
adduced  for  so  great  an  increase.  They  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
an  unfortunate  series  of  circumstances  which  at  times  visit  communi- 
ties, and  which  it  seems  cannot  be  avoided  no  matter  how  great  the 
care  or  caution  exercised. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  BRENNAN, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 

Conditions  of  the  Collieries. 

The  general  condition  of  the  collieries  in  the  district  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  condition  at  any  previous  time.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  of  the  year  1892  having  been  a  good  coal  year. 
The  more  steadily  the  collieries  work,  the  more  money  can  be  spent 
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iL  jiciK  ral  iH'paii  s,  and  iiiakiii<>-  substantial  impL-ovement.s,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  dullness  in  trade  and  the  consequent  fallinj^-  oft  in 
production,  leads  to  a  cutting  down  of  expenses,  which  at  limes 
r'ender  the  general  condition  of  the  collieries  what  they  wouhl  nut 
otherwise  be. 

One  thing  must  be  said  concerning  this  retrenchment,  and  that  is, 
it  should  nev(^i-  l>e  allowed  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ^^n- 
danger  human  lives.  * 

Examination  of  Applicants  for  Certificates  of  Qualifi- 
cation FOR  Mine  Foremen. 

The  examination  was  held  at  Pottsville  on  June  7  and  8,  1803. 

The  board  consisted  of  Edward  Brennan,  Inspector,  Shamokln; 
Andrew^  Eobertson,  coal  operator,  Shamokin;  John  Mentzer  and  Wil- 
liam McKechne}',  miners,  Shamokin. 

The  following  persons  were  recommended  by  the  board  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Internal  Affairs  for  certificates  of  qualification,  viz: 

William  Lewis,  Girardsville. 

C.  L.  Steiner,  Grirardsville. 

James  Wilson,  Locust  Dale. 

James  Morgan,  Mount  C^armel. 

Thomas  H.  Thomas,  Mount  Carmel. 

Ei  chard  Ho  wells.  Mount  Carmel. 

John  Howells,  Hickory  Bidge. 

Charles  J.  Price,  Lykens. 

Walter  Keese,  Williamstown. 

Ebenezer  Williams,  Williamstown. 

Thomas  Ennis,  Centralia. 

Christopher  Eoonej^,  Centralia. 

^^'atlian  Hoodamer,  Mid  Valley. 

Patrick  Finn,  Shamokin. 

Principal  Improvements  Made  at  the  Various  Collieries 
During  the  Year.    Union  Coal  Company. 

The  new  Eichards  colliery  at  which  Avork  was  begun  in  July,  1892, 
began  shipping  coal  in  June,  1893.  Two  slopes  have  been  sunk  on  the 
low^er  split  of  the  Mammoth  or  No.  8  seam,  to  a  depth  of  810  f(^et  or 
two  lifts;  the  one  slope  having  a  single  track,  is  used  as  a  tender  slo[>e, 
also  to  raise  coal  from  the  first  level;  tlie  second  being  a  doaible 
track  slope,  will  be  used  to  hoist  from  the  lower  level.  The  workman- 
ship on  these  slopes  is  certainly  first-class.  A  large  breaker  was  built, 
from  which  the  superintendent  John  L.  Williams  promises  to  ship  two 
thousand  tons  a  day,  when  the  mine  is  opened  to  its  full  capacity. 

Al  the  Pennsylvania  colliery,  a  new  slope  has  been  sunk  througli 
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the  old  workings  to  a  ]K)int  300  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  pn^sent 
South  slope.  This  slope  will  open  a  new  lift  in  the  South  basin.  Two 
rock  planes  were  also  driven,  one  from  tlie  No.  9  to  the  No.  10  seam 
in  the  South  slope,  and  another  from  the  9  to  the  9^  in  the  No.  1  slope. 

At  Hickory'  Eidge  a  slope  was  sunk  on  the  No.  4  or  Buck  Mountain 
seam,  a  distance  of  GGO  feet.  The  seam  at  this  place  is  of  the  averagi^ 
thickness  of  seven  feet  and  of  a  very  ^'ood  (piality. 

At  Hickory  Swamp  the  breaker  >N'as  completely  remodeled  and  its 
capacity  greatly  increased.  Work  lias  also  been  commenced  on  ihe 
new'  Scott  colliery.  Two  shafts  are  being  sunk,  ene  of  which  is*  now 
down  100  fe<4.  This  sliaft  will  be  111  f(H^t  by  12  feet  in  the  clear,  in- 
side of  the  timbers,  and  will  have  four  compartments  7  feet  by  12  feet 
each.    Work  on  the  second  shaft  will  be  commenced  shortly. 

Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company. 

This  company  completed  a  rock  slope  1,400  feet  in  depth  at  the  Cam- 
eron colliery,  and  is  sinking  a  shaft  at  the  Luke  Fidler  collicnj,  which 
is  27  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet  in  the  clear.  It  has  three  7-fo()t  and  one 
4-foot  opening.  Its  total  depth  on  January  1st  was  340  feet.  It  will 
be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  950  feet. 

Neilson  Disaster, 

The  accident,  which  w\is  attended  by  the  greatest  fatality  of  the 
year,  and  in  fact  the  greatest  fatality  which  has  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  mining  in  this  district,  and  in  which  ten  lives  were  lost,  oc- 
curred in  Neilson  shaft,  operated  by  J.  Langdon  &  Co.,  on  the  morning 
of  April  1st.  The  shaft  bottom  being  wet,  kerosene  is  used  for  the 
torches.  Whilst  filling  a  torch,  or  in  pouring  oil  on  the  wick  to  make 
a  better  blaze,  a  can  of  oil  in  the  hands  of  the  bottom-man  on  the  No. 
10  seam  level,  exploded,  setting  fire  to  the  oil-shanty  and  timbers  on 
the  turnout.  As  the  mine  is  very  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  feet 
surrounding  the  shaft,  the  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  smoke  had  traveled  up  the  No.  10  air-w^ay,  to  a  tunnel  con- 
nected with  No.  11  seam,  cutting  oft  and  smothering  ten  men,  who 
were  working  in  this  seam.  Everything  possible  w^as  done  to  rescue 
them,  but  when  the  bodies  were  reached,  after  two  hours  of  hard  and 
heroic  work,  life  in  each  case  w^as  extinct. 

The  following  is  a  co})y  of  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  coroners  jury, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  exonerated  the  company  from  all  blame. 

"We,  the  jury  empannelled  to  hold  an  inquest  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  John  Bart,  Frank  Sliukes,  Joe  Bartoskie,  Noah  Geary,  Ferdinand 
Ginter,  Nicholas  Dehouaint,  John  Vrabel,  John  Byan,  Patrick  Bren- 
nan  and  Mif-hael  Brennan,  miners  and  w^oi^kmen  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  No.  11  or  Red  Ash  vein  on  the  North  dip.  West  gangway  at 
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the  Neilson  colliery,  Saturday  morning,  April  1st,  1893,  between  the 
hours  of  7  and  8  o'clock  on  said  day  and  morning,  find  from  all  the 
evidence  and  information  gained  from  twenty  odd  witnesses,  that  the 
aforesaid  men  lost  their  lives  from  inhaling  smoke  caused  by  a  fire  in 
a  shanty  in  the  No.  10  vein  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  said  fire  having 
been  caused  by  the  filling  of  a  lamp  with  torch  oilj  in  the  hands  of 
eTohn  Orbitskie,  from  a  can  said  to  have  contained  from  a  half  to  a 
gallon  of  said  oil,  which  by  the  dangerous  custom  of  pouring  or  squirt- 
ing on, from  the  can  on  the  wick  of  the  said  lamp  in  his  hands  when 
lit,  ignited  fire  in  said  shanty,  and  from  all  the  evidence  and  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  believe  it  was  impossible, to  save  their  lives." 
(Signed)  FREDERICK  D.  BAKER,  Coroner, 

JOHN  J.  W.  SCHWARTZ,  Foreman, 
DANIEL  EISENHART, 
ADAMF.  SSUEY, 
JOHN  B.  LOVETTE, 
A.  F.  YOCUM, 
WILLIAM  M'KECHNEY. 
As  soon  as  the  bodies  were  recovered,  in  order  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  which  were  spreading  rapidly,  all  the  colliery  openings  were 
sealed,  as  it  was  thought  that  by  such  method  the  fire  could  best  be 
extinguished.    After  remaining  sealed  for  a  month,  and  when  all  tne 
indications  seemed  to  prove  that  no  fire  remained,  the  main  shaft  was 
opened,  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  from  some  explosions  which  took 
place,  that  the  fire  was  still  burning.    Preparations  were  at  once  made 
to  flood  the  mine  by  turning  a  creek  which  is  close  by  in  to  it  and  on 
May  6  this  was  done.    The  water  was  allowed  to  fill  to  a  point  20  feet 
above  the  No.  11  seam,  as  it  was  supposed  the  fire  had  not  reached 
above  this  point.    After  allowing  the  water  to  remain  for  about  four 
weeks,  it  was  lowered  so  as  to  permit  an  examination  of  this  seam. 
On  doing  so,  it  was  found  that  a  "Feeder"  of  gas  was  burning  in  the 
roof  of  the  No.  11  tunnel.    The  creek  was  again  turned  in  and  water 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  when  the  work  of 
removing  water  was  again  begun.    When  this  was  accomplished,  it 
was  found  that  the  damage  done  by  the  fire  and  water  was  consid- 
erable.   Operations  were  resumed  at  the  colliery  on  November  6,  1893. 

Fire  at  Pennsylvania  Colliery. 
On  June  15  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  breast  No.  26,  East  No.^  0 
gangway,  counter  workings,  in  Pennsylvania  colliery,  operated  by  the 
Union  Coal  Company.  When  first  discovered,  it  was  burning  in  the 
schute,  and  after  considerable  effort  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, as  it  was  thought  not  to  have  gotten  above  the  brattice 
separating  the  air-way  from  the  gangway,  but  later  it  was  found  to 
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have  gotten  above  this^  point,  and  was  burning  fiercely.  Everything 
possible  was  done  to  extinguish  it,  but  as  this  part  of  the  mine  is  very 
gaseous,  and  as  several  explosions  occurred  which  endangered  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  tried  to  subdue  it,  the  officials  of  the  company 
decided  that  it  would  be  unsafe — considering  all  the  conditions^ — ^to 
fight  the  fire  any  further,  and  that  some  other  means  must  be  em- 
ployed for  its  extinguishment.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  company  and  mine  experts  who  were  called 
in  to  assist,  it  was  decided  to  wall  off  the  portion  of  the  mine  which 
was  on  fire  from  the  rest  of  the  workings,  and  allow  the  fire  to  die  out 
for  lack  of  oxygen.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  erect  four  dams  or 
walls  (see  map)  in  the  opening  between  the  South  and  North  dip 
Tvorkings,  and  by  allowing  the  water  to  raise  above  these  walls,  the 
workings  would  be  entirely  separated,  and  work  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  colliery  could  be  continued  with  safety.  The  dams  were  built 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  L.  Williams,  superintendent,  and 
pipes  to  which  valves  were  attached,  were  inserted  in  the  walls,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  raise  to  any  height  which  might  be  thought  nec- 
essary. As  soon  as  this  was  done  the  colliery  resumed  work.  No  ex- 
amination has  since  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  fire  is  extin- 
guished or  not,  but  Mr.  John  L.  Williams  is  firmly  of  the  opinion,  from 
observations  made  by  himself  at  an  air  shaft  (see  map)  connecting 
with  the  district  on  fire,  that  it  is  extinguished.  The  opening  of  the 
burning  district  wall  be  looked  forward  tO'  with  interest  by  mine  men 
generally. 

Destruction  of  Mid  Yalley  Breaker  by  Fire. 

On  June  16  the  breaker  of  the  Mid  Valley  Coal  Company,  near 
Mount  Carmel,  was  entirely  destroyed  b}^  fire,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown.  Work  was  immediately  begun  on  a  new  structure  and  the 
work  prshed  so  rapidly,  that  shipments  were  resumed  on  November 
6th. 

Details  of  Fatal  Accidents. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  such  fatal  accidents  as  seem  worthy 
of  special  mention: 

March  17,  Daniel  Deeter,  a  driver,  was  killed  at  the  bottom  of  No. 
3  slope,  Cameron  colliery,  by  being  squeezed  between  a  prop  and  a 
wagon  through  his  own  carelessness,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  liis 
being  in  front  of  the  wagon. 

March  17,  Peter  Stashetskie  was  killed  at  Enterprise  colliery  by  a 
fall  of  top  coal  while  timbering  a  gangway.  He  was  assisting  in 
cutting  out  two  sets  of  old  timber  to  make  room  for  some  new,  and 
while  so  doing,  a  piece  of  top  coal  fell  on  him,  killing  him  instantly. 

15-10-93. 
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March  24,  William  Penamont,  a  miner,  working  in  No.  10  vein,  Neil- 
son  shaft,  was  burned  and  injured  by  a  premature  explosion  of  a  shot, 
his  arm  having  been  blown  off.  He  died  at  the  Miners'  Hospital  a  few 
days  later. 

March  25,  Edward  Mark,  a  door-boy  at  Short  Mountain  colliery, 
together  with  several  miners,  was  on  his  way  home.  After  walking 
from  No.  2  lift  to  No.  1,  they  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  gangway.  An- 
other miner  happened  to  join  them  at  this  point,  noticed,  and  re- 
marked that  the  rock  hanging  over  them  looked  dangerous.  Disco^'- 
ering  that  this  was  so,  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy,  im- 
mediately moved  on.  He,  however,  got  excited  and  tarried  a  moment 
too  long,  when  the  rock  fell  on  him,  killing  him  instantly. 

April  4,  Thomas  Jenkins,  drill  sharpener  and  pumpman  at  Stirling 
collierj'  air  shaft,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas.  There  were  two 
parties  of  men  sinking  the  shaft,  one  party  working  at  night  and  the 
other  during  the  day.  Contractor  Whennen  left  orders  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  the  night  men  had  gone  home,  that  no  one  was  to  venture 
down  the  shaft  without  a  safety  lamp,  as  a  leader  of  coal  had  been 
struck  by  the  last  blast  fired,  and  was  giving  olf  gas.  The  day  shift 
went  down  and  worked  until  9  o'clock  A.  M.  When  they  came  up, 
they  met  Jenkins  getting  into  the  bucket  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  with 
a  naked  light,  and  John  Crow^ell,  one  of  the  men,  told  Jenkins  that  he 
must  not  go  down  with  a  naked  light,  as  there  was  too  much  gas 
below.  He  extinguished  his  light  and  procured  a  safety  lamp,  wenl 
down  the  shaft  and  pumped  out  the  water,  then  returned  to  the  shop 
and  began  sharpening  drills.  At  about  noon,  when  the  miners  had 
their  round  of  holes  drilled,  John  Crowell  came  up  to  get  some  dynamite 
to  charge  them,  when  Jenkins,  as  was  customary  before  the  charges 
were  fired,  went  down  again  to  pump  out  the  water.  He  forgot,  ho\^'- 
ever,  the  orders  which  were  given  him  in  the  morning,  and  used  a 
naked  light,  which  fired  the  gas,  causing  an  explosion,  which  sent 
the  bucket,  in  which  he  was  descending,  fifteen  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  shaft.  The  mystery  is  to  know  how  he  escaped  falling  down  the 
shaft,  as  he  was  found  a  few  minutes  afterwards  by  Matthew  Lam- 
bert, engineer,  he  being  three  feet  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  on  the  lad- 
ders. When  Lambert  helped  him  up,  Jenkins  ran  to  a  barrel  near  by, 
and  plunged  into  the  water  which  it  contained.  He  was  burned  so 
badly  that  he  died  the  next  morning. 

April  8,  Simon  Boroskie,  a  stranger,  was  taken  into  the  Corbin  col- 
liery by  a  miner  named  Joseph  Bilskie,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
manner  of  mining  coal,  as  he  had  never  been  in  a  mining  region  before. 
Bilskie  was  working  in  the  face  of  his  breast,  and  Boroskie  was  sit- 
ting about  twelve  feet  from  him,  undr  a  small  piece  of  coal  projecting 
from  the  rib.  This  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  fell  upon  him, 
striking  his  head  and  causing  death. 
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April  14,  Tobias  Miller,  a  miner,  while  taking  out  pillars  at  Reliance 
colliery,  was  killed  by  a  piece  of  top  coal,  five  feet  long  by  four  feet 
wide  falling  on  him,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  standing  a  prop 
under  it. 

May  8,  Julius  Brauer,  a  miner  at  Short  Mountain  colliery,  was  pre- 
paring to  take  down  slate,  and  had  been  warned  by  those  working 
with  him  that  the  undertaking  was  dangerous  and  the  slate  liable  to 
fall  at  any  time;  but  regardless  of  the  warnings,  he  continued  to  pry 
at  it  untn  it  fell,  killing  him  instantly. 

May  12,  Thomas  Kenny,  a  miner,  working  a  breast  at  Williamstown 
colliery,  was  breaking  a  lump  of  coal  at  the  top  of  the  chute.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  it,  but  it  feel  upon  him,  carrying  him  down  the 
chute  for  a  distance  of  twenty  yards,  when  his  head  came  in  contact 
w  ith  a  prop,  killing  him  instantly. 

May  18,  Adam  Scheese,  a  miner,  who  was  driving  a  gangway  at  the 
Corbin  colliery  with  his  laborer,  was  trying  to  bar  down  a  piece  of 
top  coal  which  was  too  strong  to  break.  The  miner  went  back  to  his 
tool  chest  to  get  a  wedge,  but  while  on  this  errand  the  laborer  suc- 
ceeded in  barring  the  piece  down.  When  Scheese  returned,  he  ex- 
amined the  place  carefully,  and  thinking  everything  safe,  turned  to 
speak  to  his  laborer,  when  a  "BelF  shaped  piece  fell  from  the  top, 
killing  him  instantly. 

June  23,  Thomas  Williams,  mine  foreman  at  the  Richards  colliery, 
was  killed  on  the  evening  of  the  above  date  by  being  struck  by  a  sink- 
ing car  running  down  the  slope  as  he  was  being  lowered  to  the  bottom. 
The  sinking  car  was  caught  by  the  slope  rope  95  feet  from  the  knuckle, 
where  it  had  been  shifted  and  left  standing  on  the  turnout  too  close 
to  the  main  track.  This  accident  should  not  have  occurred,  and 
would  not  have  happened  had  there  been  competent  instead  of  incom- 
petent men  in  charge  at  the  head  of  the  slope.  There  were  four  men 
on  duty  at  this  point  on  this  particular  evening,  and  it  seems  that 
neither  of  them  knew  what  they  were  hired  for,  nor  could  they  tell 
what  they  were  expected  to  do.  The  car  could  have  been  stopped  in 
its  course,  by  any  one  of  the  men  pulling  the  bell  wire  and  signaling 
the  engineer  to  stop  the  engines,  or  by  placing  the  safety  blocks  in 
position,  but  to  show  how  utterly  demoralized  and  incompetent  they 
were,  instead  of  pulling  the  bell  wire,  one  of  them  rushed  in  front  of 
the  sinking  car  while  it  was  in  motion  and  while  the  rope  still  held  it, 
thinking  his  strength  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  it  back.  The  super- 
intendent or  outside  foreman  should  have  used  more  judgment,  and 
placed  a  competent  man  in  charge  of  the  top  of  the  slope  at  night. 

July  21,  Charles  M'MuUen  and  George  M'MuUen,  miners,  while 
driving  a  manway  in  a  pillar  at  Williamstown  colliery,  drove  through 
the  pillar  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  face  of  the  breast.    After  doing 
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this,  they  sent  for  tlie  foreman,  Mr.  Zerbe,  who  made  a  thorough  ex- 
amination and  reported  "No  gas  there."  The  men  started  to  timber 
along  the  rib  to  get  to  the  face  of  the  breast,  when  a  piece  of  coal 
rushed  from  the  face  of  the  breast,  bringing  gas  with  it,  which  came 
in  contact  with  the  naked  lights  of  the  miners,  and  resulted  in  one 
being  burned  to  death,  and  the  other  so  badly  burned,  that  death 
resulted  at  midnight  of  the  same  day.  Before  dying,  George  M'MuUen 
corroborated  the  statement  of  foreman  Zerbe.  More  care  should 
have  been  exercised  in  the  use  of  naked  lights  in  old  workings. 


Table  A.  —  Comparative  statemejit  of  fatal  casualties  from  various 
causes  which  occurred  durijig  the  years  i8gi,  i8g2  and  i8gj. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

0 

5 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof  

23 

16 

30 

13 

10 

15 

3 

1 

3 

5 

8 

1 

9 

3 

18 

56 

45 

Table  B. — Shoiving  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  by  each  company, 
number  of  fatal  casualties  and  rmmber  of  tons  mined  for  each  fatality. 


hiladelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  

Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company,  

Summit  Branch  Railroad  Company,   J 

Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company,   \ 

The  Union  Coal  Company,  

L.  A.  Riley  &  Company,  

Individual  companies,  

Total  


2.181,004.64 
579,251.85 

640.T23.17 

484.016.28 
334, 63-5. 32 
1.069,258.62 
5, 2SS,  890.88 


S5 


99,136.57 
72,406.48 

45.765.94 

69,145.18 
66,927.26 
50,917.08 
6S.686.89 
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Table  C. — Showing  the  comparison  of  7ion-fatal  accidents  for  the  years 

i8gi ,  1 8^2  and  i8gj. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

48 

36 

42 

22 

16 

16 

45 

27 

37 

J7 

5 

9 

2 

1 

23 

15 

14 

155 

101 

119 

Table  D. — Shoicing  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped,  the  esti- 
mated quantity  used  and  sold  at  collieries,  and  the  total  production  for 
the  years  i8gi ,  i8g2  and  i8gj. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

5,009,505.61 
311,538.97 

5,142,605.40 
322,073.45 

4,968,273.27 
320,617.61 
5,288,890.88 

5,321,044.58 

5.464,678.85 

Table  E. — Shoi^'ing  general  comparisons  betiveeii  the  years  i8gi, 

i8g2  and  i8gj. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18,415 

18,437 

19,179 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  per  life  lost,  

95,018.65 

121,437.31 

68,686.89 

328J 

409g 

249i 

25,218.22 

54,105.73 

44,444.46 

Tons  of  coal  mined  per  employe,  

288.95 

296.39 

275.76 
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Table  F. — Shozving  the  riuviber  of  persons  employed  by  the  several  com- 
panies and  the  number  of  deaths. 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  

Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company..  .  .  T  .""^  

Summit  Branch  Railroad  Company,  \ 

Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company  S 

The  Union  Coal  Company,  

L.  A.  Riley  &  Company,  

Individual  collieries,  

Total,  


22 

7,959 

8 

l,95f; 

14 

2,094 

2,296 

5 

1,043 

21 

3,831 

77 

19  179 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


EIGHTH  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

(SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY.) 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  Eighth  Anthracite  district  for  the  year 
1893. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  Samuel  Gay,  died  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1893,  after  a  period  of  severe  suffering.  Mr.  Gay  had  filled  the  respon- 
sible position  of  a  mine  Inspector  since  1875  with  credit  to;  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  miners,  colliery  officials  and  owners  as  well 
as  all  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  his  official  capacity. 
His  death  was  universally  regretted,  not  only  in  his  own  district,  but 
throughout  the  whole  Anthracite  region.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
gentleman  of  sterling  qualities  and  of  sound  judgment  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  mining  of  coal,  and  without  question,  was  one  of 
the  most  competent  mine  Inspectors  this  region  has  known. 

The  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  the  Eighth  Anthracite  district  during 
1893  was  3,142,504.63  tons,  against  3,066,092  tons  for  1892. 

Having  but  recently  been  appointed  as  Inspector  of  this  district, 
and  this  report  having  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  vacancy  in  the 
office,  it  will  of  necessity  be  brief  and  consist  only  of  tabulated  state- 
ments showing  the  number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents,  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  from  the  several  collieries,  the  number  of  employes, 
etc. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  MAGUIRE, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 
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Cojuparative  statement  of  fatal  accidents  for  the  years  i8g2  and  iSgT,. 


Cause  of  Accidents. 

1892. 

1893. 

4 

<) 

Crushed  by  mine  cars,   

4 

By  machinery  on  surface,  

2 

2 

None. 

1 

None. 

1 

1 

1 

•A 

None. 

10 

4 

;i 

■A 

Total,  

50 

27 

Table  showing  7mmber  of  fatal  accidents  and  quantity  of  coal  produced 
per  life  lost  by  the  different  companies  and  individual  finns  during  the 
year  i8gj. 


« 

o  p. 

« 

o  ^  • 

<=>a 
«  o 

"2 '3 

intity 
•oduc( 
fe  losi 

'A 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  

12 

138,982 

223.437 

1 

lti'J.224 

Individual  firms,  

11 

(50  .  971 

Total,  

27 

Comparative  stateme?it  of  non-fatal  accidents  during  years  i8g2  and  i8gj. 


Cause  of  Accidents. 

1892. 

1893. 

15 

Falls  of  roof  and  coal,  

15 

9 

9 

9 

1 

1 

6 

13 

4 

52 

44 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  by  rail  and  estimated  qua7itity 
used  and  sold  at  the  mines. 


1892. 

1893. 

Quantity  of  coal  shipped  by  railroads,   

2,892,540 
173,552 
3, 066, 092 

2,983.019 
194,990 
3,178,009 

Table  shozving  comparisons  betzceen  the  years  i8g2  and  i8gj. 


1892. 

1893. 

10,416 

10,677 

61,321 

117,704 

212 

395 

57,840 

72,227 

294.30 

297.60 

Summary^. 

Number  of  fatal  accidents,   27 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents,   44 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used,   50,455 

Pounds  of  high  explosives  used,   213,176 

Tons  of  coal  produced,   3,178,009 

Tons  of  coal  shipped,   2,983,019 

Tons  of  coal  produced  per  each  employee,   297  6-10 

Tons  of  coal  produced  per  each  fatal  accident,  ,  117,704 

Tons  produced  per  each  non-fatal  accident,   72,227 

Number  of  mines  in  opera  tion,   42 

The  largest  output  from  a  single  colliery,   359,114 

Number  of  persons  employed,   10,677 

Number  of  steam  boilers,   727 

Average  number  of  days  worked   208 
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Official  Document, 


No.  ]0. 


First  Bituminous  District. 

(ALLEGHENY,  WASHINGTON,  WESTMOKELAND,  FAYETTE 
AND  GKEENE  COUNTIES.) 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  article  ninth,  section  eleventh,  of  an  Act, 
entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  Bituminous  coal  mines,  and  providing  for 
the  lives,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  persons  employed  therein,"  ap- 
proved May  15,  1893,  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  presenting  my  an- 
nual report  as  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1893,  for  the  first  bituminous  coal  district  of  Pennsylvania,  now  com- 
posed of  all  that  portion  of  Washington  county,  commencing  at  White 
Hall  station  on  the  line  of  the  Wheeling  division  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Kailroad,  thence  along  said  railroad  adjacent  to  and  South  of 
the  same  to  the  State  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
thence  along  said  State  line  to  the  extreme  Southwestern  corner  of 
Greene  county,  thence  easterly  along  the  boundary  line  between  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river, 
thence  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Monongahela  river,  including  the 
mines  adjacent  thereto,  to  Lock  No.  3,  thence  crossing  the  said  Monon- 
gahela river  at  Lock  No.  3,  and  following  the  west  shore  of  the  same 
to  Risher  station,  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Wheeling  div- 
ision of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  thence  along  said  railroad 
adjacent  to  and  south  of  the  same  to  White  Hall  station,  the  place  of 
beginning. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  there  were  twenty-five  fatal  accidents, 
being  an  increase  of  one  over  the  year  1892.  The  non-fatal  ones,  as 
reported  in  the  Operators'  Annual,  is  seventy-seven,  being  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  twenty-two,  but  some  of  these,  no  doubt, 
were  of  a  slight  nature,  as  but  fifty-five  were  reported  to  this  office  by 
the  mine  foreman.  As  a  result  of  the  above  fatal  accidents,  fifteen 
widows  and  fifty-five  orphans  mourn  the  loss  of  husbands  and  fathers. 

The  production  of  coal  during  the  year  was  4,876,307  tons,  which  is 
an  increase  of  576,870  tons  over  that  of  1892. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  the  usual  tables,  together  with  a 
short  description  of  each  mine  in  the  district.  The  fatal  accidents 
and  the  cause  which  lead  to  them,  is  recorded  under  the  head  of 
"Fatal  Accidents." 

The  mines  of  the  district  which  have  water  and  railroad  shipping 
facilities  are  classed  under  the  head  of  "Mines  on  the  Monongahela 
River." 

17-10-93.  [257] 
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During  the  year,  four  new  mines  have  been  opened,  and  one  (the 
"Merchant")  has  been  abandoned. 

Taking  it  to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  this  department,  I  have  given 
some  space  to  the  Cincinnati  mine  (see  description  of  the  mine  in  body 
of  report)  of  Messrs.  Charles  Jutte  &  Co.,  regarding  the  necessary 
openings,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

On  May  18th,  I  issued  a  circular  to  the  mine  foremen  of  the  dis- 
trict requesting  their  presence  at  a  meeting  on  the  27th.  A  large 
number  attended  and  after  reading  the  new  act  at  length,  the  part 
pertaining  particularly  to  the  duties  of  the  mine  foreman  was  then 
taken  up,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  meeting  has  been  produc- 
tive of  good  results. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  mines  of  the  district  are  in  a  fair  condition. 

A  map  of  the  proposed  slope  at  the  Cincinnati  mine,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  board  of  viewers,  is  also  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HEmY  LOUTTIT, 

Inspector. 

Monongahela  City,  March  15,  1894. 


Mining  Statistics. 

Number  of  mines  in  the  district,   73 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,    4,876,307 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped,   4,807,658 

Number  of  days  worked  as  reported,   10,910 

Number  of  miners  employed,   8,030 

Number  of  other  persons  employed  inside,   1,300 

Number  of  persons  employed  outside,   784 

Total  number  employed,   10,114 

Number  of  horses  and  mules,  .  . .  610 

Number  of  mine  locomotives,   5 

Number  of  steam  boilers  in  use,   102 

Number  of  coke  ovens  reported,    6 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  reported  as  used  in  the  mines, .  .  12,490 

Number  of  fatal  accidents,   25 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents,    55 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  each  fatal  accident,.  .  195,052 
Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  each  non-fatal  acci- 
dent,   88,660 

Number  of  widows  by  these  causualties,   15 

Number  of  orphans  by  these  causualties,   55 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  fatal  casualty,   404 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  non-fatal  casualty,   183 
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Causes  of  Accidents. 
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Mines  on  the  Monongahela  River. 

Knob. — Among  the  improvements  made  at  this  mine  during  the 
year,  is  an  endless  rope  haulage.  The  engines  for  the  plant  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  slope — a  distance  of  1,500  feet  from  entrance  of  same, 
and  are  supplied  with  steam  from  a  boiler  situated  on  the  outside  and 
carried  in  pipes  through  the  "return." 

The  line  used  is  of  steel,  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  carries  thirty- 
two  cars,  with  an  average  speed  of  forty-five  feet  per  minute.  The 
length  of  this  haulage  is  1,095  feet. 

On  my  last  examination  of  this  mine,  I  found  it  in  fair  condition. 
Mine  foreman,  J ohn  D.  Bakewell. 

Vesta  No.  3. — When  examined  last  this  mine  was  in  a  fair  condition. 
The  out-let  air  measurement  showed  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  cubic  feet.    Joseph  Owens,  mine  foreman. 

Bunola. — Mine  not  in  operation  on  my  last  visit.  Mine  foreman, 
John  Forsyth. 

Coal  Centre. — As  this  mine  is  operated  in  three  sections,  each  sec- 
tion is  described  and  the  condition  of  the  same  given. 

First  Hill. — One  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  are  employed  in  this 
part  of  the  mine.  On  examination  I  found  the  ventilation  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  mine  foreman,  which 
necessitated  his  absence  from  the  mine,  the  furnace  which  should 
have  produced  the  necessary  air  current  was  not  attended  to  in  the 
proper  manner  by  the  party  who  was  assigned  to  this  work,  conse- 
quently the  condition  was  as  above  stated. 

Old  Hill. — These  workings  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  when  ex- 
amined were  in  a  fair  condition  as  regards  ventilation  and  drainage. 
Number  of  persons  employed,  33. 

Lilley. — This  part  of  the  workings,  is,  in  a  general  way,  satisfac- 
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tory.  On  my  last  visit  they  were  driving  but  four  entries  and  three 
rooms.    Mine  foreman,  Samuel  Kent. 

Cliff. — This  mine  was,  on  my  last  visit,  in  fair  condition.  Maurice 
Beedle,  mine  foreman. 

Cincinnati. — The  opening  designated  as  the  second  one,  has  for 
some  time  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  owing  to  its  not 
being  continuous.  This  opening  intersected  the  main  entry  quite  a 
distance  from  the  main  workings,  making  it  practically  of  very  little 
use  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  I  repeatedly  called 
the  attention  of  the  management  to  the  matter,  but  nothing  of  a  defi- 
nite character  was  done,  and  not  being  able  to  see  my  w^ay  clear  under 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1885,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop,  but  after 
the  passage  of  the  present  Act,  I  again,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
company,  and  there  still  being  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  said  Act,  it  was  mutually  agre'ed  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  court.    With  this  end  in  view,  I  notified  the  company  as  follows : 

Monongahela  City,  Pa.,  September  27,  1893. 

Messrs.  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

Dear  Sirs :  Your  attention  is  called  to  an  Act,  entitled  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  Bituminous  coal  mines  and  providing  for  the  lives,  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  persons  employed  therein,"  approved  May  15, 
1893. 

Section  one,  article  two,  says:  "It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  opera- 
tor, superintendent  or  mine  foreman  of  any  Bituminous  coal  mine,  to 
employ  more  than  twenty  persons  within  said  coal  mine  or  permit 
more  than  twenty  persons  to  be  emploj-ed  therein  at  any  one  time, 
unless  they  are  in  communication  with  at  least  two  available  openings 
to  the  surface  from  each  seam  or  stratum  of  coal  worked  in  such  mine, 
exclusiA^e  of  the  furnace  upcast  shaft  or  slope." 

Section  two  of  the  same  article  says,  among  other  things,  that, 
"where  the  two  openings  shall  not  have  been  provided  as  required 
hereinbefore  by  this  Act,  the  Mine  Inspector  shall  cause  the  second 
to  be  made  without  delay." 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  section  three  of  the  aforesaid 
article. 

"Unless  the  Mine  Inspector  shall  deem  it  impracticable,  all  mines 
shall  haA^e  at  least  two  entries  or  other  passage-ways,  one  of  which 
shall  lead  from  the  main  entrance,  and  the  other  from  the  other  open- 
ing into  the  body  of  the  mine,  and  said  two  passage-ways  shall  be  kept 
well  drained  and  in  a  safe  condition  for  persons  to  travel  therein 
throughout  their  whole  length  so  as  to  obtain,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
a  second  way  of  egress  from  the  workings. 
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I  take  it  that  the  above  is  not  complied  with  in  your  Cincinnati 
mine,  and  to  make  two  openings,  as  required  by  the  section  quoted, 
would  be  impracticable. 

The  section  says  further,  that  "No  part  of  said  workings  shall  at 
any  time  be  driven  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  advance  of  the 
aforesaid  passage-ways  except  entries,  airways  or  other  narrow  work, 
but  should  an  opening  to  the  surface  be  provided  from  the  interior  of 
the  mine,  the  passage-ways  aforesaid  may  be  made  and  maintained 
therefrom  into  the  working  part  of  the  mine,  and  this  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relative  thereto. 
Said  two  passage-ways  shall  be  separated  by  pillars  of  coal  or  other 
strata  of  sufficient  strength  and  width."  The  workings  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati mine  are  not  in  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  section. 

Now  with  due  regard  for  your  welfare  and  for  the  lives,  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  persons  employed  in  your  Cincinnati  mine, 
I  hereby  notify  you  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  second  available 
opening  so  as  to  comply  with  the  Act  (relative  to  the  openings)  with- 
out delay. 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY  LOUTTIT, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 
In  due  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  notice,  Messrsi.  C.  Jutte  & 
Co.,  through  their  attorneys,  made  the  following  appeal  to  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  of  Washington  county.  Pa. 
In  re. 

Appeal  of  C.  Jutte  &  Co.  from  ^  No  

decision  of  Henry  Louttit,  Mine  I  In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
Inspector.  J      of  Washington  county.  Pa. 

To  the  Hon.  J.  A.  McHvaine,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
of  Washington  county,  Pa. 

The  petition  of  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  by  A.  M.  Todd  their  attorney,  respect- 
fully represents: 

That  the  petitioners  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  and 
transportation  of  coal  and  are  operating  as  one  of  their  mines,  a  mine 
known  as  the  Cincinnati  works,  situate  in  Washington  county  on  the 
Monongahela  river.  That  said  works  are  being  run  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  petitioner  and  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  and  conve- 
nience of  its  employes. 

That  on  September  27,  1893,  the  petitioner  received  a  notice  from 
Henry  Louttit,  Inspector  of  Mines,  for  the  First  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, requiring  it  "To  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  second  available 
opening  so  as  to  comply  with  the  Act  (relative  to  the  openings)  with- 
out delay."  The  Act  referred  to,  being  an  Act  approved  May  15,  1893. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  of  said  Inspector  is  hereto  nfiached  and  made 
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part  of  this  petition.  The  petitioner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Mine  Inspector  and  desires  to  appeal  therefrom. 

It  therefore  prays  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  enter  this  appeal, 
and  that  three  practical,  reputable,  competent  and  disinterested  per- 
sons may  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  forthwith  examine  said  Cincin- 
nati mine  and  report  under  oath  the  facts,  together  with  their  opinion 
thereon,  and  that  petitioner  be  allowed  to  operate  said  mine  pendini* 
said  inspection  and  report,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  thereon. 


A  hearing  was  granted  in  the  above  and  the  following  order  was 
made  by  the  Court. 

Common w^ealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Washington  county,  ss: 

Whereas,  at  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  county 
of  Washington,  held  at  Washington  in  and  for  said  county,  on  the  4th 
day  of  October,  A.  D.  1893,  before  the  Honorable  Judge  of  said  Court, 
upon  due  consideration  of  the  petition  of  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  operators 
of  the  Cincinnati  coal  mines  in  said  county,  the  following  order  was 
made,  to  wit:  "And  now,  October  4th,  1893,  it  being  made 
to  appear  to  the  Court  that  Henry  Louttit,  Inspector  of  Mines, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
1893,  notified  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  coal  operators  of  the  Cincinnati  coal 
mines,  in  said  county,  "to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  second  available 
opening  for  their  said  mine,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  article  two  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  entitled  "An  Act 
relating  to  Bituminous  coal  mines,  and  providing  for  the  lives,  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  persons  employed  therein,"  approved  May  loth, 
1893;  and  the  said  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  having  within  seven  days  of  the 
service  of  this  notice  upon  them,  asked  the  Court  for  leave  to  file  an 
appeal  from  the  said  decision  and  order  the  said  Inspector  of  Mines,  it 
is  ordered: 

1st,  That  the  appeal  of  the  said  Jutte  &  Co.,  be  allowed  and  minuted 
on  the  records  of  this  Court. 

2d.  That  D.  M.  Anderson,  coal  operator,  Henry  Cook,  miner,  and 
George  D.  Jenkins,  civil  engineer,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of 
said  Act  of  Assembly,  to  examine  said  Cincinnati  coal  mines,  and  the 
manner  in  which  miners  therein  have  ingress  and  egress,  and  the 
causes  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  said  Henry  Louttit,  Inspector  of 
Mines,  in  his  notice  of  September  27,  1893,  served  upon  said  C.  Jutte 
&  Co. 

3d.  That  the  said  D.  M.  Anderson,  Henry  Cook  and  George  D.  Jen- 
kins shall  meet  at  the  Cincinnati  mine  on  October  13,  1893,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  order,  report,  under  oath,  to  this 
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Court,  the  facts  as  they  exist,  or  may  have  been,  touching  the  condi- 
tion of  said  mine,  and  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  said  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  are  operating  their  said  mine  in  viola- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  sections  of  Article  2  of  said 
Act  of  Assembly,  approved  May  15,  1893,  and  whether  said  order  of 
said  Henry  Louttit  should  be  enforced. 

4:th.  That  Henry  Louttit,  Inspector  of  Mines,  and  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  or 
their  agent  in  charge  of  said  mine,  shall  have  notice  of  this  time  when 
said  appointees  of  this  Court  will  visit  and  inspect  said  mine,  and  that 
the  order  of  the  said  Henry  Louttit,  contained  in  his  notice  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  1893,  be  stayed  until  the  determination  of  this  appeal,  or  fur- 
ther order  of  this  Court. 

Now,  this  is  to  order  and  direct  that  you,  the  said  D.  M.  Anderson 
Henry  Cook  and  Greorge  D.  Jenkins,  visit  the  said  Cincinnati  mines, 
operated  by  the  said  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  at  the  time  appointed,  and  ex- 
amine the  said  mines  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mines  have  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  same,  and  examine  into  the  complaint  of  the  said 
Henry  Louttit,  Inspector  of  Mines,  and  that  you  make  report,  under 
oath,  as  required  by  the  terms  of  said  order. 

Witness  the  Honorable  J.  A.  Mcllvaine,  Judge  of  said  Court,  at 
Washington,  this  4th  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 

Signed 

M.  R  ALLEN, 

Clerk. 

To  C.  Jutte  &  Co.,  and  Henry  Louttit,  Inspector  of  Mines: 

You  will  take  notice  of  the  foregoing  order  of  Court,  and  govern 
yourselves  accordingly. 

Signed 

M.R  ALLEN, 

Clerk. 


In  pursuance  of  the  above  the  viewers  met  at  the  Cincinnati  mine, 

and  after  fully  acquainting  themselves  of  the  facts  in  the  case  made 

the  following  report: 

In  Re-Appeal  ]  In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 

of  j     of  Washington  county,  Pa. 

Jutte  and  Company  from  the  }■ 

decision  of  Henrv  Louttit,  In-  | 

I 

specter  of  Mines.  j  No.  ,  August  term,  1893. 

To  the  Honorable  J.  A.  Mcllvaine,  Judge  of  said  Court: 

The  undersigned,  appointed  board  of  viewers  and  examiners,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  order,  for  the  purpose  therein  set  forth,  respect- 
fully report: 
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That  in  pursuance  of  said  order,  thej  met  on  the  13th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1893,  on  the  property  of  the  said  Cincinnati  coal  mines,  and  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn,  as  directed  in  said  order  (proof  of  due  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  said  view  having  been  given  to  all  par- 
ties, being  made)  and  Henry  Louttit,  Inspector  of  Mines,  appearing 
for  the  Commonwealth,  and  James  A.  Wiley,  Esq.,  appearing  for  said 
company,  and  having  viewed  the  said  mines,  they  do  determine  and 
report  as  foUows: 

That  said  Cincinnati  coal  mines  is  owned  and  operated  by  Jutte 
and  Company,  and  is  a  drift  mine;  the  length  of  the  main  entry  of 
the  same  being  one  and  one-half  miles.  The  number  of  men  employed 
therein  is  about  150. 

This  is  a  drift  opening,  in  which  the  ventilation  is  produced  by  a 
16-foot  diameter  fan,  operated  at  the  present  time  as  a  force.  An 
air  shaft  eight  feet  in  diameter  is  located  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  pit  mouth,  through  w^hich  the  air  escapes,  after  being  forced 
through  the  mine  (said  fan  being  near  the  pit  mouth  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  river),  said  air  shaft  is  208  feet  in  depth. 

Said  board  further  finds  that  the  said  mine  is  not  now  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  May  15,  1893, 
relating  to  Bituminous  coal  mines,  in  regard  to  its  openings,  and  sus- 
tains the  decision  of  the  Mine  Inspector  in  that  particular. 

The  board  would  suggest  that  in  order  that  the  workings  of  said 
mine  comply  with  said  Act,  the  owners  and  operators  thereof  be  re- 
quired to  forthwith  begin  work  upon  and  prosecute  the  same  dili- 
gently, actively  and  continuously  to  completion,  unavoidable  accidents 
and  delays  excepted,  a  slope  opening  as  shown  by  the  plot  attached 
to  this  report. 

During  the  interval,  prior  to  the  completion  of  said  slope  opening, 
said  board  would  suggest  that  a  windlass  of  sufficient  strength, 
with  ropes  and  buckets  attached,  be  constructed,  in  said  above  men- 
tioned air  shaft,  that  said  windlass  and  apparatus  connected  there- 
with shall  be  at  all  times,  during  said  interval,  kept  in  good  order  and 
repair,  so  that  the  same  can  be  used  immediately  in  case  of  accident. 
Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1893. 

Signed,  D.  M.  ANDERSON,  (Seal.) 

HENRY  COOK,  (Seal). 
GEO.  D.  JENKINS.  (Seal.) 
On  presentation  of  the  above  report  to  the  Court,  the  following  order 
was  made,  viz: 

And  now,  October  16,  1893,  the  foregoing  report  of  viewers,  and 
examiners,  having  been  presented  in  open  court,  and  it  appearing  that 
Jutte  &  Co.,  and  Henry  Louttit,  Mine  Inspector,  have  knowledge  of 
the  contents  and  requirements  of  said  report,  and  that  they  had  notice 
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that  said  report  would  this  day  be  filed  in  court,  and  would  be  pre- 
sented for  approval,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  re- 
port, and  the  findings  and  recommendations  therein  contained  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  approved.  Nisi,  ten  days,  and  if  no  exceptions 
be  filed  within  said  ten  days  that  then  said  approval  become  absolute, 
as  provided  by  the  second  section  of  article  14,  of  the  Act  of  May  15, 
1893,  No.  48  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  session. of  1893,  and  it  is 
further  ordered  that  the  appellants  Jutte  &  Co.,  pay  the  costs  of  this 
proceeding  if  this  Nisi  approval  shall  become  absolute. 

By  the  Court. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  order  of  approval  by  the  Court,  Jutte  &  Co  im- 
mediately arranged  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  board 
of  viewers  and  examiners. 

The  mine,  on  my  last  examination,  was  in  a  'satisfactory  condition, 
as  regards  ventilation  and  drainage.    Mine  foreman,  Alexander  Cray. 

Umpire. — When  examined  last,  the  general  condition  of  this  mine 
was  fair.    Aquilla  Underwood,  mine  foreman. 

Apollo. — This  is  a  new  drift  opening,  located  a  short  distance  south  of 
Fayette  City  mine.  The  main  entry  is  driven  through  part  of  the  old 
workings  of  the  now  abandoned  mine  of  John  Eutherford,  which  was 
in  such  a  condition  that  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it  had  to 
be  timbered.  When  examined  last,  I  found  that  some  of  the  entries 
were  driven  in  advance  of  the  air  current,  but  otherwise  the  mine  was 
in  fair  condition.    Mine  foreman,  Samuel  Smith. 

Snow^  Hill. — On  my  last  ^isit  to  this  mine,  the  general  condition  of 
the  same  was  satisfactory.  Inlet  air  measurement  showed  forty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  Employed  inside  on  the  above  \asit,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  persons.    John  McVicker,  mine  foreman. 

Caledonia. — When  examined  last,  only  a  few  entries  were  being 
driven.  The  general  condition  of  the  mine,  as  regards  ventilation  and 
drainage,  was  satisfactory.  Inlet  air  measurement,  as  shown  by  the 
instrument,  was  twenty-one  thousand  cubic  feet.  Mine  foreman,  W. 
S.  Gibson. 

Clipper. — On  my  last  examination  of  this  mine,  I  found  the  ventila- 
tion, in  parts  of  the  same,  unsatisfactory.  The  inlet  air  measurement 
showed  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet  entering  the 
mine.  This  quantity,  before  "reaching  the  working  faces,  was  some- 
what impregnated  by  carbonic  acid  gas  (black  damp)  which  was  es- 
caping from  some  of  the  old  workings.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
superintendent  and  mine  foreman  to  the  matter  .and  urged  them  to 
ventilate  the  mine  properly  without  unnecessary  delay.  This  they 
promised  to  do.    Mine  foreman,  Henry  Wilds. 

Abe  Hays. — This  mine,  when  visited  last,  was  not  in  operation.  W. 
J.  Mollison,  mine  foreman. 
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Milnesville. — On  my  last  examination  of  this  mine,  I  found  the  ven- 
tilation, in  parts  of  the  same,  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  a  door, 
which  was  placed  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  stand- 
ing open,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  air  from  the  fan,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it  at  least,  was  returning  to  the  outer  atmosjjhere  and  only  a 
small  portion  moving  in  the  working  places.  I  measured  twenty-two 
thousand  fiA-e  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  the  former  point,  but 
could  not  get  any  instrument  result  in  the  interior  of  the  mine,  as 
the  air  was  at  such  a  low  velocity.  I  notified  the  mine  foreman,  also 
the  superintendent,  to  emi)loy  an  attendant  at  the  aforesaid  door  in 
accordance  with  article  4,  section  3,  of  the  Act  of  May  15,  1893.  Mine 
foreman,  Alexander  Thomson. 

Stony  Hill. — This  mine,  on  my  last  visit,  was  in  fair  condition. 
Richard  Stevenson,  mine  foreman. 

Hilldale. — Was,  when  last  examined,  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Improvements  were  being  made  to  facilitate  the  haulage,  and  the 
matter  of  ventilation  for  the  future  was  not  being  lost  sight  of.  Mine 
foreman,  George  Hayes. 

Camden. — On  my  last  visit,  this  mine  was,  in  a  general  way,  satis- 
factory.   Mine  foreman,  Henry  G-.  Heath. 

Amity. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine,  there  was  employed  inside 
one  hundred  and  ninety  persons.  The  general  condition  of  the  mine 
was  satisfactory.  This  mine  is  w^orked  in  two  sections,  viz:  No.  1 
and  No.  2 — each  being  ventilated  separately.  The  mine  is  w^orked  on 
the  double  entry  system,  with  the  addition  of  face  entries  crossing 
them  at  intervals  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  From  the  latter, 
an  opening  is  made  into  the  room  running  parallel  with  it  so  as  to 
make  the  intersection  at  or  near  its  face  when  driven  up  its  distance, 
the  object  being  to  course  a  current  of  air  into  and  over  the  falls,  so 
as  to  keep  them  clear,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  any  noxious  gases  that 
might  be  generated;  and  as  each  succeeding  room  on  the  tier  is 
finished  and  the  pilars  removed,  the  same  course  can  be  pursued. 
Mine  foreman,  Jacob  Heasley. 

Leonard. — This  is  a  small  opening,  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  some  six  miles  above  Brownsville.  On  my  last  visit  the  mine 
was  in  fair  condition. 

Crothers. — This  also  is  a  new  opening,  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Leonard  mine,  and  when  visited 
there  were  only  a  few  persons  employed. 

New  Eagle. — On  November  11,  1892, 1  called  attention  of  the  opera- 
tor of  this  mine  to  the  fact  that  it  was  being  operated  in  violation  of 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1885,  in  regard  to  a  second  available  opening,  but 
no  apparent  notice  was  taken  of  the  same,  and  shortly  after,  opera- 
tions were  suspended  and  the  mine  remained  idle  until  June,  1893.  Oii 
June  15  I  re-visited  the  mine  and  found  that  no  second  opening  was 
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yet  completed,  or  was  any  progress  being  made  in  that  direction.  The 
mine  was  idle  for  a  short  time  after  this,  and  on  visiting  it  again  on 
July  7,  I  found  the  same  state  of  affairs  existing;  so  I  took  it  that  in 
this  case,  also,  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  Virtue,  and  the  only  course 
left  for  the  writer  was  to  force  matters  to  an  issue,  and  so  with  this 
end  in  yiew  I  notified  the  operator  of  the  mine  as  follows : 

Monongahela  City,  Pa.,  July  7,  1893. 

Thomas  Cain,  Esq.,  Homestead,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir:  Today,  while  on  a  visit  to  your  New  Eagle  mine,  I  found 
more  than  twenty  persons  inside  and  no  second  opening,  as  re- 
quired by  section  1  of  article  2  of  an  Act,  entitled  "An  Act  relating 
to  Bituminous  coal  mines,  and  providing  for  the  lives,  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  persons  employed  therein,"  approved  May  15,  1893. 

I  notified  you  on  November  11,  1892,  and  again  on  the  12th  day  of 
June  last,  but  it  seems  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  comply  with 
the  law,  but  on  the  contrary  nothing  but  utter  contempt  has  been 
shown  for  my  letters  in  this  connection.  Now  I  hereby  give  you  notice 
that  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you  in  a  favorable  manner,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  above  quoted,  I  will  give  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  the  proper  authorities  for  adjustment. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  what  is 
required,  I  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Act  regarding  the 
second  opening: 

"It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  operator,  superintendent  or  mine 
foreman  of  any  Bituminous  coal  mine  to  employ  more  than  twenty 
persons  within  said  coal  mine,  or  permit  more  than  twenty  persons 
to  be  employed  therein  at  any  one  time,  unless  they  are  in  communi- 
cation with  at  least  two  available  openings  to  the  surface  from  each 
seam  or  stratum  of  coal  worked  in  such  mine,  exclusive  of  the  furnace 
upcast  shaft  or  slope." 

I  expect  to  hear  from  you  on  or  before  the  evening  of  the  10th 
instant. 

Yours  truly, 

HENEY  LOUTTIT, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 

The  above  letter  had  the  desired  effect,  for  when  I  visited  the  mine 
on  July  12,  they  had  made  arrangements  that  not  more  than  twenty 
persons  should  be  employed  or  permitted  in  the  mine  at  one  and 
the  same  time  until  the  second  opening  was  completed. 

A  shaft  was  then  started  and  completed,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
On  my  last  visit  to  the  mine,  I  found  it,  as  regards  ventilation  and 
drainage,  satisfactory.    Mine  foreman,  William  Louttit. 

Walton's  Upper  Mine. — This  mine,  when  last  examined,  was  in  fair 
condition.    Mine  foreman,  D.  W.  Phillipps. 
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Walton's  Lower  Mine. — This  mine,  on  my  last  visit,  was  in  fair  con- 
dition.   William  G.  Murray,  mine  foreman. 

Vesta  No.  1. — During  tlie  year,  a  complete  haulage  plant  has  been 
introduced  into  this  mine.  The  boiler  being  twenty  feet  long  and 
thirty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Laughlin  patent.  Number  of  boilers, 
two,  each  boiler  having  for-ty-eight  flues.  The  engines  are  16  inches 
by  30  inches — the  line  is  of  steel  and  f  inches  in  diameter.  The 
mining  is  done  by  compressqed  air  machines,  of  the  Harrison  patent. 
A  coal  crusher  has  been  erected  on  the  tipple,  so  as  to  prepare  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mine  for  the  blast  furnace  of  the  company. 

On  July  8,  while  the  main  air-course  was  being  driven,  it  holed  (in 
the  bearing  in)  into  the  old  workings  of  the  Clipper  mine,  which  when 
holed,  showed  the  presence  of  fire  damp.  The  place  was  stopped  so 
as  to  prevent  any  danger  from  this  cause  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  remove  the  gas  as  far  as  possible.  The  writer  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  matter,  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  officials  of 
the  mine,  and  it  was  concluded  to  open  the  place  up  on  the  evening  of 
August  5th,  while  no  other  persons  were  at  work  in  the  mine,  except 
those  who  were  engaged  at  this  particular  point.  On  opening  up  the 
place,  large  volumes  of  gas  came  off  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some 
time,  and  then  it  gradually  fell  off  in  quantity.  So  it  was  evident 
that  other  means  would  have  to  be  employed  to  remove  it  with  any 
degree  of  speed,  consistent  with  safety;  and  brattice  cloth  was 
brought  into  requisition,  this  was  placed  on  the  fallls,  and  a  current 
of  air  was  forced  in  and  around  this  point  for  some  ninety-six  hours, 
when  it  was  considered  safe  to  resume  operations. 

The  main  air  course  followed  the  old  workings  for  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet.  The  main  entry  also  holed,  but  only  in  the  pillar.  This 
part  (as  I  am  informed)  of  the  workings  of  Clipper  mine  was  aban- 
doned previous  to  the  passage  of  Act  of  April  18,  1877,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  learned  by  the  writer,  no  plan  of  the  workings  are  in  existence, 
but  it  is  shown  by  the  Vesta  plan,  that  some  four  rooms  have  been 
driven  across  the  line  and  two  hundred  feet  beyond. 

When  last  examined,  the  mine  was,  as  regards  its  general  condition, 
satisfactory.    Mine  foreman,  Edwin  Boyle. 

Eostraver. — This  mine,  when  last  examined,  was  in  fair  condition. 
Mine  foreman,  James  Furrie. 

Washington. — On  my  last  examination  of  this  mine,  I  found  th?  ven- 
tilation not  up  to  the  legal  requirements.  I  notified  the  company  of 
the  matter,  and  they  promised  to  remedy  it  and  have  their  mine  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  Act  of  Assembly.  , 

Several  rooms  and  a  face  entry  were  being  driven  from  No.  5  entry — 
'  Left" — and  unexpectedly  one  of  the  former  holed  into  the  abandoned 
I)art  of  the  workings  of  the  TurnbuU  &  Hall  part  of  the  mine.  When 
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holed,  fire  damp  was  detected,  and  this  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  have 
had  no  terrors  for  them  as  no  bore-holes  were  kept  ahead  of  the  work- 
ings going  toward  the  abandoned  parts  as  required  by  the  Act.  A 
shot  was  fired  in  the  face  entry  which  holed  into  the  aforesaid  Turn- 
bull  &  Hall  part,  and  came  very  near  causing  an  explosion,  which 
would  have  been  very  disastrous,  as  the  mine  was  at  work,  when  the 
holing  was  done;  but  fortunately  the  gas  burned  quietly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  aperture  made  by  the  shot,  and  did  not  reach  the  body  of  fire 
damp  lying  in  the  old  workings,  owing  to  its  not  having  been  mixed 
with  air  sufficiently  to  explode.  The  flame  was  extinguished,  the 
place  opened  up  and  the  gas  taken  off,  and  when  the  writer  vivsited  the 
place  afterwards,  he  could  not  detect  any  gas  in  this  part  of  the  mine 
as  far  as  we  could  get  (having  been  stopped  by  the  falls).  I  ordered 
boreholes  to  be  kept  on  all  such  places  hereafter  and  for  them  not  to 
depend  so  much  on  "information"  received.  Mine  foreman,  Foster  Gr. 
Watson. 

Albany. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine,  I  found  it,  in  a  general  way, 
satisfactory.    Mine  foreman,  William  Seddon. 

Black  Diamond. — When  visited  last. was  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Mine  foreman,  Malcolm  Cockrane. 

Champion. — Not  in  operation  on  my  last  visit.  Mine  foreman, 
Thomas  Gainor. 

Catsburgh. — When  examined  last,  I  found  the  general  condition 
satisfactory.    Mine  foreman,  John  P.  N.  Coulter. 

Beaumont. — The  general  condition  of  the  right  side  of  this  mine, 
on  my  last  visit,  was  satisfactory,  but  the  left  side  required  improve- 
ment in  ventilation.    Mine  foreman,  John  Stathem. 

Buffalo. — On  my  last  examination  of  this  mine,  the  general  condi- 
tion was  fair.    William  Gillie,  mine  foreman. 

Mongah. — Among  the  improvements  made  at  this  mine  during  the 
year,  is  a  new  tipple  (the  temporary  one,  which  was  built  in  1891, 
having  been  torn  down),  with  double  drop  schutes  and  other  necessary 
appliances.  A  full  and  complete  electric  mining  plant,  of  the  Jeffrey 
patent,  has  also  been  put  in.  When  examined  last  they  were  em- 
ploying four  machine  men,  eight  fillers  and  two  other  persons  inside. 
The  ventilation  is  produced  by  a  section  of  a  boiler  standing  vertically. 
The  condition  of  the  mine,  as  regards  ventilation,  required  improve- 
ment in  part  of  the  same. 

Jefferson. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine  it  was  not  in  operation. 
Mine  foreman,  Andrew  Frazer. 

Coal  Bluff. — When  examined  last,  the  drainage  of  the  mine  was  fair, 
but  the  ventilation  was  inadequate  in  parts.  The  ventilator  (a  fur- 
nace) at  this  mine,  had  not  sufficient  power  to  produce  the  quantity 
of  air  needed,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  face  of  the  workings, 
coupled  with  the  frictional  resistance  in  the  air  passages.    To  remedy 
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this,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  near  face  of  workings,  which  will  be  used 
on  the  completion  of  two  entries  which  are  now  being  driven.  During 
the  year,  a  wire  rope  haulage  has  been  put  in.  Mine  foreman,  Joseph 
W.  Huot. 

Stockdale. — On  my  last  examination  of  this  mine,  I  found  the  venti- 
lation fair,  but  the  drainage  required  improvement  in  parts  of  the 
mine.    Mine  foreman,  John  Crombie. 

Eock  Run. — On  my  last  visit,  was  in  fair  condition.  Mine  foreman, 
James  Henderson. 

Vigilant. — When  visited  last,  the  general  condition,  as  regards  ven- 
tilation and  drainage,  was  fair.    Mine  foreman,  R.  C.  Campbell. 

Banner. — When  I  examined  this  mine  last,  the  ventilation  was  not 
up  to  the  legal  requirements,  but  a  shaft  has  since  been  put  down  and 
from  its  location  the  air-route  has  been  materially  reduced  and  with 
the  same  power  employed,  an  increased  quantity  of  air  will  be  main- 
tained.   Joseph  Penman,  Mine  foreman. 

Crescent. — On  examination  of  this  mine,  I  found  the  ventilation  re- 
quired improvement  in  parts  of  the  same.  Mine  foreman,  Elijah 
Dainty. 

AUequippa. — This  mine  was,  in  a  general  way,  satisfactory  on  my 
last  examination.    Thomas  Howell,  mine  foreman. 

Eclipse — (River).  Not  in  operation  on  my  last  visit.  William  Min- 
ford,  mine  foreman. 

Climax. — The  inlet  air  measurement  sh.owed  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty-five  cubic  feet.  Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed inside,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  condition  of  the 
mine,  as  regards  ventilation,  was  fair,  but  the  drainage  required  im- 
provement.   John  McMinimy,  mine  foreman. 

Stonesburgh. — Not  in  operation  on  my  last  visit.  John  J.  Johnson, 
mine  foreman. 

Chamouni. — This  is  a  new  slope  opening,  located  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  California.  Ground  was  broken 
for  this  plant  October  14,  1892,  by  R.  C.  Campbell,  who  put  down  the 
slope,  which  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  7  feet  by  6  feet, 
with  a  dip  of  one  foot  in  eight.  They  also  built  a  temporary  tipple, 
but  after  loading  one  flat  of  coal  the  mine  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Brownsville  Coal  Company,  who  made  an  additional  slope,  sunk  a  shaft 
for  yentUation,  built  a  new  tipple  and  equipped  the  same  with  tlie  neces 
sary  appliances  for  the  handling  of  the  product  of  the  mine.  Entries 
are  now  being  driven,  rooms  turned,  etc.,  to  open  up  the  mine.  Mine 
foreman,  Henry  Reitz. 

Old  Eagle. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine,  I  found  it  in  a  saiisfactory 
..fondition.    James  Black,  mine  foreman. 

Irill. — The  drainage  of  this  mine,  in  a  general  way,  on  my  last  ex- 
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amination,  was  satisfaclory,  but  the  ventilation  required  improvement. 
Mine  foreman,  William  Holsing. 

Little  Eedstone. — In  operation  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  days 
during  the  year.  Condition  of  mine  on  my  last  visit  fair.  Fire  damp 
is  generated  pretty  freely  in  this  mine,  and  as  a  consequence  it  re- 
quires the  careful  attention  of  those  in  charge  to  prevent  accidents 
from  an  explosion  of  gas.  Two  entries  are  now  being  driven  to  day- 
light for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  for  additional  means  of  in- 
gress and  egress.    Mine  foreman,  Joseph  Gartley. 

Ella. — During  the  year  a  complete  electric  mining  plant  has  been 
put  in  at  this  mine.  A  new  system  of  working  coal  has  been  adopted 
here,  but  as  it  is  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  form  conclusions  as  to 
its  merit,  we  will  leave  it  for  our  next  report.  A  ventilating  fan  16 
feet  in  diameter  will  be  placed  in  position  as  soon  as  it  can  be  built. 
The  mine  was  in  fair  condition  on  my  last  examination.  Joseph 
Blower,  mine  foreman. 

Watson. — This  mine  consists  of  double  main  heading  and  eight 
cross  headings.  The  principal  main  heading  is  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  w^hile  the  other  is  two  thousand  and  sev- 
enty-five feet.  The  gradient  of  those  headings  is  undulating,  with  a 
general  rise  towards  their  heads.  At  this  point  the  levels  taken 
shows  that  they  are  23.16  feet  above  the  mouth  of  heading.  There 
are  employed  at  this  mine  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miners,  five 
drivers  and  other  persons.  The  drainage  was  fair,  but  the  ventilation 
was  inadequate  when  examined  last.  Mine  foreman,  Joseph  Cart- 
wright. 

Mines  Located  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  Division  of 
THE  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Snowdon. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine  I  found  it  in  fair  condition. 
Mine  foreman,  James  Porter. 

Eclipse. — The  ventilation  in  part  of  this  mine  was  unsatisfactory 
when  I  examined  it  last,  owing  to  the  improper  distribution  of  the 
ventilating  currents.  The  drainage  also  needed  attention.  Two 
Clark  fans  are  at  work  at  this  mine,  one  on  the  mine  and  the  other 
on  the  tunnel  where  the  locomotive  runs.  Richard  Jones,  mine  fore- 
man. 

Gastonville. — Mine  in  fair  condition  on  my  last  examination.  Mine 
foreman,  William  Beane. 

Nottingham. — In  operation  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  days 
during  the  year.  On  examining  this  mine  I  found  the  ventilation 
not  properly  conducted  to  the  workings,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  means  employed  to  course  the  air  current.  The  outlet  air  meas- 
urement showed  tw^enty  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet 
passing  the  furnace.    Drainage  fair.    James  Kerr,  mine  foreman. 
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Germania. — The  general  condition  of  this  mine  on  my  last  visit  was 
satisfactory.    John  Burk,  mine  foreman. 

Hackett. — The  condition  of  this  mine,  on  my  last  examination, 
fairly  satisfactory.    Mine  foreman,  John  Watson. 

Anderson. — Among  the  improvements  made  at  this  mine  during  the 
year,  is  the  raising  of  the  tipple  some  two  feet,  hidings  have  been 
raised  and  improved.  A  Yough  steam  pump  has  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion for  mine  drainage  and  a  general  improvement  has  been  made  in 
ihe  mine  to  increase  the  ventilation  and  haulage.  On  my  last  visit 
ihere  were  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miners,  three  boys, 
live  drivers  and  eight  other  persons  inside  and  six  outside.  Kobert 
Howey,  mine  foreman. 


Mines  Located  on  the  Monongahela  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad. 

Allen. — This  mine  was  in  operation  one  hundred  and  forty  tw^o  days 
during  the  year.  Persons  employed  inside,  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 
Condition  of  mine  w^hen  examined  last,  fair.  Mine  foreman,  William 
Crockett. 

Charleroi. — The  general  condition  of  this  mine  on  my  last  visit  was 
satisfactory.    Hugh  Craig,  mine  foreman. 

Fidelity. — When  examined,  I  found  the  same  fairly  satisfactory. 
Henry  Kinlock,  mine  foreman. 

Acme. — The  ventilation  of  this  mine,  on  my  last  visit,  w^as  unsatis- 
factory in  parts,  owing  to  the  want  of  regulators  in  proper  places 
to  control  the  air  current.  As  it  was,  some  parts  of  the  mine  were  well 
ventilated,  while  others  were  deficient.  There  was  no  excuse  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  for  there  was  an  ample  quantity  of  air  entering  the 
mine.  The  instrument  showed  that  there  was  twenty-four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet,  and  only  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
persons  employed  inside.    Mine  foreman,  Robert  Sneddon. 

Courtney. — The  ventilation  of  this  mine  was  not  satisfactory  on 
my  last  examination.  This  was  owing  to  the  location  of  the  furnace, 
which  was  quite  a  distance  from  the  working  faces  and  of  not  sufii- 
cient  power  to  produce  the  volume  of  air  required.  It  was  evident 
that  the  cause  of  this  was  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  air  through 
the  mine.  To  remedy  this,  entry  No.  27  was  driven  to  daylight,  there- 
by reducing  the  length  of  air  routes  over  a  mile  and  at  the  same  time 
doing  away  with  a  great  many  angles,  which  retarded  the  ventilation 
before  the  change.  It  is  proposed  to  take  the  air  in  at  this  opening, 
as  it  is  near  the  face  of  the  workings;  this  will  give  the  workmen  air 
direct  from  the  outside.    Mine  foreman,  Thomas  Watson. 
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DuNLAP's  Creek  Mine. 
Chalfant. — In  operation  two  hundred  and  sixteen  days  during  the 
year.    Persons  employed  inside,  on  my  last  visit,  nine.    The  inlet  air 
measurement  showed  four  thousand  four  hundred  cubic  feet  entering 
the  mine.    Mine  foreman,  Moses  Ramage. 

Greene  Counts  Mines. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  mines  in  the  above  county,  but  none  of 
them  give  employment  to  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mines  on  the  Belle  Vernon  Division  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

Cleveland. — The  sanitary  condition  of  this  mine  has  been  consider- 
ably improved  during  the  year  by  the  erection  of  a  new  ventilating 
furnace  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length  of  arch  25  feet,  with  an 
elevation  of  3^  feet.  From  floor  to  top  of  bars,  3  feet.  From  bars 
to  spring  of  arch,  2  feet.  Radius,  4  feet,  with  air  passages  of  5  feet  by 
2  feet  on  either  side.  Fire  surface,  64  square  feet.  The  roof  (at  fur- 
nace) being  protected  by  "T"  rails  of  78  pounds  to  the  yard. 

With  an  ordinary  fire  in  the  furnace,  I  measured  forty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air  passing.  The  frictional  resistance  to  the  ventilating 
current  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  shortening  of  the  air  route 
and  the  reduction  of  a  great  many  angles  which  have  heretofore  re- 
tarded the  ventilation. 

On  my  last  visit,  a  few  entries  were  driven  ahead  of  the  air,  but 
otherwise  the  mine  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Mine  foreman, 
Nicholas  Cole. 

Sheppler. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine,  the  ventilation  in  parts  of 
the  same  was  unsatisfactory.  I  notified  the  company  in  regard  to 
the  matter  and  they  promised  to  remove  this  cause  of  complaint.  Ed- 
ward    Mills,  mine  foreman. 

Large. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine,  the  ventilation,  in  parts,  was 
not  up  to  the  legal  requirements.  Drainage  also  needed  attention. 
Mine  foreman,  Luke  Creevey. 

Manown. — The  general  condition  of  this  mine,  on  my  last  visit,  was 
fair,  but  the  drainage  required  improvement. 

Six  compressed  air  mining  machines,  with  all  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances to  operate  the  same,  have  been  put  in  during  the  year. 

Fatal  Accidents, 

Peter  Lawrence,  a  miner,  aged  years,  was  fatally  injured  by  a 

fall  of  coal,  in  entry  1,  room  4,  Charleroi  mine,  on  the  9th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, and  died  some  four  hours  after.    The  deceased  was  "undering 
off"  his  mining  and  while  doing  so  some  fifteen  bushels  of  coal  fell  on 
18-10-08. 
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him  with  the  result  as  above  stated.  Lawrence  was  a  widower  and 
left  three  children. 

Robert  A.  Topp,  a  miner,  aged  24  years,  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
fall  of  slate  in  entry  22,  room  G3,  Old  Eagle  mine,  on  January  17.  The 
condition  of  the  room  showed  that  some  slate  of  a  former  cut  had  been 
left  up,  and  under  this  the  deceased  made  a  small  middle  shot,  which 
he  fired  but  did  not  knock  the  coal  down,  and  in  attempting  to  take 
it  dow^n  with  a  pick  he  loosened  a  piece  of  slate  which  fell  on  him. 
This  piece  measured  14  feet  long,  3^  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick. 
Topp  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child. 

Andrew  Mouzni,  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  in  Xottingham  mine, 
January  30,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  The  deceased  and  Martina  Anders 
worked  together  in  a  "rib;"  the  former  was  "bearing  in"  next  to  the 
road,  when  a  piece  of  slate  2  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  some  10  inches 
thick  fell  on  him.  The  deceased  lived  some  seven  hours  after  being 
hurt.    Mouzni  was  23  years  of  age  and  single. 

William  Gerth,  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  on  February  10,  in 
Fidelity  mine,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  The  deceased  and  John  Dunning 
worked  together  and  were  cleaning  up  slate  when  a  piece  some  6  feet 
long,  6  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick  fell  on  Gerth,  injuring  him  so 
badly  that  he  lived  but  four  days  after  being  hurt.  Gerth  left  a 
widow  and  three  children. 

Mathew  Acton,  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  in  Ivil  mine,  February 
24,  by  being  caught  by  the  dilly  trip.  Acton  was  on  his  way  out  of 
the  mine  and  when  near  the  mine  mouth,  he  attempted  to  pass  the 
dilly,  which  w^as  standing  at  this  point,  but  before  he  could  do  so 
the  trip  started  and  caught  the  deceased,  injuring  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  died  some  eleven  days  after.  Acton  was  50  years  of  age 
and  single. 

Thomas  Cuttin,  a  miner,  aged  17  years,  was  instantly  killed  in 
Eclipse  (railroad)  mine  by  a  fall  of  slate.  The  deceased  and  his  father 
were  working  together,  removing  some  slate  which  they  had  pre- 
viously taken  down,  and  while  at  this  work  a  piece  near  the  "road 
head,"  about  feet  long,  2^  feet  in  width  and  some  10  inches  thick, 
fell  on  the  former,  resulting  as  above  stated.  This  accident  occurred 
on  the  18th  day  of  March. 

Thomas  Miller,  a  miner,  aged  70  years,  was  fatally  injured  in  room 
3,  entry  21,  Catsburgh  mine,  April  5,  by  a  fall  of  coal.  The  deceased 
was  "bearing  in"  near  head  of  "road  way"  when  about  icmv  bushels 
of  coal  fell  on  him,  injuring  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  died  on 
April  25.    Miller  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 

James  Milburn  and  Dell  Butler,  miners,  aged  respectively  41  and  18 
years,  were  instantly  killed,  in  Champion  mine,  April  15,  and  Wil- 
liam Hart  and  William  Carson  were  seriously  injured  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  by  a  fall  of  coal  and  slate.    The  above  and  Charles 
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Butler  were  taking  out  entry  pillars  and  had  the  place  undermined 
some  18  inches  deep  and  58  feet  long,  and  to  facilitate  their  work 
each  one  had  his  part  of  the  work  laid  out  and  consequently  w^ere 
in  front  of  the  breast  when  it  fell.  Charles  Butler  being  near  the 
outer  end  escaped  injury.  The  latter  heard  the  coal  and  slate  work- 
ing and  called  to  the  others  to  "look  out,"  but  before  they  could  get 
out  of  the  way  it  resulted  as  above.  In  investigating  this  accident, 
it  seems  that  Milburn's  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
place,  as  regards  to  its  safety,  but  he  made  answer  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  no  effort  was  made  by  the  unfortunate  men  to  protect  them- 
selves, as  it  was  evident  that  a  place  like  this  would  be  more  or  less 
squeezed,  owing  to  its  position  and  the  length  of  time  since  the  entry 
was  driven.  Milburn  left  a  widow  and  two  children.  Butler  was  a 
single  man. 

Josiah  Ingram,  a  miner,  aged  47  years,  was  instantly  killed  in  Al- 
bany mine,  April  24.  Ingram  and  his  son  were  working  together  in 
entry  11  room  11  and  while  the  former  was  at  work  opposite  the  road- 
head,  loading  a  car,  a  piece  of  slate,  known  in  mining  parlance  as  a 
"pot,"  fell  out,  striking  him  with  the  result  as  above  stated.  The  de- 
ceased left  a  widow  and  eight  children. 

Nicholas  Hauser,  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  slate  in 
Cleveland  mine  May  24.  Died  about  one  hour  after  the  accident. 
The  deceased  and  Oliver  Johnson  were  working  together  and  had 
about  six  feet  of  slate  up.  The  former  was  loading  a  car  at  the  head 
of  the  road- way,  when  a  piece  of  slate  4 J  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and 
about  14  inches  thick  fell  on  him.    Hauser  left  a  wife  and  one  child. 

Samuel  Ruble,  a  miner,  aged  years,  was  instantly  killed  in  Um- 
pire mine,  June  9,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  The  deceased  and  James  Hard- 
ing worked  together  in  room  3,  entry  6.  Immediately  preceding  the 
accident,  they  had  been  eating  their  dinner,  the  latter  having  finished, 
went  back  to  the  face  of  room,  and  took  down  some  pieces  of  slate, 
and  after  sounding  the  slate  which  was  still  up,  commenced  to  work 
on  a  half  shearing.  At  this  time  Harding  asked  Ruble  how  the  slate 
was,  and  the  latter  replied  that  he  would  put  a  post  under  it  presently, 
but  before  be  could  do  so  the  slate  fell,  resulting  as  above  stated. 
Ruble  left  a  widow  and  four  children. 

On  June  6,  Charles  Cline,  a  miner,  aged  34  years,  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  in  Climax  mine,  while  shearing  up  a  "standing" 
shot.  The  slate  which  fell  on  deceased  measured  6 J  feet  long,  2  feet 
wide  and  10  inches  thick.    Cline  left  a  widow  and  four  children. 

William  Smith,  a  miner,  aged  32  years,  was  fatally  injured  in  Clip- 
per mine,  June  0,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  Smith  was  working  in  a  room 
and  being  in  need  of  a  cross-bar  to  put  under  some  slate,  he  went  to 
a  ^T3reak-through"  in  the  entry,  where  he  had  previously  worked,  to 
get  one.    To  get  this  cross-bar  it  was  necessary  to  take  it  from  under 
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some  standing  slate,  and  in  knocking  out  a  post  which  the  cross-bar 
rested  upon,  the  sUite  fell  and  caught  deceased,  injuring  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  lived  but  ten  hours  after.  Deceased  left  a  widow 
and  three  children. 

Walter  Ness,  aged  13  3^ears,  was  fatally  injured  in  Catsburgh  mine 
by  being  caught  by  the  "dilly"  trip.  The  deceased  worked  with  his 
father  and  had  finished  the  day's  work,  and  on  their  way  out  the 
father  was  hailed  by  one  of  his  fellow-workmen  and  stopped,  the  boy 
continuing  on  his  way.  When  near  the  entrance  of  mine  the  boy  was 
caught  as  above  stated.  William  McDonald,  a  miner,  found  the  un- 
fortunate boy  and  reported  the  matter  to  the  engineer,  but  by  this 
time  another  miner,  named  Edw^ard  Garts,  came  to  the  boy  gath- 
ered him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  outside.  It  is  not  known  how 
the  boy  was  caught,  as  the  safety  holes  could  have  been  made  use  of, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  his  light  went  out  and  as  a  consequence  he 
could  not  see  them.  This  boy  was  tooi  young  to  travel  a  "dilly" 
road  alone,  while  the  machinery  was  in  motion,  but  I  am  informed 
that  he  left  his  father  without  permission  to  do  so.  This  accident 
occurred  June  10. 

Frank  Trapass,  a  miner,  37  years  of  age,  was  fatally  injured  in 
Old  Eagle  mine,  June  12.  Trapass  was  mining  coal  for  the  steam 
boilers,  and  after  loading  a  car,  he  (without  authority)  went  to  the 
stable  and  procured  a  mule  to  haul  the  car  from  his  room,  and  w^hile 
doing  so,  he  being  in  front  of  same,  fell  and  w^as  caught  between  car 
and  rib,  injuring  him  so  badly  that  he  died  two  days  later.  He  left  a 
widow  and  one  child. 

On  June  13,  Joseph  Sea  lies,  a  miner,  w^as  instantly  killed  by  a  fall 
of  slate  in  room  26,  entry  6,  Buffalo  mine.  Mine  foreman,  William 
Gillie,  found  the  deceased  under  the  slate,  while  making  a  visit  to  the 
room.  From  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  condition  of  the  room, 
it  seemed  that  the  unfortunate  man  w^as  cleaning  up  his  room,  w'hen  a 
piece  of  slate  averaging  8^  feet  long,  2^  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick, 
fell  on  him.    Scalles  was  a  single  man,  45  years  of  age. 

Joseph  Lutes,  a  miner,  30  years  of  age,  was  instantly  killed  in  Stony 
Hill  mine,  July  8,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  The  deceased  was  knocking  coal 
under  a  piece  of  slate,  5  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick, 
when  it  fell  oni  him  with  the  above  stated  result.  Lutes  left  a  wife 
and  two  children. 

On  July  31,  Christopher  Kerner,  a  miner,  aged  43  years,  was  in- 
stantly killed  in  entry  2,  Manown  mine,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  The  de- 
ceased was  loading  coal  from  under  the  slate  when  a  piece  6^  feet 
long,  3  feet  2  inches  wide  and  about  10  inches  tliick  fell,  with  the  result 
as  above  stated.  Kerner  knew  the  slate  was  unsafe,  as  he  had  told  a 
fellow-miner  named  George  Baker,  w^ho  came  into  the  entry  to  see  him 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  accident,  "to  keep  from  under  the  slate/' 
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With  this  knowledge,  the  deceased  did  not  do  anything  to  secure  his 
safety.  Comment  is  unnecessary.  Kerner  left  a.  widow  and  eight 
children. 

Samuel  Tomilson,  a  miner,   years  of  age,  was  instantly  killed, 

October  13,  in  entry  2  room  63,  Manown  mine,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  The 
deceased  and  son  worked  together  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
the  unfortunate  man  was  using  a  crow-bar  to  bring  down  some  coal, 
which  was  under  some  standing  slate,  when  the  slate  fell  with  the 
result  as  above  stated.  The  slate  measured  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  thick.    Tomilnson  left  a  widow  and  four  children. 

Frederick  Maifiedai,  a  miner,  in  Eostraver  mine,  on  October  24, 
while  undermining  a  "butt"  shot,  a  piece  of  coal  5  feet  long,  2  feet  wide 
and  full  heighth  of  the  breast,  accompanied  by  the  slate,  fell,  catching 
him  and  killing  him  instantly.  Maifierlni  was  a  single  man,  27  yearts 
of  age.  , 

Louis  Whaus,  a  miner,  .55  years  of  age,  was  instantly  killed  in  Acme 
mine,  November  28,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  Robert  Sneddon,  mine  foreman, 
was  present  when  this  accident  occurred.  Mr.  Sneddon  informed  the 
writer  that  he  had  ordered  the  setting  of  posts  under  this  slate,  but 
it  seems  his  orders  were  not  carried  out.  Deceased  left  a  widow  and 
three  children  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

John  Losser,  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  in  Vigilant  mine,  Decem- 
ber 7,  by  being  struck  by  descending  cars  in  slope.  The  deceased 
worked  in  the  Crescent  mine,  and  was  on  his  way  out,  accompanied 
by  Victor  Bonnet  and  George  Gilling.  Bonnet  hearing  the  cars 
coming,  called  to  the  others  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Gilling  escaped 
by  getting  to  the  roadside,  but  Losser,  becoming  confused,  was  struck. 
He  was  a  single  man,  25  years  of  age. 

George  Bromley,  a  miner,  years  of  age,  was  fatally  injured  De- 
cember 8,  in  Coal  Centre  mine,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  The  deceased  and 
George  Skilcorn  worked  together  in  'entry  14,  room  2.  The  former 
was  filling  coal  from  the  right  side  of  room,  when  a  piece  of  slate  6 
feet  long,  2|  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick  fell  on  some  coal  which  was 
in  corner  of  room  and  slid  down,  injuring  Bromley  in  such  manner 
that  he  died  from  its  effects  January  6,  1894.  Bromley  left  a  widow 
and  five  children. 

Michael  Pollock,  a  miner,  aged  32  years,  was  fatally  injured  in 
Acme  mine,  December  14,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  George  Shingery  and  the 
unfortunate  man  worked  together  and  were  at  work  taking  out  slate 
posts,  preparatory  to  taking  the  slate  down.  Shingery  informed  the 
writer  that  deceased  had  knocked  out  one  post  when  the  slate  dis- 
charo-ed  four  others,  nnd  before  Pollock  could  get  out  of  the  way,  a 
Diece  of  slnte  74  feet  Ions:,  21  feet  wide  nnd  10  inches  thick  fell  on  him, 
injuring  him  so  badly  that  he  died  December  26. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


SECOND  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT. 

(ALLEGHENY,  INDIANA  AND  WESTMOKELAND  COUNTIES.) 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Aif airs : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  11  of  article  10 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  May  15,  A.  D.  1893,  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  my  annual  report  as  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the 
Second  Bituminous  district  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1893. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  increasing  the  number  of  mine  Inspec- 
tors, and  re-districting  the  Bituminous  coal  field,  the  Second  district 
comprises  that  part  of  Allegheny  county  lying  east  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  and  all  the  mines  along  the  Allegheny  river  in  Westmoreland 
county  to  the  West  Penn  Junction,  all  the  mines  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  and  adjacent  thereto^  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Cambria  county  line.  The  mines  on  the  Indiana  branch  to  the  town 
of  Indiana.  The  mines  on  the  Hempfield  and  Youghiogheny  branches; 
also,  all  of  the  mines  on  the  South  West  P.  K.  E.  in  Westmoreland 
county,  except  Hazlett,  Mullin,  Buckeye,  Emma,  Bessemer,  Kising  Sun, 
Westoverton,  Enterprise,  Donnelly,  Mayfield  and  Union  mines. 

There  are  now  in  the  district  72  mines;  64  of  these  have  been  oper- 
ated during  the  year.  Eight  of  these  worked  about  half  the  year, 
and  4  only  worked  one-fourth  the  year,  owing  to  the  great  depression 
in  the  coke  trade. 

The  mines  are  still  being  improved,  and  there  is  a  larger  volume  of 
air  in  circulation  in  them  than  there  was  last  year,  and  all  prac- 
tical operators  and  mine  officials  fully  realize  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  complying  with  a  good,  common-sense  law.  I  predicted  in 
my  report  for  1891,  the  law  which  the  commission  revised  in 
that  year  and  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and"  which  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate,  would  only  slumber  a  short  time  I  was  sure  of;  we  have 
now  a  good  law,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  come  under  its 
provisions  will  fully  comply  with  its  mandates,  for  by  doing  so,  acci- 
dents of  all  kinds  will  be  o^reatly  reduced  in  number  and  a  feeling  of 
safety  will  prevail  in  and  about  the  mines.  I  have  already  had  to 
enter  suit  in  court  to  compel  compliance  with  the  law.  I  don't  want 
to  be  harsh,  but  wilful  violation  of  the  law  will  always  be  punished. 
This,  I  believe,  will  be  best  for  all  concerned. 

On  the  lltli  day  of  August,  1893,  Frank  Tarasicowiex,  employed  as 
a  miner  at  the  Westmoreland  shaft,  a  mine  belonging  to  the  West- 
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moreland  Gas  Coal  Company,  broke  open  an  iron  gate  and  entered 
the  said  mine  before  the  same  had  been  examined  by  the  fire  bosses 
and  reported  safe  by  him. 

I  made  an  information  against  him  for  violating  section  1  of  article 
XXI  of  the  Act,  relating  to  Bituminous  coal  mines,  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  etc.,  approved  May  15,  1893, 
and  he  was  indicted  at  the  August  sessions  of  Westmoreland  county, 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  by  the  Court  on  September  1,  1893,  to 
pay  the  cost  of  prosecution,  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  to  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  use  of  the  county,  and  be  confined  in  the 
county  jail  for  and  during  a  period  of  thirty  days.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  but  if  such  a  serious  offence  is  com- 
mitted again  I  will  not  guarantee  that  the  judge  will  not  impose  the 
full  penalty  the  next  time.  So  be  careful  and  comply  with  the  law. 
Such  a  violation  as  this  might  cost  two  or  three  hundred  men's  lives. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  and 
their  causes  for  the  year: 


Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

7 

6 

4 

12 

2 

2 

Between  rail  and  joist,  

1 

By  being  run  over  on  the  dilly  road,  

1 

By  roof  coal,   

3 

1 

1 

By  being  kicked  by  a  mule,  

1 

1 

Total,  

Orphans  by  fatalities,   

14 

28 

6 
15 

After  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  these  accidents,  I  found  that 
eight  of  them  were  caused  by  carelessness.  There  w^ere  one  or  two  in- 
stances where  the  victims  had  been  told  by  their  fellow-workmen  a 
few  minutes  before  they  met  their  death,  that  they  would  get  killed 
if  they  did  not  exercise  more  care.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy 
against  such  reckless  persons  except  to  put  them  out  of  the  mine. 

The  nationalities  of  the  persons  killed  are  as  follows:  Five  were 
Americans,  four  Italians,  two  Bohemians,  one  Hungarian,  one  Pole 
and  one  German. 

Falling  slate,  as  usual,  caused  the  largest  number  of  deaths.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  many  of  those  lives  could  have  been  saved  if 
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the  mine  rules  were  strictly  enforced,  and  if  any  person  refused  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  he  should  be  sent  out  of  the  mine. 

Roof  falls  come  next.  Much  care  should  be  exercised  with  the  roof. 
It  should  be  well  posted.  Sometimes  slips  in  the  roof  are  hard  to 
discover;  this  being  the  case,  the  miner  should  frequently  sound  the 
roof  with  some  heavy  tool,  at  the  same  time  lay  his  hand  against  the 
roof,  in  this  way,  if  it  is  loose  or  insecure,  slight  vibrations  will  be 
easily  felt.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  this  way  to  secure 
safety,  and  the  mine  foreman  should  enforce  these  suggestions. 

Horse-backs  comes  next.  These  are  large  slips  or  cutters  running 
up  into  the  roof  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  back,  and  are  very  dangerous. 
Sometimes  tons  of  slate  and  rock-falls  come  down  without  a  moments 
warning.  The  same  suggestions  are  applicable  to  horse-backs  as  to 
roof  falls,  but  the  miner  should,  in  addition  to  sounding,  be  very  care- 
ful in  looking  for  dislocations,  and  other  defects  in  the  roof. 

Mine  wagons  have  been  the  cause  of  twelve  of  the  non-fatal  ac- 
cidents. This  is  caused  by  reckless  driving  and  persons  jumping  on 
the  moving  trips.  It  seems  to  be  a  hard  task  to  stop  persons  from 
jumping  on  loaded  wagons  when  coming  out  of  the  mines.  The 
remedy  for  this  difficulty  is  to  punish  every  person  caught  violating 
the  rules. 

There  has  been  no  accident  from  explosive  gas,  although  one- 
third  of  the  mines  are  generating  such  gases.  Twelve  of  these  mines 
are  lighted  by  the  improved  safety  lamp,  and  no  naked  lights  are 
permitted  to  be  used. 

The  following  statistics  are  a  summary  of  accurate  reports  from  all 


the  mines,  as  set  out  in  the  tables: 

Mines  in  the  district,   72 

Mines  in  the  district  operated,   64 

Mines  opened  during  the  year,    2 

Mines  abandoned  during  the  year,   1 


Number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines,   8,495 

Number  of  persons  employed  outside,   2,599 


Total  number  of  persons  employed,   10,994 


Tons  of  coal  mined,  of  2,000  pounds  each,  G,G35,308.251 

Tone  of  coal  shipped,  of  2,000  pounds  each,  4,292,027.742 

Tons  of  coke  manufactured,  of  2,000  pounds  each,  1,511,871.155 

Tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  fatal  accident,   473,950^ 

Tone  of  coal  mined  to  each  non-fatal  accident,   236,975.3 

Number  of  days  worked  by  all  the  mines,   12,583f 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  fifty-two  mines,   215 
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Number  of  employes  for  eacli  fatal  accideut,   785.28 

Number  of  employes  for  each  non-fatal  accident,   392.64 

Number  of  horses  and  mules  in  use,   882 

Number  of  coke  ovens  in  the  district,   7,206 

Number  of  mine  locomotives  in  use,   8 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  reported  as  used  in  the  mines,  241 

Number  of  steam  boilers  in  use,   233 

Number  of  pumps  in  use,   97 

Number  of  stationary  engines  used  for  hoisting  and  haul- 
ing coal,   63 


From  the  foregoing  statistics  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see  that 
there  is  a  total  loss  in  the  district,  as  it  stands  now,  of  1,271,122  tons 
as  compared  with  last  year.  The  greatest  loss  is  in  the  coking  part  of 
the  district,  Avhich  amounts  to  1,040,543  tons.  The  coke  production 
suffers  a  loss  also  of  784,917  tons.  The  eleven  mines  tliat  were  put 
into  my  district  from  the  Sixth  district  show  a  loss  of  215,763  tons, 
and  the  six  mines  that  was  put  into  the  district  from  the  Third  dis- 
trict show  a  loss  of  60,004  tons  from  last  year. 

The  other  part  of  the  district  In  the  gas  coal,  shows  an  increased 
production  of  45,188  tons.  There  have  been  no  strikes  or  scarcity  of 
cars  during  the  year.  I  am  glad  to  be  al)le  to  rei>()rt  a  decrease  of  eleven 
fatal  accidents  and  thirteen  non-fatal  accidents,  as  compared  with 
1892.  Til  is  is  a  very  good  showing,  but  it  can  be  made  still  be^tter  if 
men  will  exercise  a,  little  more  care,  together  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  new  law  and  the  rides.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  men 
working  in  the  mines  now  who  know  nothing  about  our  laws,  and 
have  V(^ry  little  desire  of  becoming  a(  (|iiainted  with  them.  They  seem 
to  be  only  sojourning  with  us  for  a  short  time  until  they  accumulate 
sufficient  money  to  go  back  to  their  native  lands.  These  people  know 
nothing  [ibout  iiiine  \'entilation  and  a  pure  atmosphere,  consequently 
they  pollute  the  air  a  t  all  hours  of  the  day  l)y  blasting  and  burning  a 
bad  grade  of  oil.  If  tliey  stop  long  among  us  they  will  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.  I  issued  the  following  circular,  calling  attention  to 
the  new  law. 

The  usual  tables  accompany  the  report. 

WILLIAM  JENKINS, 

Inspector. 

Irwin,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  February  16,  1894. 
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Office  of  the  Mine  Inspector  of  the  Second  Bituminous 

District  . 

Irwin,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1893. 

To  the  Operators,  Mine  Foremen,  Fire  Bosses  and  other  interested 
parties  in  the  Second  Bituminous  District: 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  refrained  from  issuing  any  circular  letter  calling 
your  attention  to  the  mining  law  of  May  15,  1893,  until  the  present 
time,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  unable  to  supply  you  with  the  mine 
foreman  and  fire  boss'  daily  report  books  and  printed  rules,  as  required 
by  Articles  G  and  9;  but  now  I  hiwe  a  supply  of  those  books  and 
printed  rules  on  hand,  to  supply  each  mine  with  a  copy.  I  deem  it 
now  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Act  and  the  necessity  of  thi? 
mines  being  managed  and  conducted  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Tlie  changes  that  have  been  made  by  i\ui 
new  law  are  so  numerous  and  radical  that  very  little  of  the  old  law  is 
left.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  law  in  this  circular  letter;  only  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points.  I  will  suggest  that  all  interested  parties  procure  a  copy 
of  the  Act  from  the  Colliery  Engineer's  office  and  make  themselves 
familiar  with  its  contents.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  of  the  opera- 
tors and  mine  officials  are  willingly  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  even  going  beyond  its  requirements;  but  there  are  always 
a  few  who  need  to  be  stirred  up  and  frequently  made  acquainted  with 
the  law.  Now,  I  wish  to  inform  those  parties  that  the  old  law  has 
passed  out  of  existence,  and  the  new  law  has  taken  its  place.  That 
being  the  fact,  I  hope  those  few  will  take  courage  and  fall  in  line  with 
their  brethren  who  know  the  benefits  they  derive  from  complying 
with  a  good  law.  I  hope  that  our  relationship  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  will  be  harmonious,  and  that  all  our  efforts  will  be  condu- 
cive to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  men  who  are  committed 
to  our  charge,  which  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  Act,  and  of  our  offi- 
cial capacity  under  the  Act. 

You  will  notice  that  in  Article  1  it  is  provided  that  the  elevations 
above  mean  tide  of  all  entries,  tunnels  and  of  working  places  adjacent 
to  boundary  lines,  at  points  not  more  than  300  feet  apart,  be  shown 
on  the  mine  map,  and  that  the  plan  of  ventilation  be  indicated  by 
darts  or  arrows  (it  may  be  w^ell  to  mark  said  arrow  with  pencil,  and 
mark  no  greater  number  than  are  actually  necessary,  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  erased  in  case  the  direction  of  the  air  currents  should  be 
changed);  also,  that  a  correct  measurement  of  all  working  places  be 
made  when  driven  to  their  destination  and  before  the  pillars,  or  any 
part  of  the  same  is  removed.  Such  measurements  tO'  be  at  once  re- 
corded in  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  engineer;  likewise  a  copy  of  all 
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mine  maps  must  be  furnished  to  the  Inspector  of  the  district  within 
six  months  from  the  passage  of  the  Act.  I  will  at  any  time  call  at 
the  engineer's  office  for  said  copies  of  maps  upon  being  notified  that 
they  are  ready,  and  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  such  copies  be  fur- 
nished upon  tracing  muslin,  which  is  much  more  durable  and  more 
convenient  than  sun  print.  In  Article  4  you  will  notice  that  it  re- 
quires that  proper  and  prompt  attention  be  given  to  the  continuous 
operation  of  fans  and  furnaces  used  to  produce  the  ventilation,  and 
for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors  used  to  direct  the  air  cur- 
rents in  the  mines.  In  Article  5  you  will  observe  that  there  is  a  radi- 
cal change  from  the  old  law  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  examination  of 
the  mines  by  the  fire  bosses  before  the  men  enter  to  their  work.  Also, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  safety  lamps  be  kept  on  hand  at  the 
mines  ready  for  immediate  use  in  case  of  an  accident  inside  requiring 
their  use.  The  duties  of  the  mine  foreman  are  clearly  defined  in 
Article  6  and  rules  Nos.  1  to  8  inclusive,  and  he  will,  of  course,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  strict  fulfillment  of  such  duties  as  the  law  requires 
of  him.  The  legal  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  partly  embodied 
in  Article  7.  Article  8,  among  other  things,  provides  that  a  grade  of 
oil  which  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  pure  animal  or  cottonseed 
oil  shall  not  be  used  in  the  mines  for  illuminating  purpose.  This  is 
a  very  important  matter,  which  directly  affects  the  health  of  the  em- 
ployes and  should  receive  prompt  attention.  In  a  number  of  our 
mines,  the  volume  of  air  produced  is  sufficient  of  itself,  yet  it  is 
so  polluted  with,  the  poisonous  fumes  generated  in  all  parts  of  the 
mines  by  the  burning  of  the  miserable  grades  of  oil  now^  in  general 
use,  as  to  be  positively  unfit  for  man  or  beast  to  breathe,  and  how  to 
abolish  this  nuisance  seems  to  be  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  and  I 
think  the  operators  alone  are  the  parties  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  apply  the  proper  remedy.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  men  to  obtain  a  good  grade  of  oil  if  they  desire  to  do 
so,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  rarely  to  be  got  in  the  retail  market,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  may  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  if  a 
grade  of  oil  equal  to  the  legal  standard  were  kept  for  sale  at  tlie  mines; 
then  the  mine  officials  could,  with  some  show  of  success,  make  a 
determined  stand  against  the  unnecessaiy  vitiation  of  the  air  cur- 
rents. It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  prosecute  a  person  for  using 
an  unlawful  grade  of  oil  when  he  cannot  conveniently  procure  a  better 
article.  JsTevertheless  this  extreme  m.easure  will  be  resorted  to  if  the 
present  practice  is  continued.  Rule  8  requires  that  a  book  or  sheet 
be  provided  for  the  men  to  mark  thereon  their  orders  for  timbers.  I 
have  marked  on  the  back  of  this  sheet  a  form  which  probably  will  be 
suitable  for  that  purpose.  I  would  also  direct  your  special  attention 
to  article  IS  which  directs  thnt  certain  articles  be  kept  on  hand  at 
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the  mines  to  be  used  in  case  of  accident,  and  where  ventilating  fans 
are  used,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  rule  G8,  where  it  says  that 
recording  instruments  shall  be  provided  for  all  fans. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  JENKINS. 

Desckiption  of  Mines  and   Mining  Improvements  in  the 
Second  Bituminous  District. 

Arona  Mine. — A  second  opening  has  been  made  in  this  mine.  An 
air  shaft  37  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk  and  a  stack  placed  on  top  20 
feet  in  height,  and  a  furnace  has  been  built.  Size  of  furnace  42  square 
feet  lire  bed,  7^  feet  from  floor  to  comb  of  arch.  Length  of  arch,  12 
feet.  The  volume  of  air  has  been  increased  by  building  an  overcast 
and  judiciously  splitting  the  air  current  of  from  16,800  to  60,900  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  The  mine  is  in  splendid  condition  both  as  regards- 
ventilation  and  drainage.    Mine  foreman,  William  Nesbit. 

Alexandria  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  very  fair  condition,  with  an 
average  of  29,260  cubic  feet  of  air  going  out  at  the  outlet  per  minute. 
This  volume  is  in  two  currents,  and  is  well  distributed  through  the 
mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  fair  condition.  Mine  foreman,  Daniel 
Campbell. 

Claridge  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  a  healthy  condition 
during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  23,880  cubic  feet  of  air  going  out 
at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  in  two  divisions  and  is  well 
circulated  through  the  mine.  An  additional  inlet  was  made  near  the 
face.  This  gives  the  miners  a  fresh  current  of  air.  The  mine  drain- 
age is  also  in  good  condition.    Mine  foreman,  William  Johnston. 

Carbon  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  very  good  condition 
during  the  year,  both  as  regards  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  aver- 
age quantity  of  air  going  in  at  the  inlet  is  40,438  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
This  volume  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  mine.  A  jumping 
shaft,  6  feet  in  diameter  and  65  feet  deep,  w^as  sunk  at  the  mine 
during  the  year.    Mine  foreman,  Joseph  Weightman. 

Duquesne  Mine. — This  mine  is  not  always  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, owing  to  its  not  getting  the  attention  it  should  have.  The  air 
is  not  conducted  to  the  face.  There  are  18,560  cubic  feet  going  out 
at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This  quantity  would  be  sufficient  if  it  was 
properlj^  distributed  through  the  mine.  The  drainage  is  in  very  fair 
condition.    Mine  foreman,  Mark  James. 

Denmark  Mine. — The  condition  of  this  mine  was  unfavorable  on 
my  two  first  visits.  The  air  was  not  properly  conducted  to  the  face 
of  the  workings,  and  the  mine  drainage  was  not  very  good.  On  my 
subsequent  visits  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  ventilation 
and  drainage.    The  average  quantity  of  air  going  out  at  the  outlet 
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per  minute  was  49,985  cubic  feet.  A  pumping  shaft  has  been  sunk, 
and  a  new  pump  put  in,  which  is  ample  to  keep  the  mine  well  drained. 
Mine  foreman,  Edmond  Whiteman. 

Derry  Shaft. — This  mine  is  in  a  healthful  condition,  with  an  aver- 
age of  67,400  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This 
volume  is  divided  into  five  splits,  with  an  average  of  13,480  cubic  feet 
in  each.  This  gives  a  velocity  of  300  feet  ])er  minute,  which  is  amphi 
to  carry  oft"  the  smoke  and  other  gases  as  they  are  generated.  One 
new  overcast  has  been  built  during  the  year.  The  permanent  stop- 
pings are  built  double,  with  shite  and  rock  gathered  from  the  falls, 
and  are  well  plastered  with  sediment  from  the  drains,  which  makes 
them  air  tight,  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  mine  drainage  is  also  in  very 
good  condition.    Mine  foreman,  John  Baker. 

Greensburg  Nos.  1  and  2  Mines. 

Greensburg  No.  1  Mine. — There  ^\  as  a  12-foot  diameter  fan  erected 
at  this  mine  during  the  yi  ai*.  There  is  double  the  quantity  of  air  in 
the  mine  now  since  the  fan  took  the  place  of  the  furnace.  The  aver- 
age quantity  of  air  going  in  at  the  inlet  is  29,250  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  This  volume  is  well  distributed.  The  drainage  is  also  in 
good  condition.    Mine  foreman,  David  Clark. 

Greensburg  No.  2  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  very  fair  condition,  with 
an  average  of  9,4G7  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in  at  the  inlet  per  minute. 
This  volume  is  fairly  distributed  through  the  mine.  The  drainage  is 
also  very  good.    Mine  foreman,  John  Mclntyre. 

Gem  Mine. — This  is  located  at  Eradenville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  in  West- 
moreland county.  Pa.,  and  is  operated  by  the  Gem  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany. This  new  company  has  made  some  important  improvements 
during  the  year.  They  have  built  an  engine  house  and  haA'e  erected 
an  engine  12  inches  by  16  inches  to  run  a  tail  ro})e  system  of  haulage. 
Length  of  haulage,  2,620  feet.  The  pit  mouth  has  been  re- 
timbered  with  eight-inch  b}^  twelve-inch  timber,  and  it  is  a 
very  neat  piece  of  work.  The  drainage  is  good.  The  venti- 
lation is  produced  at  present  by  natural  means,  and  is  in 
fair  condition,  although  there  is  not  much  of  a  current.  There  are  55 
yards  yet  to  be  driven  to  the  air  shaft.  When  that  is  done  and  a  fur- 
nace built,  there  will  be  good  ventilation.  This  was  the  Daniel 
George  property  and  was  twice  burned  some  years  ago  by  incen- 
diaries. Mr.  George  became  discouraged  and  discontinued  mining 
for  some  years  and  finally  sold  the  works.  William  Keck  is  superin- 
tendent and  George  W.  Wilkes  is  mine  foreman. 

Graceton  Nos.  1  and  2  Mines. — On  both  my  visits  to  these  minets 
they  were  not  running.  Tliis  was  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  coke 
trad(\    No.  2  mine  is  ventila  t(Ml  by  an  eiirht  -faot  fan.    The  fan  was  not 
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I'linuiug  at  he  time  of  my  visits,  but  I  measured  8,100  cubic  feet  of 
air  in  circulation  per  minute,  produced  by  natural  means.  The  mine 
is  in  good  condition  both  as  regards  ventilation  and  drainage.  Mine 
foreman,  John  Lochrie. 

Hecla  Nos.  1  and  2  Shafts. 

No.  1  Shaft. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  a  healthful  condition 
during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  48,913  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in  at 
the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  well  circulated  through  the 
mine.  The  drainage  is  also  very  good.  Mine  foreman,  William 
Dean. 

No.  2  Shaft. — This  mine  is  in  very  good  condition,  with  an  average 
of  53,603  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  vol- 
ume is  well  divided  and  circulated  throughout  the  mine.  The  drain- 
age is  also  in  very  good  condition.  An  engine  house  for  the  fan  has 
been  built  of  brick  and  iron,  and  two  additional  boilers  are  in  course 
of  construction  to  furnish  more  steam  for  the  plant.  Mine  foreman, 
William  Snedden. 

Hempfield  Mine. — This  mine  had  not  the  attention  it  should  have 
had  during  the  year,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  sickness  and 
death  of  the  mine  foreman,  Levi  Ludwick.  The  average  volume  of 
air  going  in  at  the  inlet  is  MT,5()S  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  quan- 
tity gives  each  person  employed  in  Uw  mine  358  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
if  properly  distributed.  l>etter  results  will  be  obtained  next  year,  as 
a  new  mine  foreman  has  taken  charge.    Mine  foreman,  Ralph  Dawson. 

Hampton  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  a  healtful  condition,  with  an  aver- 
age of  24,900  cubic  feet  of  air  going  out  at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This 
volume  is  fairly  distributed  through  the  mine  and  the  drainage  is  in 
very  fair  condition.    Mine  foreman,  Edgar  Thompson. 

Isabella  Furnace  Mine. — This  mine  is  ventilated  by  exhaust  steam. 
I  have  visited  it  once  since  it  came  into  my  district.  The  mine  had 
stopped  the  day  before  I  made  my  visit,  and  has  been  idle  ever  since, 
so  I  have  not  made  an  examination  of  it.  I  have  been  informed,  how- 
ever, by  my  predecessor  that  the  exhaust  steam  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  mine  in  a  healthful  condition  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Mine  foreman,  Morris  J.  Lewis. 

Jamison  Mine. — A  small  fan  has  been  erected  at  this  mine  during 
the  year  for  ventilating  purposes.  This  fan  gives  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air  at  present,  which  is  an  average  of  12,180  cubic  feet  per  minute 
going  out  at  the  outlet.  This  volume  is  well  distributed  through  the 
mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  good  condition.  A  coke  crusher  has 
been  erected  at  the  mine.    Mine  foreman,  John  A.  Hart. 

Lockport  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  fair  condition.  I  measured  8,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  going  out  at  the  outli4  per  minute.    This  volume  was 
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fairly  distributed,  and  tlie  mine  drainage  was  very  fair.  Mine  fore- 
man, Peter  McAIinden. 

Latrobe  Coke  Works  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  a  healtliful  condition, 
with  an  average  of  29,073  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in  at  the  inlet  per 
minute.  An  overcast  has  been  built  and  the  volume  of  air  aylit  into 
two  divisions,  and  is  well  circulated  throughout  the  mine,  and  the 
mine  drainage  is  all  right.    Mine  foreman,  iStephen  Arkwright. 

Madison  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  fair  condition,  with  an  average  of 
33,120  cubic  feet  of  air  going  out  at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This  vol- 
ume is  fairly  distributed  through  the  mine,  and  the  mine  drainage 
is  in  fair  condition.  The  dip  headings  have  been  driven  1,500  feet  to 
open  up  another  body  of  coal.  An  endless  rope  haulage  has  been  put 
in,  an  air  and  pumping  shaft  has  been  sunk,  and  a  fan  will  be  erected 
soon  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  furnaces  which  are  now  in  use. 
Mine  foreman,  William  H.  Howarth. 

Loyalhanna  Shaft. — On  my  first  visit  to  this  mine,  I  found  the  venti- 
lation very  defective  on  the  w^est  side  of  the  mine.  Lights  would 
hardly  burn  on  account  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  ordered  a  change  in 
the  ventilation  at  once,  which  w^as  complied  with.  An  overcast  and 
sixty-seven  stoppings  had  to  be  built  to  make  this  change.  Kow  the 
mine  is  in  very  fair  condition,  with  an  average  of  29,613  cubic  feet 
of  air  going  in  at  the  inlets  per  minute.  This  volume  is  in  two  divi- 
sions, and  is  well  circulated  through  the  mine.  The  mine  drainage 
is  also  in  very  fair  condition.  There  w^as  a  very  heavy  squeeze  came 
across  the  hauling  road  so  that  it  w^as  nearly  lost.  It  w^as  cleaned  up 
again  and  retimbered  and  made  safe.    Mine  foreman,  Alexander  Park. 

Pandora  Shaft. — This  mine  is  in  very  good  condition,  both  as  re- 
gards ventilation  and  drainage.  I  measured  36,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
going  in  at  the  inlet  per  minute.    ]Mine  foreman,  John  O.  Menoher. 

Millwood  Shaft. — This  mine  is  in  fair  condition,  with  an  average  of 
18,100  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This  volume 
is  fairly  distributed  throughout  the  mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  good 
condition.    Mine  foreman,  Thomas  Thomas. 

M.  Saxman  Mine. — This  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  means.  This 
mode  of  ventilation  is  not  always  reliable,  no  matter  what  the  advan- 
tages are,  and  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  ventilation  is  needed 
the  worst,  there  is  none.  The  average  quantity  of  air  passing  at  the 
outlet,  is  10,310  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  drainage  is  good.  There 
is  a  good  chance  here  to  erect  a  fan,  as  they  use  steam  for  hoisting, 
and  it  will  cost  but  a  small  trifle  to  run  the  fan,  as  the  hoisting  en- 
gineer can  attend  to  it.    Mine  foreman,  John  C.  Dovey. 

Maher  Nos.  1  and  2  Mines. — No.  1  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural 
means  and  both  openings  are  nearly  on  the  same  level.  So  that  there 
was  no  perceptible  current  of  air  in  circulation  where  the  men  were 
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at  work.  The  drainage  was  also  satisfactory.  No.  2  mine  is  a  new 
opening  located  on  the  Indiana  branch,  P.  K.  E.,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Blairsville  in  Indiana  countj^,  Pa.,  and  is  operated  by  the 
Maher  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  An  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  this 
mine  and  a  furnace  will  be  built  as  soon  as  it  is  needed.  I  measured 
9,G60  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  The  mine  is 
weU  drained  and  ventilated.  William  Beveridge  is  foreman  of  both 
these  mines. 

Calumet  Shaft. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  very  good  condition 
during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  43,875  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in 
at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  split  into  several  divisions 
and  well  circulated  through  the  mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  very 
fair  condition.  An  electrical  plant  has  been  erected  at  the  mine  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  the  shaft  bottom,  pump  house  and  the  outside 
buildings  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  This  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  system  of  lighting,  being  much  safer.  Mine  foreman,  John 
Nicholson. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company's  Mines. 

Mammoth  Shaft  and  Slope. — These  mines  have  been  kept  in  first 
class  condition  during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  61,118  cubic  feet 
of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume  in  split  into  sev- 
eral divisions  and  is  well  circulated  throughout  the  mine.  The  drain- 
age is  also  well  looked  after.  The  air  shaft  has  been  enlarged  from 
68  feet  to  103  feet  area,  and  re-timbered  from  top  to  bottom.  A 
bore-hole  for  pumping  purposes  has  been  put  down,  and  a  new  pump 
put  in  the  mine  for  drainage.    Mine  foreman,  James  Eaton. 

Monastery  Slope. — This  is  in  very  good  condition,  with  an  average 
of  47,360  cubic  feet  of  air  going  out  at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This 
volume  is  separated  into  three  divisions  and  is  well  circulated  through 
the  working  places.  The  drainage  is  also  in  very  fair  condition.  Mine 
foreman,  John  W.  Patterson. 

Standard  No.  2  Shaft. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  a  safe  and 
healthful  condition  during  the  year,  v/ith  an  average  of  119,173  cubic 
feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  in  several 
divisions,  and  is  well  circulated  throughout  the  mine.  An  additional 
airway  was  made  which  increased  the  quantity  of  air  and  on  my  last 
visit  I  measured  1.58,600  cubic  feet  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute. 
The  drainage  is  also  in  very  good  condition.  An  additional  haulage 
road  1,200  feet  long  was  made  into  the  dip  workings  of  the  mine,  and 
the  coal  will  be  hauled  out  by  the  same  engine  that  hauls  the  coal 
from  the  other  part  of  the  mine.    Mine  foreman,  Eobert  Hay. 

The  slope  has  been  idle  all  the  year. 

Saint  Claire  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  very  fair  condition.    The  venti- 
lation is  produced  by  a  furnace  with  the  assistance  of  a  steam  boiler 
10* 
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in  the  mine.  The  average  quantity  of  air  going  out  at  the  outlet  per 
minute  is  20,070  cubic  feet.  This  volume  is  fairly  distributed  through- 
out the  mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  very  good  condition.  Mine 
foreman,  James  Wardley. 

Mitchell  Mine. — This  mine  has  to  depend  on  the  natural  law  for  air, 
notwithstanding  that  1  found  the  mine  fairly  ventilated.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  elevation  Ix'tween  the  inlet  and  outlet  and 
this  is  what  causes  a  current  of  air  to  move.  On  my  first  visit  I  meas- 
nred  7,140  cubic  feet,  and  on  my  second  visit  I  measured  15,380  cubic 
feet  of  air  passing  at  the  outlet  per  nrinut(\  The  distribution  of  this 
volume  Avas  very  fair  and  the  drainage  was  vt^vy  good.  Mine  foreman, 
Milton  Peddicord. 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company  Mines. 

Penn  Oas  No.  1  Shaft. — On  my  first  visit,  February  14,  I  measured 
only  22,500  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation  yvv  minute,  with  a  water 
gauge  of  2.2  inches.  This  quantity  was  not  sufticient  to  keep  the  mine 
in  a  healthful  condition.  So  we  determined  on  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  ventilation,  and  we  got  two-thirds  more  air  with  a  water  gauge  of 
1.2  inches,  with  the  fan  running  five  revolutions  slower.  The  air  is 
now  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  workings  and  there  are  three  return 
airways  in  jilace  of  one,  and  the  air  has  not  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance to  travel  and  we  have  a  fresh  current  of  air  at  the  head  of  each 
pair  of  headings.  Tlie  average  volume  of  air  in  circulation  per  minute 
since  the  change  was  made  is  72,523  cubic  feet.  The  mine  is  now  in 
very  good  condition,  both  as  regards  ventilation  and  drainage.  Mine 
foreman,  John  Bolam. 

Penn  Gas  No.  2  Shaft. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  very  fair  con- 
dition during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  43,120  cubic  feet  of  air  pas- 
sing at  he  outlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  fairly  distributed 
through  the  mine  and  tln^  mine  di'ainage  is  very  good.  Mine  foreman, 
William  Jamison. 

Penn  Gas  No.  4. — The  average  quantity  of  air  passing  at  the  outlet 
per  minute  is  35,270  cnbic  feet.  On  my  last  two  visits,  the  distribu- 
tion was  not  as  good  as  it  sliould  have  been.  Tlie  drainage  is  in  fair 
condition,    ^line  foreman,  John  Giles. 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Pun  '^^\m\ — This  mine  is  in  veiy  fair  condition,  with 
an  average  of  23.030  cubic  feet  of  air  going  out  at  the  outlet  per 
minute.  This  volume  is  fairly  distributed  through  the  mine.  The 
drainage  is  also  in  fair  condition.    Mine  foreman,  William  Rodgei'S. 

Pleasant  Valley  :\[in(\ — This  mine  worked  177  days  the  last  year, 
employing  14  miners  driving  headings.  The  tipple  was  completed 
and  six  cars  of  coal  loaded.  The  mine  is  in  good  condition.  Mine 
foreman,  Joseph  H.  Powell. 
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Hostetter  Mines. 

Lippencott  Mine. — Tliis  mine  has  been  kept  in  a  very  liealtliful  con- 
dition during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  48,533  cubic  feet  of  air 
passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  divided  into  several 
currents  and  is  well  circulated  through  the  mine.  The  mine  drainage 
is  also  in  good  condition.    Mine  foreman,  Greorge  Eustis. 

Whitney  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  very  good  condition,  with  an  aver- 
age of  49,423  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This 
volume  is  divided  into  several  currents  and  well  circulated  through 
the  mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  very  good  condition.  The  outside 
improvements  are  a  new  boiler  house  and  two  boilers  5  feet  by  IG  feet. 
Mine  foreman,  Joseph  C.  Knapper. 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company  Mines. 

Sandy  Creek  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  very  good  condition,  with  an 
average  of  29,660  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  he  outlet  per  minute. 
There  are  several  inlets  of  air  into  the  mine  and  the  air  is  distributed 
very  well.  The  drainage  is  very  well  kept  up.  A  furnace  has  been 
built  to  ventilate  the  locomotive  road.  Size  of  furnace  42  square  feet 
of  fire  bed.    Mine  foreman,  Joseph  Corbett. 

Oak  Hill  No.  4  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  very  good  and 
healthful  condition  during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  42,513  cubic 
feet  of  air  going  out  at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  well 
circulated  through  the  mine,  and  the  mine  drainage  is  in  good  con- 
dition. A  wash  house,  stictchcn's,  blankets  and  bandages  have  been 
provided  at  the  mine  for  use  in  cases  of  accidents.  Mine  foreman, 
William  P.  Owens. 

Plum  Creek  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  very  good  condition,  with  an 
average  of  31,054  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  outlet  per  minute. 
This  volume  is  well  divided  and  circulated  through  the  mine.  The 
drainage  is  also  very  good.  A  furnace  has  been  built  to  ventilate  the 
tunnel  through  which  the  locomotive  runs.  Size  of  furnace  42  square 
feet  fire  bed.  This  gives  ample  ventilation  to  the  locomotive  road. 
Mine  foreman,  William  W.  Carter. 

Ocean  Mine. — On  my  first,  second  and  third  visits  to  this  mine,  I 
found  the  ventilation  and  drainage  rather  defective.  There  was  an 
average  of  4,000  cubic  feet  passing  at  the  outlet  per  minute,  but  it  was 
not  conducted  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  An  air  shaft  was  sunk, 
and  on  my  last  visit  I  measured  5,900  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  circu- 
lation, well  conducted  to  the  places  where  the  miners  were  at  work. 
Mine  foreman,  Gottlieb  Yogele. 

Penn  Manor  Shaft. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  a  very  fair  and 
healthful  condition  during  the  jenr,  with  an  average  of  27,160  cubic 
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feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  in  two  di- 
visions and  is  well  circulated  through  the  working  places.  The  drain- 
age is  also  well  looked  after.    Mine  foreman,  Samuel  Ferguson. 

Weinman  Mine. — This  is  a  small  mine  furnishing  custom  coal,  and 
employing  16  persons;  it  only  runs  in  the  busy  season  of  the  year 
during  cold  weather.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  small  furnace,  but 
on  my  last  visit  I  found  no  fire  in  the  furnace.  One  of  the  miners  is 
deputized  to  look  after  the  furnace  in  the  morning  but  he  nearly 
always  forgets  it,  and  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out.  The  average 
volume  of  air  in  circulation  per  minute  is  5,0GG  cubic  feet.  The  mine 
drainage  is  very  good.    Mine  foreman,  Jacob  Wienman. 

Spring  Hill  No.  2  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  very  good  con- 
dition during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  31,885  cubic  feet  of  air 
passing  at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  in  three  divisions 
and  is  well  circulated  through  the  mine.  The  mine  is  also  well 
drained.    Mine  foreman,  William  Morris. 

Smith's  Mine. — This  mine  depends  on  natural  ventilation.  So  no 
air  measurement  could  be  taken  on  either  of  my  visits  where  the 
miners  were  at  work.  The  drainage  was  in  good  condition.  Mine 
foreman,  Roy  Gerard. 

S.  H.  Smith's  Mine. — This  mine  depends  on  the  natural  forces  for 
ventilation.  There  w^as  an  average  of  13,385  cubic  feet  of  air  passing 
at  the  outlet  per  minute,  but  owing  to  there  being  no  power  to  con- 
trol this  current,  it  was  not  properly  circulated  through  the  mine. 
The  mine  is  well  drained.    Mine  foreman,  Daniel  Craig. 

Turner  Mine. — This  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  means.  I  meas- 
ured an  average  of  5,100  cubic  feet  passing  at  the  outlet  per  minute, 
but  owing  to  there  being  no  power  to  control  the  ventilation,  it  was 
very  poorly  distributed.  The  drainage  is  very  fair.  Mine  foreman, 
J.  a  Turner. 

Lucesco  Mine. — This  mine  is  ventilated  by  the  natural  current, 
which  is  not  very  strong,  but  the  mine  was  in  very  fair  condition  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  There  were  only  eight  persons  employed  in  the 
mine,  so  there  was  no  mine  foreman  in  charge  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

United  Coal  and  Coke  Company's  Mines. 

Mutual  Xo.  2  Mine. — On  my  visit  to  this  mine,  November  0,  I  found 
the  ventilation  very  fair,  and  I  measured  25,620  cubic  feet  of  air  pass- 
ing at  the  outlet  per  minute.  The  drainage  was  good.  Since  my  visit 
to  the  mine,  one  of  the  headings  has  been  driven  to  daylight.  This 
gives  them  a  fresh  current  of  air  at  the  face  of  the  entries,  which  puts 
the  ventilation  in  first-class  condition.  A  new  tipple,  screens  and 
side  tracks,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  coal  for  shipment,  have 
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been  furnished.  The  ovens  have  been  idle  all  the  year.  Mine  fore- 
man, William  West. 

Mutual  No.  3  mine  has  been  idle  the  whole  year. 

United  No.  1  Shaft. — This  mine  worked  only  76  days  during  the 
year.  The  mine  is  kept  in  very  good  condition  with  an  average  of 
80,429  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume 
is  in  several  divisions  and  is  well  circulated  around  the  working 
places  and  only  showing  four-tenth  of  an  inch  of  water  gauge.  There 
is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  over  last  year  of  17,416  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  owing  to  there  having  been  some  alteration  made  in  the 
air  shaft.    Mine  foreman,  William  West. 

United  No.  2  Mine. — This  mine  worked  only  79  days  during  the  year. 
The  mine  is  kept  in  a  healthful  condition  with  an  average  of  45,550 
cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute,  and  this  volume  is 
well  circulated  throughout  the  mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  good 
condition.  A  first  motion  haulage  engine  has  been  erected^  geared 
(4  to  1)  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  engine.  A  14-inch  bore-hole  has 
been  put  down  into  the  dip  workings  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  dip.  A  large  air  compressor  and  a  large  pump  are 
being  erected  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  mine. 
Mine  foreman,  James  Wardley. 

Westmoreland  Gas  Goal  Gompany's  Mines. 

Export  Mine. — On  my  first  visit  to  this  mine  the  volume  of  air  in 
circulation  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  increased  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mine.  This  necessitated  the  widening  of  the  air-way 
to  the  fan  and  of  splitting  the  air  into  two  divisions.  By  so  doing, 
double  the  quantity  of  air  was  produced.  The  mine  is  now  in  very 
good  condition,  with  an  average  of  29,153  cubic  feet  of  air  passing 
at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  well  circulated  through  the 
mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  good  condition.  Mine  foreman,  George 
Garroll. 

Larimer  No.  4  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  a  very  healthful 
condition  during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  63,840  cubic  feet  of  air 
passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  divided  into  several 
splits  and  is  well  circulated  throughout  the  mine.  The  drainage  is 
in  good  condition.  We  have  some  trouble  in  consequence  of  the 
miners  burning  bad  oil,  and  blasting  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  we 
will  have  this  stopped  very  soon  I  believe.  Mine  foreman,  John  Wil- 
liams. 

South  Side  Mine. — This  mine  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  is  ven- 
tilated by  the  return  air  from  Larimer  No.  4  mine. 

Westmorelaiid  Shaft. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  very  ^ood  condi- 
tion during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  74,155  cubic  feet  of  air  pas.-i- 
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iiig  at  the  outlet  per  minute.  This  vohime  is  well  disti'ibuted  through- 
out the  mine.  The  drainage  is  very  good.  At  times  there  is  consider- 
able fire-damp  given  olf  from  the  strata  when  the  rock  falls  in,  so  that 
they  have  to  use  the  safety  lamp  in  drawing  ribs.  Mine  foreman, 
James  Thompson. 

The  South  West  Connellsville  Coal  and  Coke  Company  Klines. 

J^o.  1  "A-'  Shaft. — This  mine  is  in  good  condition,  with  an  average 
(of  88,700  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  vol- 
ume is  well  divided  and  circulated  throughout  the  mine.  The  drain- 
age is  also  very  good.  An  electrical  plant  has  been  erected  at  the 
mine,  which  lights  up  the  shaft  bottom,  engine  house  and  pump  house, 
and  all  the  outside  buildings.    Mine  foreman,  John  Duncan. 

No.  1  "B"  Shaft. — This  mine  is  in  a  healthful  condition,  with  an 
average  of  100,400  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute. 
This  volume  is  divided  and  is  well  conducted  throughout  th^  mine, 
which  is  also  well  drained,    ^line  foreman,  John  Whitfield. 

Alice  'No.  2  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  kept  in  good  condition 
during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  82,500  cubic  feet  of  air  passing 
at  the  inlet  per  minute.  This  volume  is  well  distributed  and  circu- 
lated throughout  the  mine  The  drainage  is  also  in  good  condition. 
Mine  foreman,  Hugh  Eoss. 

No.  3  Shaft. — This  mine  is  always  kept  in  very  good  condition,  with 
an  average  of  42,210  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per  minute. 
This  volume  is  well  circulated  through  the  working  places.  The 
drainage  is  also  in  good  order.    Mine  foreman,  Robert  Hair. 

No.  4  Mine. — This  mine  is  kept  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law^ 
with  an  average  of  42,210  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet  per 
minute.  This  volume  is  in  three  splits  and  is  well  circulated  through- 
out the  mine.  The  drainage  is  also  in  good  condition.  Mine  foreman, 
Robert  Morris. 
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Table  No.  5 — List  of  non-fatal  accidejits  which  occurred  in  and  about  the  rnines  of  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  fo^ 

the  year  ended  December  j/,  i8gs. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
i 

.    Fracture  of  the  pelvis  by  a  fall  of  slate. 

.    Arm  broken  by  tailing  on  top  of  cage. 

.    Leg  broken  l)y  being  caught  by  a  fail  of  slate.  , 

.    Leg  broken  by  being  caught  betAvecu  wagons.  i 

.    Leg  fractured  between  wagons  as  be  was  helpinKl 

the  driver  to  put  a  wa'^on  on  t  lie  track.  \ 
.    Two  ribs  broken  by  being  kirkcMl  bv  a  mule.  i 
Was  severely  injured  by  jumping       a  wagon] 

against  orders .  ; 
Leg  broken  by  jumping  between  the  wagons.  \ 
.    Arms  crushed  tici  v\  een  cars  at  the  tipple,  necessi-  j 

fating  aniputai  ion.  \ 
.    Leg  tract  ured  by  a  fall  of  coal.  ' 
.    Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal.  1 
.    Back  sever(<ly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  coal.  ' 
.    Two  tingi  rs  broken  and  a  compound  fracture  of] 

the  t  hiuli  l,y  a  tall  of  slate. 
.    Leg  broken  t>y  a  fall  of  coal;  he  did  not  have  it' 

properly  spragged.  i 
Leg  dislocated  by  being  caught  bet  ween  wagon  and  ; 

rib.  ; 
.    Ann  broken  by  a  fall  of  slate.  j 
.    Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal. 

.    Head  hadl  ,  cut  while  riding  out  on  a  full  wagon.  ' 

.    Leg  broken  liy  a  fall  of  horseback.  l 

.    Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  slate. 

.    Back  severely  injured  by  falling  timber. 

.    Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  horseback.  ' 

by  a  large  fall  of  roof  coal.          "  j 
.    Foot  badly  crushed  by  a  loaded  car.  ; 
.    Leg  crushed  so  that  it  was  amputated  above  the  i 
knee;   it  was  caused  by  carelessness  by  some  I 
miners  in  not  setting  the  brakes  on  the  wauons. 

Westmoreland,    .  . 
do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 

.  Allegheny,  

,  .    Westmoreland,    ,  . 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do.            .  . 

do. 
do. 

do.            .  . 

do. 

do. 

.  Allegheny  

.  .    Westmoreland,    .  . 

Name  of  Colliery. 

United  No.  4  shaft,    .  .  .  . 

Calumet,  

Sandy  Creek  

Westmoreland  shaft,    .  .  . 

■  ■   ■   ■  =0  ■ 

1 1 1 1 

i 

I'enn  Cias  No.  1  shaft,  .  . 

•aiSafs  JO  P9UJBK 

mm 

Miner,    .  .  . 
Laborer.    .  . 
Miner,    .  .  . 
Driver,  .  .  . 
Miner,    .  .  . 

Driver,   .  .  . 
Miner,    .  .  . 

do.       .  .  . 
do.       .  .  . 

do.      .  .  . 
do.      .  .  . 
do.      .  .  . 
do.      .  .  . 

do.      .  .  . 

Driver,  .  .  . 

Miner,    .  .  . 

do.      .  .  . 

do.      .  .  . 

do.      .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 
Driver,  .  .  . 
Miner,    .  .  . 

do.      .  .  . 

Blacksmith, 
Miner,    .  .  . 

Name  of  Person. 

ll 
!ii 

m  If  Si  m 

Jt  ij  ll  iJi 

Damon  Barney,    .  .  . 

William  Smith,    .  .  . 
John  Morrison,  .  .  .  . 
Patrick  (jannon,  .  .  . 
Henry  Flagel  

mi 

m  u 

laepioou  10  ei^a 

Jan.  3, 
14, 
31, 

Feb.  23, 
March  14, 

April  (i, 
June  21. 

July  18, 
20, 

Aug.  1, 

14! 
2.5. 

Sept.  2, 
21, 

27, 
Oct.  2, 
3, 
4, 

10. 

17, 

Nov.  11, 
13. 

Dec.  14. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


THIRD  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT. 

(ARMSTRONG,  BUTLER,  CLARION,  INDIANA,  JEFFERSON, 
LAWRENCE,  MERCER,  WESTMORELAND  AND  BEAVER 
COUNTIES.) 

Hou.  Tlios.  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

■Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  eleven  of 
Article  X  of  the  Bituminous  mining  Act,  approved  May  15,  1893,  I 
herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  inspection  of  the  mines  of 
the  Third  Bituminous  district  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1893. 

There  were  three  persons  fatally  injured  in  the  mines  of  the  district 
during  the  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  one  over  last  year,  but  the 
number  (twenty-six)  of  non-fatal  accidents  remains  the  same.  Al- 
though the  death  rate  has  increased  50  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year, 
the  district's  record  for  safety  in  a  measure  is  maintained,  and  has  yet 
but  few  equals,  if  any,  Avhen  we  take  into  consideration  the  compara- 
tive results  relative  to  the  coal  tonnage  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  per  fatal  accident.  There  were  1,074,710  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced and  2,037  persons  employed  for  each  life  lost,  which  is  certainly 
a  very  satisfactory  showing.  From  the  reading  of  the  report  on  the 
death  of  the  boy  Kesspler,  it  will  be  observed  that  he  was  not  in  the 
line  of  duty  when  he  received  his  injuries,  but  was  rather  stealing  a 
ride  between  the  loaded  mine  wagons.  Although  the  boy  had  been 
prohibited  by  both  the  station  driver  and  mine  foreman  from  liding 
on  the  loaded  trips,  he  got  on  toward  the  rear  end  of  one,  unknown 
to  any  person,  consequently  through  his  disobedience  of  positive 
orders  he  lost  his  life. 

The  following  table  show^s  the  causes  of  accidents,  their  number, 
etc.,  occuring  during  the  year. 


Causes  of  Accidents,  etc.,  for  1893. 

Fatal . 

Non-fat 

Widows 

Orphans 

By  falls  of  roof,  

8 

6 

3 

8 

1 

3 

4 

3 

26 

1 

3 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  for  1893,  as  shown  by 


the  official  returns  to  this  office  from  mine  operators: 

Number  of  mines  in  the  district,   66 


Number  of  miners  (men)  employed,   4,470 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  employed,   249 

Number  of  "day  men"  employed  inside  the  mines,  including 

mine  foremen,  etc,   747 

Number  of  "day  men"  employed  outside  of  mines,   646 


Total  number  of  employes,   6,112 


Number  of  tons  (2,000  pounds  each)  of  coal  produced  in 

1893,   3,224,130 

Increase  in  short  tons  of  coal  over  1892,   16,316 

Number  of  short  tons  of  coke  manufactured  in  1893,   27,039 

Number  of  short  tons  of  coal  produced  per  fatal  accident, . .  1,074,710 
Number  of  short  tons  of  coal  produced  per  non-fatal  acci- 
dent,   124,005 

Total  number  of  days  the  mines  were  in  operation  during 

the  year,    12,777 

The  average  number  of  days  for  fifty-eight  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict, each  of  which  was  in  operation  over  100  days  dur- 
ing the  year,   220 


There  were  five  mines  that  did  not  work  one  hundred  days  each; 
fourteen  mines  that  did  not  work  156  days  or  one-half  time  each;  only 
twenty-one  mines  reached  three-fourths  time,  and  the  highest  number 
of  days  any  one  mine  was  in  operation  was  280. 

There  were  but  few  labor  troubles  in  the  district  during  the  year, 
and  considered  as  a  whole,  the  conditions  of  trade  were  fairly  satis- 
factory w^hen  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year;  but  at  the 
present  date  from  lack  of  trade,  reductions  in  the  prices  of  mining 
having  been  made,  and  from  strikes  now  existing,  mining  affairs  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  are  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

For  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  different  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents,  and  of  the  tabulated  mining 
statistics,  see  the  other  parts  of  this  report.  The  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent mines  in  the  district  is  very  satisfactory.  All  of  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

THOMAS  K.  ADAMS, 

Inspector. 

Mercer,  Mercer  county,  Pa.,  February  26,  1894. 
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Recapitulation  of  the  Improvements  at  the  Mines  of  the 
District  During  the  Year. 

At  Avonmore  mine  an  entry  has  been  driven  to  tlie  out-cropping 
of  tlie  coal  seam  and  the  dip  of  the  workings  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 

At  Big  Soldier  Run  mine  an  entry  has  been  driven  a  distance 
of  4,500  feet,  so  as  to  properly  drain  the  workings  of  the  Sprague  mine, 
which  is  operated  by  the  same  company  as  that  of  the  Big  Soldier 
Run. 

At  Blackstone  mine  an  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  66  feet  and  a  sub- 
stantial ventilating  furnace  is  being  built. 

At  Baker  mine  a  new  second  opening  has  been  provided. 

At  Fairbank  mine  an  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  a  ventilating  fur- 
nace built. 

At  Fairmount  No.  2  a  wire  rope  haulage  plant  has  been  put  in  place. 
At  Enterprise  mine  a  new  drift  opening  has  been  provided. 
At  Excelsior,  Church  Hill  and  Clinton  mines  ,second  openings  have 
been  provided. 

At  Carver  Mine  a  new  hoisting  shaft  has  been  sunk  during  the  year. 

At  Catfish  Run  Mine  an  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  a  substantial 
ventilating  furnace  built. 

At  Brier  Ridge  and  Beaver  mines,  new  tipples  and  approaches 
thereto  were  built  during  the  year. 

At  Leechburg  mine  a  new  tipple  was  erected,  an  air  shaft  sunk  and 
a  ventilating  furnace  built. 

At  Keystone  mine  an  air  shaft  was  sunk  and  a  good  ventilating 
furnace  built. 

At  Stoneboro  No.  3,  a  shaft  74  feet  deep  was  sunk  and  fitted  up 
with  stairs,  which  will  be  used  as  a  traveling  way. 

At  Keister  mine  a  new  opening  has  been  provided  which  will  be 
utilized  both  as  a  haulage  way  and  for  drainage. 

At  Pine  Run  mine  an  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  a  good  ventilating 
furnace  built. 

At  Star  mine  a  complete  new  drift,  equipped  with  a  wire  rope  haul- 
age plant,  has  been  provided.  This  drift  opening  will  be  known  as 
SitarNo.  4. 
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Description  of  Mines. 

Mines  in  Armstrong  and  Clarion  Counties,  Situated  on  tlie  Allegheny 

Valley  Railroad. 

Along  this  railroad  there  are  twelve  mines.  Kittanning,  Pine 
Creek  and  Hardscrable  mines  have  done  little  or  nothing  since  last 
spring,  and  Mahoning,  Cosford  and  Rimerton  mines  have  been  aban- 
doned since  that  period. 

Glen  mine,  at  time  of  my  last  visit  was  still  depending  on  the  nat- 
ural forces  for  producing  the  ventilation,  but  in  replying  to  my  re- 
monstrance against  this  system,  the  operator  informed  me  that  he 
would  provide  artificial  means  as  required  by  law  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  sufficient  air.  Although  this  mine  is  a  small  concern,  there 
was  not  a  lawful  amount  of  air  in  circulation;  however,  at  certain 
periods  the  current  is  quite  sufficient.  The  drainage  of  the  mine  was 
good. 

Riverview  mine  was  in  excellent  condition  generally.  At  date  of 
my  last  visit  to  this  mine,  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  was  in  circulation, 
which  was  being  well  distributed  to  the  face  of  the  workings  thereof. 
The  haulage  roads  w^ere  dry,  and  the  drainage  of  the  mine  was  ex- 
cellent. 

Monarch  mine  was  not  being  operated  in  compliance  with  the  law 
when  I  examined  it  on  the  17th  of  October.  The  ventilation  and 
drainage  were  defective,  but  in  answer  to  my  notification  the  mine 
foreman  informed  me  that  a  new  ventilating  furnace  would  be  built 
and  the  defects  in  drainage  remedied. 

Catfish  Run  mine. — The  new  opening  was  in  excellent  condition, 
both  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  drainage.  At  this  opening  the  com- 
pany has  built  a  six-foot  ventilating  furnace,  and  an  air  shaft  has 
been  sunk  in  connection  therewith.  10,0.00  cubic  feet  of  air  was  meas- 
ured near  face  of  the  works.  At  the  old  opening  the  mining  being 
done  is  that  of  ''drawing  pillars''  exclusively.  Conditions  were  not  so 
favorable  here  as  those  existing  in  the  other  opening,  but  I  ordered 
the  ventilation  to  be  improved  at  once,  which  the  owners  promised 
to  do. 

Mineral  Ridge  mine  at  date  of  my  last  visit,  October  10,  was  in- 
sufficiently ventilated.  My  examination  of  the  mine  was  made  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  furnace  fire  Avas  ''dampened"  for  the  evening, 
which  may  have  accounted  for  the  rather  small  volume  of  air  in  cir- 
culation. However  an  opening  was  being  made  to  the  surface  at 
face  of  works,  which  would  be  completed  in  a  few  days  more  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  volume  of  air.    The  drainage  was  good. 
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Chiircli  Hill  mine  was  not  in  operation  on  the  date  of  my  last  visit 
on  October  IG,  but  upon  examination  I  could  discover  that  the  mine 
was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  it  should  have  been.  The  details 
relative  to  a  proper  distribution  of  the  air  current  and  mine  drainage 
were  somewhat  neglected,  but  the  mine  foreman  informed  me  that  all 
defects  would  be  promptly  remedied. 

Mines  Located  on  the  Low  Grade  Division  and  Sligo  Branch  of  the 
Allegheny  Valley  Railroad. 

Eleven  mines  are  located  along  these  branch  railroads. 

Cherry  Run  mine  has  been  idle  since  last  spring.  My  last  visit  to 
this  mine  was  on  Januaiy  24,  1892,  and  I  found  it  then  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  still  remains'  idle  at  this  date.  Diamond  mine  has  not 
been  much  in  operation  since  the  beginning  of  last  summer,  the  cause 
of  which  is  the  lack  of  trade. 

In  Brier  Ridge  mine  the  ventilating  current  was  not  strong  enough 
at  the  face  of  the  workings,  but  from  indications  it  w  ould  be  somewhat 
improved  in  a  few  days  from  the  date  of  my  last  \'isit.  By  the  connect- 
ing of  two  air  courses,  thereby  shortening  the  distance  the  air  had  to 
travel,  the  volume  of  air  would,  no  doubt,  be  materially  increased.  A 
kind  of  "hap-hazard"  system  in  working  out  the  coal  seam,  and  in 
conducting  the  ventilation,  is  in  vogue  in  this  mine.  At  what  is 
known  as  the  new  opening,  the  ventilation  at  the  face  of  works  was 
not  sufficient.  The  superintendent  and  mine  foreman  were  notified 
to  have  the  ventilation  of  both  i)la(  es  improved  at  once.  9,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  was  circulating  in  the  mine.  A  new  tipple  and  road  con- 
nections have  been  constructed  here  during  the  year. 

Acme  mine  was  in  good  condition  generally.  The  volume  of  air 
in  circulation,  which  was  being  well  distributed,  was  9,G00  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  The  drainage  was  very  good.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dis- 
position shown  by  the  mine  foreman  to  turn  rooms,  in  one  of  the 
"single''  entries,  ahead  of  the  air  current  which  was  promptly  stopped 
after  the  legal  recpiirements  relative  to  this  matter  were  understood 
by  the  mine  foreman. 

At  Keystone  mine  I  measured  12,375  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the 
outlet,  and  only  small  currents  wei'e  measured  near  the  face  of  the 
entries.  The  mine  was  very  well  drained.  A  squeeze  or  "creep"  has 
been  brought  on  the  mine  by  employing  a  very  injudicious  system 
(single  entry  with  sniall  pillars)  in  mining  the  coal  seam,  which  is 
giving  the  pi-esent  mine  foreman  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble, 
and  in  addition  thereto  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  mining. 

Long  point  mine  has  been  brought  under  the  law  during  the  year 
and  is  therefore  classed  as  a  "new"  mine,  and  is  operated  by  the  Long 
Point  Coal  Company.    Officials  are  Joseph  Lehmer,  superintendent 
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and  S.  W.  Phillips,  mine  foreman.  Nineteen  miners  were  employed 
at  this  mine  at  date  of  my  last  visit.  The  mine  has  been  opened  appa- 
rently without  system.  To  create  ventilation,  an  unprotected  coal  lire 
had  been  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  shaft,  and  upon  examining 
this  ventilating  power  or  contrivance  I  found  the  coal  pillar  on  one 
side  of  the  shaft  on  fire,  which  I  ordered  to  be  extinguished  imme- 
diately. 

Oak  Ridge. — This  mine  consists  of  two  drifts,  opened  into  two  dif- 
ferent seams  of  coal.  In  the  upper  opening  I  measured  12,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  circulating  to  near  face  of  works,  and  in  the  workings  of 
the  lower  opening  there  was  7,700  cubic  feet  of  air.  At  the  fan  which 
is  used  to  produce  the  ventilation  for  both  places,  35,700  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  was  measured,  which  was  a  sufficient  volume  of  air  for 
all  ijurposes.    The  drainage  of  the  mine  was  good. 

There  are  two  openings  at  Fairmount  No.  2  mine,  an  upper  and 
lower,  mining  two  dilferent  seams  of  coal.  At  the  inlet  for  both 
openings  44,000  cubic  feet  of  air  was  measured  per  minute.  The  vol- 
ume of  air  for  the  works  in  the  upper  opening  was  10,600  cubic  feet 
and  was  being  well  distributed.  The  other  portion  of  the  total 
volume  of  air  was  being  distributed  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
lower  mine.  The  drainage  was  good  in  both  places.  A  substantial 
system  of  wire  rope  haulage  is  in  operation  at  the  upper  opening. 

Fairmount  No.  4  was  abandoned  last  August,  but  a  new  opening  is 
now  being  provided  at  some  distance  from  the  location  of  the  old  one 
and  will  soon  be  producing  coal. 

Star  No.  3  has  been  abandoned  and  a  new  opening,  to  be  known  as 
Star  No.  4,  has  been  provided  to  take  its  place.  There  were  10,700 
cubic  feet  of  air  circulating  in  this  mine,  well  conducted  to  face  of 
works  through  double  headings.  To  produce  the  yentilation,  a  new 
ventilating  furnace  has  been  built  and  an  air  shaft  sunk.  The  wire 
rope  haulage  plant  which  was  used  for  haulage  purposes  at  old  No. 
3  mine  has  been  removed  to  the  new  opening  to  do  similar  work.  The 
drainage  was  good. 

Avondale  mine  was  in  good  condition,  both  in  regard  to  ventilation 
and  drainage. 

Mines  Situated  at  Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  County. 

Sprague  mine  is  an  extensive  operation,  and  consists  of  two  main 
openings.  One  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  which  is  producing  about 
25,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  the  other  by  a  six-foot  fan,  which  is  pro- 
ducing 23,500  cubic  feet,  or  a  total  volume  of  air  by  both  processes  of 
48,500  cubic  feet.  The  workings  of  these  two  mines  are  principally 
connected,  and  a  portion  of  the  workings  of  the  lower  opening  are 
connected  with  a  part  of  those  of  the  Big  Soldier  Run  mine.  Owing 
to  the  workings  of  the  Big  Soldier  Run  mine  being  on  a  lower  level 
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than  those  of  the  Sprague,  the  workings  of  the  hitter  mine  can  be 
easily  and  perfectly  drained.    This  mine  is  in  very  fair  condition. 

Henry  Bro's  mine  is  not  an  extensive  operation.  I  measured  9,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  circulating  throughout  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  mine.    The  general  condition  was  excellent. 

The  Standard  is  in  fair  condition.  It  will  soon  be  exhausted,  as 
most  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  it  is  that  of  removing  the  mine 
pillars. 

New  Hamilton  was  not  in  operation  on  the  date  of  my  last  visit,  but 
at  a  previous  one  I  measured  16,300  cubic  feet  of  air  which  was  being 
fairly  conveyed  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  The  general  condition  of 
the  mine  was  fairly  satisfactory. 

Big  Soldier  Run  Mine  is  the  largest  in  extent  of  coal  property  and 
workings  in  the  district.  Is  is  ventilated  by  four  "open  running"  6- 
foot  diameter  fans  and  they  are  producing  a  total  volume  of  about  50,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  he  inlets.  One  of  those  fans  is  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  slope  in  the  inner  workings.  The  total  volume 
of  air  is  divided  into  three  "splits"  and  the  average  quantity  meas- 
ured in  the  workings  in  each  division  or  split  was  about  6,400  cubic 
feet.  The  coal  seam  at  this  mine  has  a  2  per  cent,  "dip,"  consequently 
the  face  entries  are  driven  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  the  butt 
entries  are  all  driven  to  the  rise  of  the  measure.  Some  of  the  face 
entries  going  in  a  north-east  direction  from  main  slope  have  been 
driven  in  about  one  mile  and  they  have  a  long  distance  to  be  driven  yet 
in  the  same  course.  The  ventilation  is  fairly  distributed  throughout 
the  workings.    The  drainage  is  perfect. 

There  is  a  splendidly  equipped  system  of  rope  haulage  at  this  mine. 
The  coal  product  is  hauled  on  the  main  slope  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ditferent  face  entries  which  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  slope  (the 
distance  between  the  face  entries  located  on  each  side  of  slope  is  1,000 
feet).  The  length  of  the  wire  rope  system  in  the  mine  is  about  one 
mile.  Fifty  wagons,  holding  two  tons  of  coal  each,  are  brought  out 
to  tipple  on  each  trip  every  twenty  minutes. 

Mines  in  Mercer  and  Butler  Counties,  Situated  on  the  Pittsburgh, 
Shenango  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

Enterprise  mine  is  a  small  operation,  and  when  last  examined  it 
was  in  excellent  condition,  both  in  regard  to  drainage  and  ventilation- 

The  Old  Oneida  mine,  which  has  been  abandoned  for  the  last  few 
years  has  again  been  put  in  operation  but  has  not  been  examined  by 
me  since  operations  were  resumed. 

Allegheny  mine  has  been  exhausted  during  the  year. 
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At  Koy  mine  I  uieasurcd  8,400  cubic  feet  of  aii*  passing  at  iulet  to 
the  mine,  which  was  being  fairly  distiibn led  to  the  face  of  the  work- 
ings.   The  drainage  was  very  good. 

In  Keistcr  mine  the  volume  of  air  passing  near  the  furnace  was 
5,1*50  cubic  I'eet.  At  face  of  entries  in  the  new  opening  the  air  current 
was  not  strong,  but  an  air  shaft  will  be  sunk  and  a  furnace  built  for 
this  opening  soon,  'i'lie  drainage  was  veiy  good,  considering  that  the 
mine  is  Ncry  (lifiicult  to  drain  })roper]y,  owing  to  the  very  soft  char- 
acter of  the  hoor.  All  main  roads  are  recpiired  to  be  corduroyed  be- 
fore liauling  cars  by  mules  can  be  allowed  to  any  extent. 

At,  (Jomersal  mine,  although  it  was  not  in  active  operation  at  date 
of  last  \  isil,  I  measured  6,800  cubic  fc^et  of  air  being  produced,  which 
was  being  reasonably  conv(wed  to  the  workings. 

The  old  Chisholm  mine,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  seA'eral  years 
is  now  undergoing  repairs  preparatory  to  again  resuming  mining 
operations. 

In  the  Pine  Grove  or  Spears  mine  at  last  examination,  I  measured 
8,550  cubic  feet  of  air  near  the  inlet  which  was  being  produced  by  the 
exhaust  from  the  stc^ani  pumps.  About  4,000  cubic  feet  of  air  was 
measui-ed  at  face  of  entries.  The  drainage  was  reasonable.  Some 
improvement  has  been  made  to  the  main  hauling  road  during  the 
year. 

At  Pdack  Diamond  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  workings  of  which  are  con- 
nected, I  measured  at  the  main  inlet  20,700  <  ubic  feet  of  air  passing 
which  was  being  divided  into  nearly  llnce  eiiual  "splits"  or  divisions 
and  €onv(n  (Ml  fairly  w  t'll  to  all  the  workings.  The  general  conditions 
as  to  ventilation  and  drainage  were  reasonably  good. 

Chestnut  Ridge  mine  at  date  of  last  visit  was  idle,  but  I  examined 
that  portion  of  the  mine  in  which  I  had  found  the  drainage  and  A'en- 
tilation  somewhat  defective  at  the  previous  examination  and  observed 
that  a  good  deal  of  repairing  had  been  done  and  conditions  were  very 
nmcli  improved.  The  quantity  of  air  for  this  portion  of  the  workings 
was  6,460  cubic  feet,  but  the  whole  volume  of  air  measured  at  the  ven- 
tilating fan  at  the  previous  visit  was  13,800  cubic  feet. 

At  Pardee  mine  I  measured  17,000  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  which 
was  being  conveyed  to  the  face  of  the  different  entries.  Owing  to  the 
irregular  or  wavy  character  of  the  position  of  the  coal  seam  at  this 
mine,  good  drainage  is  very  expensive  to  maintain;  however,  it  is 
reasonably  good. 

At  Hallville  mine  I  measured  8,125  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation 
on  main  return  air  course.  The  ventilation  was  reasonably  good  in 
one  portion  of  the  mine,  but  in  that  portion  in  w-hich  new  territory 
w  as  being  opened  out,  the  current  of  air  was  w^eak  and  at  a  point  on 
main  haulage  way  the  drainage  was  defective.  These  defects  were 
ordered  to  be  remedied  at  once. 
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Other  Mines  Located  in  Mercer  County. 

At  Lackawanuock  mine  I  measured  13,200  cubic  feet  of  air  in  cir- 
culation, wliicii  \>as  being  well  distributed  tlirougliout  the  different 
portions  of  the  workings,  and  it  was  found  in  excellent  condition 
otherwise. 

Shenango  mine  is  now  undergoing  repairs  preparatory  to  resuming 
mining  operations  after  having  been  idle  for  about  one  year. 

Ormsby  slo})e  has  again  resumed  operations  after  having  been  idle 
for  about  one  year.  During  my  visit  a  few  days  ago,  I  measured 
7,250  cubic  feet  being  passed  into  the  mine.  The  drainage  has  not 
yet  been  perfectc^d,  neither  was  the  quantity  of  air  as  large  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workings  required.  I  notified  the  managers  to  have 
all  defects  remedied. 

At  the  Carver  mine  I  measured  only  small  volume  of  air  moving 
near  the  face  of  workings;  the  total  quantity,  however,  measured 
near  the  ventilating  fan  (inlet)  was  12,675  cubic  feet.  The  drainage 
was  reasonably  good  for  such  a  mine. 

At  Stoneboro  No.  2,  1  measured  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
at  outlet,  but  owdng  to  the  workings  being  located  at  such  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  ventilating  power,  the  currents  of  air  were  rather  weak 
at  their  extreme  end.  The  drainage  was  reasonably  good  for  such  a 
mine. 

At  Stoneboro  No.  3,  5,000  cubic  feet  of  air  was  moving  throughout 
the  workings  of  the  mine.  In  one  entry  in  particular  the  ventila- 
tion was  defective;  however,  it  has  been  greatly  improved  recently. 
The  mine  generally  has  undergone  considi^rable  repairs  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year.  Also,  a  new  traveling  way  (shaft  opening) 
has  been  provided  near  the  face  of  the  workings  which  will  be  a  very 
essential  improvement. 

The  Jackson  mine  does  not  give  employment  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  miners  to  bring  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  mining  law. 

Mines  Situated  in  Lawrence  and  Beaver  Counties. 

The  Penn  mine  has  not  been  in  operation  for  several  months. 

At  Baker  mine  another  drift  has  been  opened  into  a  small  coal  ter- 
ritory adjacent  to  that  of  the  old  mine  and  the  workings  of  each  are 
connected.  The  workings  of  both  places  are  ventilated  by  the  same 
ventilating  power.  The  quantity  of  air  in  the  workings  of  the  new 
mine  w^as  not  sufficient,  therefore,  the  mine  as  a  whole  was  not  suffi- 
ciently ventilated,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  in  fair  condition. 

The  Thompson  Bun  mine  was  not  in  operation  on  the  date  of  my 
last  visit,  consequently  there  was  no  fire  in  the  ventilating  furnace, 
but  should  one  be  kept  in  it,  the  furnace  is  of  ample  size  to  produce 
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plenty  of  ventilation  for  such  a  mine.  The  drainage  was  good  in  the 
workings  of  the  main  oi)ening  which  is  the  one  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ravine.  The  opening  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  miners  ^vorking  in  it  to  bring  it  under  the 
legal  regulations. 

At  Beaver  mine  I  measured  13,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  in 
circulation,  which  was  sufficient  to  afford  ample  ventilation.  The 
mine  was  in  a  reasonably  good  condition  both  in  regard  to  ventilation 
and  drainage. 

At  Clinton  mine  there  are  two  different  seams  of  coal  (Upper  Free- 
l^ort  and  one  of  the  Kittannings)  being  mined.  The  lower  mine  was 
in  very  good  condition.  The  volume  of  ventilation  at  lower  mine  was 
8,400  cubic  feet.  A  second  opening  is  being  provided  for  the  lower 
mine.    The  Upper  mine  was  in  very  good  condition  generally. 

At  the  Wampum  Run  colliery  I  measured  7,140  cubic  feet  of  air  in 
circulation,  but  much  of  it  was  lost  through  leakage  before  it  reached 
the  face  of  the  w^orkings.  A  second  opening  was  being  provided  and 
as  soon  as  completed  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  increasing 
the  volume  of  air.    The  general  condition  of  the  mine  was  fair. 

At  Rock  Point  mine  7,800  cubic  feet  of  air  w^as  measured,  which 
was  being  very  well  conveyed  to  the  face  of  all  the  entries  and  inner 
workings.  The  mine  was  in  good  condition,  both  in  regard  to  drain- 
age and  ventilation. 

The  Sterling  mine  will  soon  be  exhausted,  but  two  mines  are  being 
opened  (not  far  from  the  old  one)  by  the  same  company.  9,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  was  in  circulation  in  old  mine  at  date  of  last  visit.  The 
pillars  w^ere  being  removed  preparatory  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
mine.    It  was  in  fair  condition. 

The  Cannelton  mine  was  not  in  operation  at  date  of  last  visit  and  is 
not  now  under  the  requirements  of  the  law,  owing  to  there  being 
fewer  than  ten  miners  employed. 

The  Clayton  colliery  is  a  small  concern  which  was  examined  recent- 
ly and  found  in  very  fair  condition  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  drain- 
age. 

The  Beaver  Falls  mine  was  not  in  operation  at  date  of  last  visit, 
ow'ing  to  there  being  a  strike  among  the  miners. 

Mines  Situated  Along  the  West  Penn  Railroad  in  Westmoreland  and 

iVrmstrong. 

Fairbank  and  Foster  mines. — At  the  former  mine  there  was  12,700 
cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation.  The  air  current  was  somewhat  weak 
at  the  face  of  some  of  the  entries,  but  to  remedy  this  defect,  an  air 
shaft  was  being  sunk  and  it  was  just  about  completed  at  date  of  my 
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last  visit.  The  location  of  the  air  shaft  is  near  the  face  of  the  work- 
ings, and  when  the  furnace  is  built,  ample  ventilation  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  drainage  was  good.  I  measured  14,700  cubic  feet  of 
air  passing  through  the  workings  of  the  Foster  mine.  This  mine  was 
found  to  be  in  excellent  condition  in  all  respects. 

At  the  Avonmore  mine  22,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  was  the 
quantity  passing  near  the  outlet  of  the  mine,  which  had  been  well 
conveyed  to  the  inner  workings.  The  mine  as  a  whole  was  found  in 
reasonably  good  condition. 

At  Apollo  mine  the  ventilating  power  has  not  yet  been  erected,  but 
as  soon  as  a  proper  location  is  reached  in  the  mine,  an  air  shaft  will 
be  sunk  and  a  ventilating  furnace  built.  There  are  only  about 
eighteen  miners  employed  at  this  mine,  and  it  was  found  to  be  in  a 
healthful  condition.    The  drainage  was  excellent. 

Leechburg  Nos.  3  and  4  mines. — At  No.  3  I  measured  8,100  cubic 
feet  of  air  in  circulation,  which  was  double  the  amount  required  by 
law  and  I  also  found  the  workings  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition, 
both  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  drainage.  At  No.  4  an  air  shaft 
has  been  sunk,  and  since  my  last  visit,  a  ventilating  furnace  has  been 
built  which  will  be  a  power  sufficient  to  produce  two  or  three  times 
the  lawful  volume  of  air  required  for  such  a  mine.  The  tipple  at  this 
mine  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  but  has  been  rebuilt. 

Bagdad  Nos.  2  and  3  mines. — At  No.  2,  upon  examination,  I  found 
that  the  furnace  fire  was  very  low,  consequently  the  volume  of  air  in 
circulation  was  not  sufficient  for  the  mine,  but  the  power  of  the  fur- 
nace, if  properly  attended  to,  is  capable  of  producing  an  abundance 
of  ventilation  for  such  a  mine.  This  mine,  however,  is  usually  in  good 
condition.  At  No.  3,  9,600  cubic  feet  of  air  were  passing  through  the 
workings,  which  was  ample  for  all  purposes.  The  mine  was  in  good 
condition. 

At  Pine  Run  mine  an  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  a  substantial 
furnace  built,  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  insure  a  sufficient 
volume  of  air  for  several  years  to  come.  The  mine  is  in  good  condition 
at  present. 

At  Blackstone  mine  an  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  64 
feet  and  6  feet  by  6  feet  in  area.  At  date  of  last  visit,  the  bricks 
were  in  the  mine  with  which  to  build  a  substantial  furnace.  The 
air  currents  were  weak  at  face  of  workings,  but  there  was  a  volume  of 
8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  near  the  outlet.  The  mine  will  soon 
be  in  very  good  condition. 

The  West  Penn  and  Beale  mines  were  not  in  operation  at  the  dates 
of  my  last  visits  to  that  region. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  the  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  granted  certificates  of  competency  to  enable 
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them  to  act  as  mine  foremen,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Bituminous  mining  act. 

Charles  Whitlach,  Stonehoro,  Mercer  county,  Pa. 

George  IT.  Summers,  Hites,  Allegheny  county.  Pa. 

William  T.  Lace,  Fairmount  City,  Clarion  counly,  Pa. 

John  L.  ^[cNauKHN  Ferris  P.  O..  P>iith'r  county.  Pa. 

Alexander  M.  Oliver,  Rathmcl,  JetT(M'Son  county,  Pa. 

Arthur  Berry,  Cannelton,  Beaver  county.  Pa. 
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FOURTH  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT. 

(McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Bradford,  Sullivan,  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Cam- 
eron and  Elk  counties  and  all  those  mines  in  Clearileld  county  adja- 
cent to  the  Low  Grade  Division  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Kailroad; 
also  the  mines  adjacent  to  the  Clearfield  and  Susquehanna  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  also  the  mines  adjacent  to  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Eailroad  in  Jelferson  and  Clearfield 
counties.) 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  as  Inspector  of  Mines  for 
the  Fourth  Bituminous  Coal  District  of  this  State,  for  the  year  ending- 
December  31,  1893,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  May 
15,  1893,  together  with  the  usual  tables  compiled  from  the  Annual 
reports  of  the  operators  returned  to  my  office.  These  returns  shoiw 
an  aggregate  increase  in  production  of  nearly  thirty-five  per  cent  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Two  new  mines  have  been  opened,  and  two 
old  ones  have  been  worked  out  and  abandoned  during  the  year.  The 
State  Board  of  Examiners  at  their  session  in  June  last,  made  some 
changes  in  the  lines  of  thisi  district,  taking  from  it  the  mines  in 
Centre  county,  and  adding  the  mines  adjacent  to  the  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  in  Jefferson  and  Clearfield  counties; 
also  the  mines  adjacent  to  the  Clearfield  and  Susquehanna  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Clearfield  county.  This  change  in  ter- 
ritory leaves  the  number  of  mines  strictly  subject  to  the  inspection 
about  the  same  as  before.  Improvements  continue  to  be  made  at 
many  of  the  mines  and  changes  are  being  made  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  new  mining  law.  The 
number  of  fatal  accidents  was  much  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  while  the  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  increased  about  one- 
half. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  K  PATTERSO^s^, 

Inspector. 

Blossburg,  Pa.,  March  8,  1894. 
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Synopsis  of  Keport. 

Nuniber  of  mines  operated,   65 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced,   4,<S50,122 

NuiiHxM'  of  tons  slopped,    ;),8()l,10y 

Number  of  tons  of  coke  manufactured,   1:!S1),844 

Number  of  days  \\()iked,   (),T5y 

Numl)ei'  of  miners  eiuploNed,    7,077 

Number  of  outside  men,    1,210 

Total  inside  and  outside,   8,293 

Number  of  liorses  and  muli^s,   713 

Number  of  mine  locomotives,    21 

Number  of  steam  boilers,    77 

Number  of  coke  ovcms  re]K)i  ted,    1,621 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  as  per  operators'  report,  .  25,858 

Number  of  fatal  accidents,    5 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents,    22 

Number  of  tons  produced  pel-  each  fatal  accident,  ....  97(1,0212-5 

Nund)e]-  of  tons  |»roduc(Ml  j)er  eacli  non  fatal  accident,  220,4601-11 


Fatal  Accidents. 

Caused  b}^  mine  car,   1 

Caused  by  fall  of  coal,    1 

Caused  by  fall  of  roof,   3 


Total,   \   5 


Non-fatal  Accidents. 

Caused  by  fall  of  roof,   8 

Caused  by  fall  of  coal,    8 

Caused  by  mine  cars,    3 

Caused  by  powder,   3 


Total,  .  .  .  ,   22 


Number  of  mines  in  each  county  of  which  the  district  is  com- 
posed with  number  of  nn^n  emidoyed  and  tons  of  coal  mined  in  each: 

McKean  County — 

Number  of  mines,    1 

Number  of  men  employed,   39 

NumlK'r  of  tons  of  coal  mined,   19,463 
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Clinton  County — 

Number  of  mines,    2 

Number  of  men  employed,   180 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,   94,582 

Clearfield  County — 

Number  of  mines,   9 

Number  of  men  employed,  .   1,575 

Number  of  tons  of  eoal  mined,   976,130 

Elk  (bounty — 

Number  of  mines,      20 

Number  of  men  employed,    1,332 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,   617,878 

Tiogu  County — 

Number  of  mines,    11 

Number  of  men  employed,    1,990 

Number  of  tons  mined,   942,252 

Jefferson  County — 

Number  of  mines,    18 

Number  of  men  employed,    2,971 

Number  of  tons  or  coal  mined,   2,103,880 

Bradford  County — 

Number  of  mines,   2 

Number  of  men  employed,   83 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,   42,739 

Lycoming  County — 

Number  of  mines,   2 

Number  of  men  employed,   118 

Naimber  of  tons  of  coal  mined,   53,192 


Tioga  County  Mines. 

Antrim  Nos.  1  and  5  were  in  very  good  condition  when  last  ex- 
amined. In  No.  1  I  found  75,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation  \\iucL 
was  being  well  conve^^ed  tbrougbout  the  workings.  The  drainage  is 
very  good.  At  No.  5  I  found  40,500  cubic  feet  of  air  well  distributed 
to  face  of  workings.    Drainage  is  good. 

Arnot  Nos  3,  4  and  5  are  ventilated  by  a,  20-foot  Gruibal  fan. 
Total  quantity  of  air  passing  through  three  several  di^isions  of  NovS. 
3,  4  and  5  was  92,400  cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  measurc^d  at  the  out- 
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let.  There  are  528  persons  employed  in  tlie  mines,  92,400  ^  528  =  175 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each,  person.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  anemometer  failed  to  indicate  any  current  in  several  of  the  head- 
ings, thus  showing  that  the  air  ^vslh  very  poorly  distributed.  If  one- 
half  of  this  volume  was  properly  conducted  to  the  face  of  the  headings 
the  mine  would  be  in  a  healthful  condition.  The  drainage  is  also  de- 
fective in  some  parts  of  the  mine. 

Fall  Brook  Nos.  3  and  6  were  in  good  condition  both  in  regards  to 
ventilation  and  drainage.  At  last  visit  I  measured  52,400  cubic  feet 
of  air  at  the  former,  and  10,500  cubic  feet  at  the  latter,  which  is  well 
divided  and  circulated  to  the  face  of  all  the  workings. 

MoiTis  Run  Slojje  is  in  very  good  condition,  with  an  average  of  125,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet.  This  volume  is  judiciously 
divided  and  circulated  to  the  face  of  all  the  workings.  The  mine 
drainage  is  also  kept  in  good  condition. 

Salt  Lake. — T\Tien  last  examined  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
both  as  to  ventilation  and  drainage. 

Bear  Run  Mine. — Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  fan  at  this  mine,  I 
found  the  ventilation  inadequate,  owing  to  the  furnace  not  having 
the  capacity  to  produce  the  quantity  of  air  needed  for  the  number 
of  persons  employed  inside.  After  the  fan  was  placed  in  position,  I 
found  but  little  improvement  in  the  ventilation.  Thisi  was  not  prop- 
erly the  fault  of  the  fan  or  its  capacity,  but  was  largely  due  to  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  airways,  stoppings  and  doors.  This  con- 
dition resulted  largely  from  abandoned  workings  which  the  air  had  to 
pass  through,  and  leakage  through  the  stoppings.  With  the  stop- 
pings put  in  good  order,  and  the  air  coursed  into  its  proper  channel, 
there  should  be  no  cause  of  coraplaint  on  account  of  the  ventilation. 
The  drainage  is  defective  in  some  parts  of  the  mine. 

Gurnee  Mines  have  done  but  little  during  the  year. 

Jefferson  County  Mines. 

At  the  Adrian  No.  2  Slope. — Operated  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Roch- 
ester Coal  and  Iron  Company.  I  measured  84,200  cubic  feet  of  air  in 
circulation,  which  was  fairly  well  distributed  to  the  face  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mine.    The  drainage  was  very  good. 

Adrain  No.  1  drift  mine  owned  by  the  same  company,  has  not  been 
in  operation  during  the  year. 

At  Walston  No.  I. — I  measured  25,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circula- 
tion, which  was  well  distributed  to  face  of  workings.  Drainage  is 
good. 

Walston  No.  2,  at  last  visit  was  in  excellent  condition,  both  in  re- 
gard to  ventilation  and  drainage. 
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At  Walston  No.  3. — I  measured  85,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circula- 
tion, which,  was  being  well  distributed  throughout  the  workings.  The 
drainage  is  good. 

Beachtree  Nos.  3  and  4. — These  mines  when  last  inspected  while  in 
operation  were  in  good  condition.  On  my  last  two  visits  the  mines 
were  idle  and  the  ventilation  partially  suspended,  consequently  I  did 
not  make  any  examination  of  the  worldngs  at  those  visits. 

Eleanora  Mine,  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Rochester  Coal  and 
Iron  Company.  Very  extensive  improvements  have  been  made  at  this 
mine  during  the  year.  A  ventilating  fan  "Guibal"  pattern,  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  has  been  erected;  fan  when  making  forty  revolutions 
per  minute,  produces  an  average  of  50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This 
volume  is  divided  into  several  currents,  and  is  well  circulated  through 
the  mine.  The  haulage  rope  has  been  lengthened  and  the  mine  has 
been  otherwise  improved. 

London  Mine. — I  measured  at  last  visit  32,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  cir- 
culation, and  I  found  the  mine  as  a  whole  in  fair  condition. 

Brock  Mines. — ^When  last  examined  were  in  fair  condition  as  to 
ventilation  and  drainage.  During  the  year  the  company  has  chang- 
ed the  motive  power  by  substituting  electric  motors  or  electric  locomo- 
tives for  mules  in  these  mines,  for  hauling  the  coal  from  near  the 
point  of  mining  to  the  tipple  which  work  was  for  a  number  of  years 
done  by  mules. 

Clarion  Mine  No.  1. — This  mine  is  kept  in  a  healthful  condition, 
with  an  average  of  52,000  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  outlet  per 
minute.  This  voloime  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  mine.  The 
drainage  is  also  good. 

Clarion  No.  2. — I  measured  38,000  cubic  feet  of  air  which  was  being 
well  circulated  to  the  heads  of  the  different  entries.  The  drainage 
was  defective  in  some  parts  of  the  mine. 

Clarion  No.  3  was  not  in  operation  on  my  last  visit,  and  has  only 
been  operated  about  90  days  during  the  year. 

Coal  Glen  Nos.  1  and  2. — Important  improvements  have  ben  made 
at  these  mines  during  the  year.  An  outlet  for  water  on  the  south 
side  of  the  workings  has  been  made.  Since  this  outlet  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  does  away  with  a  steam  pump,  which  had  to  be  kept  going 
night  and  day.  They  have  also  extended  their  haulage  road  1,5(30  feet 
and  changed  the  system  of  haulage  from  steam  locomotive  to  that  of 
a  compressed  air  motor.  The  motor  hauls  from  21  to  30  cars  each 
trip.  A  200-horse  power  tubular  boiler  furnishes  the  steam  for  the 
compressors,  also  for  a  10  H.  P.  engine  running  an  8  foot  double 
"Murphy"  fan.  The  south  and  south  west  sides  of  the  mines  are  ven- 
tilated by  a  six  foot  "Clark"  fan.  The  general  condition  of  both 
mines  is  very  good. 
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Lycoming  County  Mines. 

Red  Run  Mine. — When  examined  last  was  found  to  Im  in  fair  eon- 
dition  as  to  ventilation  and  drainage.  Found  1!0,()()()  cubic  feet  of  air 
passing-  at  outlet. 

McKean  County  Mines. 

Inistanter  Mine. — The  general  condition  of  tJiis  mine  is  good.  .Ml 
parts  of  the  \\<)rkings  arc  very  well  ventilated.    The  drainage  is  fair. 
Cleremont  mine  was  idle  during  the  year. 

Bradford  Counts  Mines. 

Long  Valley  No.  1. — lias  not  been  in  operation  duiing  the  year. 

Long  Yalh'y  No.  2. — This  mine  has  been  well  ventilated  during  the 
year  willi  an  a\  crage  of  85,000  cubic  feet  of  air  jjassing  at  the  inlet 
per  minute.  The  distribution  of  this  volume  is  well  attendcHl  to. 
Drainage  is  fair.  , 

Clearfield  County  Mines. 

Helvetia  Mines  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  ventilated  by  a  25  foot  Guibal  fan; 
total  quantity  of  air  passing  in  both  di\  isinns  (if  Xo.  1  and  2  combined 
when  last  measured,  was  120,500  cubic  feet  per  minute.  They  have 
driven  the  main  slopc^  manway  and  pi})e  heading  over  2,000  feet,  and 
ditched  and  timbered  the  slope  and  manway  so  as  to  make  them  both 
safe  {ind  comfortable  for  travelling  and  hauling  purposes.  They  have 
relaid  the  main  slope  Avith  forty-tiM^  jtound  iron  rails  Avhicli  gives  them 
the  us(^  of  sixteen  pound  rails,  with  A\'hi(  h  it  was  formerly  laid,  for  use 
in  other  headings,  and  have  built  an  oN  er-cast  oAer  the  slope  for  an 
air- way  and  traveling  way,  for  persons  to  jkiss  from  one  side  of  the 
slope  to  the  other.  The  o\-er-cast  is  const riu  ied  of  masonry  and  sheet 
iron  in  a.  very  neat  and  substantial  manner.  They  have  put  down  a 
drill  hole  20(J  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface  to  the  slojx^,  and  moved 
one  of  the  largei-  ])um])s  200  feet  farther  down  the  slope,  so  as  to  col- 
lect the  Avater  from  alxn  e  that  point,  and  dischargi^  it  through  the 
drill  hol(-  to  the  sni-face,  thereby  saAing  4,000  feet  of  3  inch  and  2,000 
feet  <^)f  2  inch  pipe  for  use  with  the  smaller  driving  pumps  further 
down  tlu^  main  slope  and  manway.  They  have  also  added  anotlnn* 
batter\'  of  l)()ilers  to  streng'^then  the  steam  power  by  reason  (^f  the  in- 
creased distance  from  the  boiler  house  to  the  pumps. 

Williamspori  Mines  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  I  found  in  good  condition.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  ventilation  was  maintained  by  Iavo  furnaces  Avhich 
furnished  a  sufficient  sujiply  of  air  in  circulation.  Tlie  roads  are  also 
well  drained. 

Dixon  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  exhausted  during  the  year,  and 
was  worked  for  several  months  with  fcAver  than  ten  persons. 
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Biittanic— I  nieasiired  5,200  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation,  which 
was  fairly  well  conducted  to  tlie  working  places  of  the  mine.  Twenty 
persons  are  emi)loyed. 

Cataract. — Was  not  in  operation  on  niy  last  visit.  Was  operated 
134  days  dui-ing  the  year. 

Karthaws. — They  have  built  a  sniall  ventilating  fuinace  which  was 
at  the  time  of  my  last  inspection  producing  1),:U)()  cubic  feel  ol'  aii-  per 
minute,  and  the  air  was  well  distributed  to  face  of  NNorks.  The  mine 
was  in  good  condition  in  otlier  respt^cts. 

Sandy  Lick. — The  quantity  of  air  has  not  been  sufticient  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  yc^ar'  to  keep  this  mine  in  a  healthful  condition.  The 
drainage  is  fair. 

Eochester  ^line. — ^This  mine  hais  been  in  good  condition  during  the 
yviii-  with  an  aAcrage  of  7.5,400  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  at  the  inlet 
per  niinut(\  The  distri])iition  of  the  air  is  well  attended  to.  The 
drainagx^  is  also  k<'i)t  in  fair  condition. 

]^erwind-^Vhi^e  Shaft.— On  August  22,  1S1)2,  the  1  )rake  and  Stratton 
Co.  Ltd.  commenced  the  sinking  of  the  hrst  shaft  of  the  Berwind 
White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  at  DuBois,  l*a.  This  shaft  is  situated  about 
1^  miles  east  of  the  t()v\'n  and  was  put  down  under  \'ery  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. At  a  point  about  forty  feet  from  the  surface  the  first 
water  was  stinick  ^A'hich  did  not  amount  to  very  much ;  but  as  the 
work  progressed  more  water  was  found,  till  at  a  point  about  eighty 
feet  fnmi  the  surface,  it  becann^  necessary  to  jnit  in  1wo  No.  10 
Cameron  pumps.  At  this  point  a]>out  800  gallons  of  water  ])er  nnnute 
were  being  pumped.  The  work  then  progressed  \'rry  lapidly  until 
about  one  hundred  feet  w»as  reached,  when  more  \\at(M'  was  encoun- 
tered. From  this  point  water  was  coming  in,  until  a  depth  of  154  feet 
was  reached,  w^hen  a.  crt'\  ice  in  the  rock  let  in  a  large  quantity,  vaii- 
ously  estimated  at  fi^om  1,000  to  1,500  gallons  per  minute.  Four  more 
pumps  were  requircnl  to  take  care  of  this  increased  (]uantity  of  water. 
At  this  point  after  cai'efully  considiM-ing  the  matter,  and  in  the 
meantiuK^  ha\ing  been  drowned  out,  they  cnme  to  tlie  coucbision  ihat 
they  could  case  this  \\ater  out,  which  they  did  partly,  ]>y  ])laciiig  12  x 
12-inch  Whit(^  Oah  tiinlier,  skin  tight,  and  backing  it  iij)  with  concrete 
two'  feet  thick  mad(^;  fi-om  gravel  and  l*ortland  ceuKnil.  This  casing- 
is  thirteen  feet  in  heighth.  One  pumj)  now  tak(^s  the  water  from  this 
point.  From  this  point  down  to  the  botton,  more  or  less  water  was 
encoaintered,  and  w1ien  coal  was  readied theTO  Tscre  altogether,  fourteen 
pumps  in  use.  The  shaft  is  205  feet  toi  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  and  is 
timbered  from  about  tw^mty  feet  of  the  bottom,  to  the  top,  with  12  x 
12-inch  Wliite  Oak  timber,  placed  four  feet  from  centre  io  centre,  and 
backed  with  two  and  a  half  inch  White  Oak  planks.  At  the  bottom 
there  is  a  heading  running  north  and  south  wliich  is  intended  as  the 
main  heading,  and  is  intended  to  be  double  tracked.    This  heading  is 
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bricked  up  straight  four  feet  and  then  arched  over.  On  the  east  side 
there  has  been  a  small  heading  run  to  connect  with  No.  2  or  air  shaft 
of  which  I  will  speak  later.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  heading  eighty- 
feet  which  has  at  its  end  a  sump  twelve  feet  deep,  twenty-one 
feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long.  This  is  lined  with  brick 
from  the  bottom  and  isi  arched  as  is  the  whole  heading.  From 
where  the  brick  arches  commence,  at  the  shaft,  pilasters  are  run  up 
solid  to  the  timber  which  rests  on  them.  In  this  sump  the  pumping 
machinery  is  placed  and  consists  of  a  "Jeanesville"  duplex  pump  with 
a  capacity  of  3,500  gallons  per  minute,  one  duplex  "Snow"  pump  with 
a  capacity  of  3,000  gallons  per  minute,  and  two  No.  12  "Cameron" 
pumps,  of  600  gallons  each  per  minute.  No.  2  shaft  is  now  sunk 
seventy  feet.  At  this  point  work  wasi  stopped  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  water  coming  in  at  No.  1,  and  the  extra,  machinery,  etc., 
it  would  require  to  push  both  shafts.  This!  shaft,  on  which  no  work 
is  being  done  at  present,  will  be  about  the  size  of  the  hoisting  shaft, 
that  is,  13  X  21  feet.  No.  Ishaft  will  have  two  hoisting  compartments 
for  pump  columns.  No.  2  shaft  will  have  two  compartments,  one  for 
air  and  one  for  a  traveling  way  with  steps  on  the  surface. 

At  the  top,  the  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  will  erect  a  steel 
tipple  and  head-frame.  The  head-frame  will  be  sixty -five  feet  to  top 
of  sheaves,  which'  will  be  ten'  feet  in  diameter  over  which  a  1^  inch 
steel  cable  will  run,  being  hauled  by  two  1st  motion  engines  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horse  powder  each.  Steam  will  be  furnished  by  six 
66  inch  x  16  feet  stationary  boilers  of  seventy-five  horse  power  each, 
all  of  which  is  in  readiness  for  operations  with  the  exception  of  the 
head  frame  and  tipple. 

Elk  County  Mines. 

Cascade  Mines  Nos.  5  and  6. — These  mines  have  been  kept  in  good 
condition  during  the  year. 

Hazel  Dell. — During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  condition  of  this 
mine  was  not  of  the  best,  but  at  the  time  of  my  last  ^islt  it  was  much 
improved,  and  all  parts  of  the  mine  were  found  to  be  in  fair  condition. 

St.  Mary's  Mines,  four  in  number,  are  in  good  condition  and  are 
nearly  worked  out. 

Dagus  Slope  and  Dagiis  Nos.  2  and  3  mines  were  found  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Shawmut  Mines  are  in  fair  condition  and  have  only  operated  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year. 

Mead  Run  Mines  have  been  operated  only  during  part  of  the  year, 
and  are  in  good  condition. 

Elbon  Mine  has  done  but  little  work  during  the  year;  is  in  good 
condition. 
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Clinton  County  Mines. 

Kettle  Creek  Mines. — Improvements  at  these  mines  have  been  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  They  have  constructed  a  number  of  over- 
casts to  facilitate  thei  ventilation,  and  much  work  has  been  done  to 
keep  the  drainage  in  good  condition.  Continued  efforts  have  been 
made  to  keep  the  mines  in  first  class  order,  and  well  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


Fifth  Bituminous  District. 

{FAYETTE  AND  SOMERSET  COUNTIES.) 
Hob.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  my  report  as  In- 
spector of  Mines  for  the  Fifth  Bituminous  district  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1893. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  gives  the  figures  for  both  1892 
and  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison : 


Summary. 

1893. 

1892. 

60 

89 

55 

82 

5 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines,  

4,146 

6  450 

2,487 

3,911 

6,633 

10,361 

9,671 

18,369 

158 

224 

3,62-9,559 

7,360,101 

599,252 

962,240 

2,092,993 

3,117,958 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  fatal  accident,  

302,463 

320,004 

82,490 

103, 664 

553 

280 

151 

107 

581 

570 

140 

7,276 

10, 981 

7 

15 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  reported  as  used  in  mines,  

4,032 

8,385 

175 

230 

12 

23 

44 

71 

11 

19 

21 

37 

23-10-93 
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1893. 

1892. 

Causes  of  Accidents. 
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17 
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16 

5 

33 

1 
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2 

2 
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11 

12 

44 

23 

71 

The  marked  difference  in  the  production  of  coal  and  coke  during  the 
two  years  named  in  the  above  summary,  is  due  to  two  causes:  first, 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  mines  in  ttie  district  from  89  to  60; 
second,  a  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  the 
miners  during  1893.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  by  82  mines 
in  1892,  was  224;  as  compared  with  158  days  worked  by  55  mines  in 
1893.  The  creation  of  two  new  inspection  districts  took  29  mines 
from  this  district,  which  are  now  inchided  in  the  new  Ninth  district. 

The  difference  in  the  average  of  days  worked  betw'een  the  years 
1892  and  1893,  is  due  to  the  general  depression  in  the  coal  and  coke 
trade  during  the  latter  year. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  both  fatial  and  non-fatal 
accidents  as  compared  with  the  year  1892. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  mine  operators,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  desirous  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  in 
many  instances  so  far  as  relates  to  the  quantity  of  air  per  man  de- 
manded by  law  in  the  mines,  they  have  in  circulation  from  thi'ee  to 
four  times  the  quantity  that  is  required.  There  are  a  few,  however, 
who  persistently  neglect  to  come  up  to  its  provisions,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law,  that  they  can  be  made  to  do  any- 
thing, to  keep  their  mines  within  its  requirements. 

The  majority  of  the  mines  in  this  district  generate  explosive  gases, 
and  are  worked  with  locked  safety  lamps.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
surprise  to  me  on  my  first  tour  around  the  mines  to  find  the  gross 
carelessness  which  existed  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
lamps  w^ere  handled  by  the  workmen,  while  at  work.  They  took  no 
precautions  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  injured  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  placed  them  in  such  positions  as  would  expose  them  toth'^ 
greatest  dangers,  such  as  placing  them  on  the  floor  of  the  mine  within 
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swing  of  tlieir  picks,  and  other  tools,  and  hanging  them  on  posts  in 
the  gob,  where  falls  of  rock  were  liable  to  damage  them.  I  place  a 
great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  this  carelessness  on  the  mine-fore- 
men, and  fire-bosses,  as  these  men  in  view  of  their  superior  technical 
knowledge  should  have  better  discipline  in  their  mines,  and  enforce 
such  regulations  as  would  be  a  protection  to  the  lamps  and  also  to  the 
lives  of  all  the  men  in  the  mines.  The  lives  and  property  at  stake  are 
too  valuable  to  run  any  unwarranted  risks,  and  have  asi  elsewhere 
"eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety  as  well  as  liberty."  Not  only 
to  safety  lampsi  does  this  old  maxim  appl^^,  but  to  all  other  dangers 
incident  to  mining.  Of  the  12  persons  killed  during  the  year  8  met 
their  deaths  by  taking  unnecessary  risks,  and  in  not  properly  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  the  dangers  of  falls  of  roof  and  slate. 

The  "Daily  Keport  Books,"  which  are  now  required  to  be  kept  at  all 
mines,  are  proving  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  Mine  Inspector,  as  from 
them  he  can  procure  a  daily  record  of  the  condition  of  each  mine,  on 
visiting  it,  which  enables  him  to  ascertain  how  far  the  mine  is  daily 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  the  usual  statistical  tables,  together 
with  a  Copper-plate  of  the  "Stanley  Header"  coal  cutting  machine, 
and  a  map  of  Lemont  No.  2  mine,  for  publication  in  thisi  report.  All 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  CONNOR, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  March  20,  1894. 


Description  of  Mines  in  the  Fifth  Bituminous  Inspection  District. 

Atlas. — This  mine  is  located  near  Dunbar,  and  is  operated  by  Mar- 
tin Meagher,  under  lease  from  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  It  only 
worked  159^  days  during  the  year.  Advantage  was;  taken  of  the  idle 
time  to  make  improvements  on  the  outside  by  building  a  new  coal 
bin  and  chute,  also  a,  new  Larry  trestle;  a  new  railroad  siding  was 
likewise  put  down. 

This  mine  is  ventilated  from  the  Mahoning  mine  adjoining,  where  a 
new  iron  25  foot  "Gruibal"  fan  has  been  erected.  The  air-current  is 
conducted  from  the  fan  in  a  separate  split  and  is  carried  around  the 
mine  and  escapes  by  the  slope  and  manway. 

This  manway  was  formerly  the  inlet  to  the  mine  and  carried  in  the 
air-curent  (all  around  the  workings)  the  products  of  a  mine  fire  lying 
adjacent  to  it.  By  the  new  mode  of  ventilation  these  noxious  erases 
are  carried  outside,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  workmen. 
The  mine  is  generally  in  good  condition  so  far  as  relates  to  ventila- 
ti-r.  and  drainage.    Mining  boss,  Charles  R  Trew. 
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Anchor. — Operated  by  the  Atchison  Coke  Co.,  has  been  idle  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  The  mine  is  now  being-  rapidly  exhausted,  all  the 
coal  being  mined  is  procured  from  ribs  and  entr-y  stumps.  Large  vol- 
umes of  black-damp  is  given  off  from  the  old  "Gob"  workings,  which  is 
being  diluted  as  far  as  practicable  by  mixing  it  with  fresh  air.  It  is 
being  looked  after  carefully,  and  all  that  is  possible  to  do  under  the 
circumstances  is  being  done  by  the  management.  Mining  boss  and 
superintendent,  William  Duncan. 

Berlin. — Operated  by  John  O.  Stoner,  is  located  on  the  Berlin 
branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  railroad,  near  Berlin,  Somerset  county.  This  is 
a  small  mine,  often  not  employing  enough  men  to  bring  it  under  the 
law.  The  drainage  is  good,  and  the  ventilation  fair.  It  could  be  im- 
proved, however,  by  keeping  the  stoppings  closer  up  to  the  face  of  the 
entry.  Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  small  furnace.  A  new  opening 
will  be  made  in  the  future,  which  wiU  shorten  the  haulage  and 
also  the  distance  the  air  will  have  to  travel.  When  this  is  done  the 
mine  will  be  in  good  condition.    Mining  boss,  Conrad  Baker. 

Oasselman. — Operated  by  the  Casselman  Coal  Co.  Drainage  in  this 
mine  is  not  very  satisfactory,  the  drains  are  allow^ed  to  fill  up  with 
debris  from  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  hauling  road,  consequently  the 
middle  of  the  track  is  where  the  water  runs,  making  both  uncomforta- 
ble and  expensive  haulage,  and  bad  traveling  for  workmen  to  and 
from  their  work.    The  mine  boss  promised  to  have  it  remedied. 

There  was  only  one  means  of  escape  from  the  mine;  the  inlet  open- 
ing being  a  shaft,  but  not  being  provided  with  a  stairway.  I  gave 
orders  to  have  a  stairw^ay  put  in  at  once,  which  I  was  assured  would 
be  done.  The  ventilation  was  good,  with  a  volume  of  31,520  cubic 
feet  per  minute  at  outlet.    Mining  boss,  Henry  ^^aylor. 

Cal.  T.  Hay. — This  mine  was  idle  all  the  year.  It  is  owned  and 
opera!'  d  by  Cal.  T,  Hay,  Salisbury,  Somerset  county. 

Cumberland  Nos.  1  and  2. — Operated  by  the  Cumberland  and  Sum- 
mit Coal  Co. 

No.  2  mine  has  not  been  operated  during  the  year.  No.  1  mine  is 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  as  to  the  ventilation.  I  measured 
the  air  and  could  only  obtain  a  volume  of  3,600  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
a  quantity  entirely  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  mine.  I 
notified  the  superintendent  to  have  some  artificial  means  of  producing 
ventilation  put  in  operation  before  my  next  ^dsit,  otherwise  I  would 
have  to  take  steps  to  restrain  him  from  operating  the  mine.  The 
drainage  was  very  good.    Mine  horn  and  superintendent,  Fred.  Rowe. 

Clarissa. — Owned  and  ox)erated  by  James  Cochran  Sons  &  Co, 
This  is  a  drift  opening  and  A^entilated  by  natural  means;  but  owing  to 
the  great  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  openings,  there  is  [i  good 
volume  of  air  in  circulation.    On  my  last  Aisit  T  measured  an  air  cui-- 
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rent  of  21,120  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  mine  is  in  good  condi- 
tion in  all  respects.    Mining  joss,  James  C.  Moon. 

Chester. — Operated  by  E.  A.  Humphries  &  Co.  The  ventilation  in 
this  mine  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  produced  by  exhaust  steam  and  radia- 
tion from  steam  pipes.  I  found  only  4,200  and  3,920  cubic  feet  per 
minute  in  circulation  at  two  different  points  in  the  mine.  Otherwise 
the  mine  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  well  looked  after.  Mining 
boss,  George  Armstrong. 

Crossland. — This  is  a  new  mine  opened  out  by  the  Atlas  Coke  Co. 
The  mine  had  only  been  making  coke  86  days  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  It  is  located  near  Hopwood,  and  is  a  slope  opening.  It  is 
opened  out  on  the  double  entry  system.  An  additional  drift  has  been 
made,  which  makes  the  mine  self  draining.  At  present  it  is  venti- 
lated by  natural  means,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  sink  an  air  shaft 
and  put  a  fan  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  A  plant  of  100 
coke  ovens  has  also  been  built.  The  coal  is  hauled  out  of  the  slope  by 
an  engine.  Tlie  mine  wagons  are  run  on  to  the  ovens,  and  the  coal 
charged  into  the  ovens  from  the  mine  cars.  The  mine  is  in  good 
condition  and  is  well  looked  after.    Mining  boss,  David  Walters. 

Edina. — This  mine  is  operated  by  the  Connellsville  «&  Ursina  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  but  has  not  been  in  operation  during  the  year,  except  for 
producing  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  and  only  two  men  were  em- 
ployed, hence  it  does  not  come  under  the  law.  A  new  incline  plane 
and  coal  bin  were  built  during  the  year. 

Elm  Grove. — Located  on  a  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  railroiad.  Operajted 
by  W.  T.  Rainey.  On  my  first  visit  the  drainage  and  ventilation  were 
imperfect,  the  former  from  allowing  the  drains  to  fill  up  with,  dirt,  the 
latter  from  not  having  the  stoppings  in  good  condition  to  conduct  tke 
air  up  to  working  places.  A  volume  of  39,000  cubic  feet  was  put  in 
the  mine  by  the  fan;  but  at  near  the  face  of  workings  this  was  re- 
duced to  10,500  cubic  feet.  On  subsequent  visits  I  found  these  defects 
remedied  and  the  mine  in  good  condition  both  as  to  drainage  and 
ventilation.    Mining  boss,  Walter  McDonald. 

Fairchance. — Owned  and  operated  by  the  Fairchance  Furnace  Co. 
Located  on  a  short  branch  of  the  Southwest  railroad.  This  mine  on 
account  of  the  thinness  of  the  covering  over  the  coal,  is  continually 
falling  through  to  the  surface,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  reg- 
ular system  of  ventilation ;  but  the  men  employed  in  the  mine  do  not 
suffer  on  account  of  lack  of  air,  as  each  man  can  have  an  air  shaft  of  his 
own,  and  a  separate  split  for  himself,  by  making  a  hole  through  to  the 
surface  whenever  he  desires  it,  as  the  distance  to  the  surface  as  a  rule 
does  not  exceed  from  12  to  15  feet.  The  drainage,  however,  is  bad  on 
account  of  so  much  surface  water,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  very  soft 
bottom  which  is  a  soft  fire-clay.  A  new  slope  has  been  started  which 
will  go  into  thicker  roof  measures,  and  as  the  old  work  is  fast  becom- 
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ing  exhausted,  a  better  condition  of  things  is  looked  forward  to  in  the 
future.    Mining  boss,  John  W.  Stirling. 

Ferguson. — Operated  bj  the  Dunbar  Furnace  Co.,  and  located  near 
Dunbar.  This  mine  has  not  been  in  operation  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Condition  of  mine  fairly  good  as  to  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion. I  found  on  my  visit  to  this  mine  some  rooms  turned  ahead  of 
the  air  current  which  I  stopped  at  once.  A  new  16  foot  fan  has  been 
placed  at  this;  mine  for  the  ventilating  of  the  Hill  Farm  mine,  which 
is  adjacent  to  it,  and  belongs  to  the  same  company.  This  makes  t^  o 
fans  at  this  mine.  The  object  of  putting  the  Hill  Farm  fan  at  this 
mine  is  to  carry  off  the  noxious  gases  from  the  mine  fire  at  Hill  Fann 
so  that  they  will  go  out  of  the  mine  instead  of  being  taken  into  it,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  former  method  of  ventilation.  Mining  boss, 
John  Noon. 

Fair  View  &  Flog  Hill. — Operated  by  the  Fair  View  Coal  Co.  These 
mines  although  shipping  their  coal  from  two  openings,  are  connected 
inside  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  considered  as  one  mine,  hav- 
ing the  same  ventilating  current  and  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
mining  boss.  I  found  the  drainage  fair  but  the  ventilation  was  not 
carried  around  the  working  places  in  sufficient  volume  to  carry  off  the 
powder  smoke.  This  mine  is  a  good  example  of  the  inefficiency  of 
natural  ventilation  to  produce  good  sanitary  results  in  a  mine. 
Here  large  quantitiesi  of  gunpowder  are  used  in  blasting  the  coal,  and 
consequently  large  volumes  of  powder  smoke  are  produced.  This 
smoke  is  carried  along  some  distance  by  the  air-current,  when  sud- 
denly the  air-current  is  reversed,  and  the  smoke  is  carried  back  over 
the  men  again,  and  thus  it  is  driven  back  and  forth  until  finally  the 
men  have  consumed  it  all  by  breathing  it.  Some  artificial  means  of 
producing  ventilation  is  needed  very  much  in  this  mine.  Mining  boss, 
Archie  Cochrane. 

Grindstone. — Operated  by  the  Eedstone  Oil,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  This 
mine  was  in  operation  only  for  a  short  period  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  I  made  one  visit  on  June  10th  and  measured  a  volume  of  ,76,400 
cubic  feet  of  air  at  inlet  and  77,360  cubic  feet  at  outlet,  while  at  face 
of  the  9th  butt  entry,  I  had  a  volume  of  only  10,290  cubic  feet,  thus 
showing  a  leakage  of  over  six-sevenths  of  the  entire  volume  before  it 
reached  that  point.  This  mine  generates  large  quantities  of  fire-damp, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  stoppage  (which  was  shortly  after  my  visit),  it 
was  worked  in  all  its  i)arts  with  open  lights.  On  the  resumption  of 
operations  this  v^  iW  not  be  permitted,  as  I  shall  require  the  mine  to  be 
worked  exclusively  with  locked  safety  lamps.  An  electric  mining  ma- 
chine is  also  used  in  this  mine,  and  as  under  the  law,  all  electric  wires 
and  currents  are  prohibited  where  locked  safety  lamps  are  used,  this 
machine  will  have  to  be  operated  by  some  power  other  than  elec- 
tricity. The  mine  is  in  fairly  good  condition  as  to  drainage.  Shelter- 
holes  are  required  on  main  hauling  entry.   The  mine  is  located  on  the 
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Kedstone  Brancli  of  the  P.  V.  &  C.  railroad  at  Grindstone  station. 
Mining  boss,  Thomas  Bertoft. 

Ureat  Bluff. — Owned  and  operated  by  E.  A.  Humphries  &  Co.  A 
drift  opening  located  near  Dunbar.  The  workings  are  connected  on 
all  sides  by  the  "gob"  workings  of  the  Anchor  and  Uniondale  mines, 
from  which  large  volumes  of  black  damp  escape  into  the  air  current 
making  it  very  difficult  to  have  pure  ventilation.  The  operation  is  so 
small,  and  the  mine  is  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  any  great  expense 
would  not  be  warranted  to  secure  more  satisfactory  results.  Mining 
boss,  Alexander  McCanch. 

Grassy  Kun. — Located  on  Salisbury  Branch  of  B.  &  O.  railroad, 
Somerset  county.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Grassy  Kun  Coal  Co. 
Mine  is  in  very  fair  condition  as  to  drainage  and  ventilation.  I 
measured  the  air-current  passing  through  the  mine  and  found  a  vol- 
ume of  12,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  was  abundant  for  the  31 
men  employed  in  the  mine.  The  air  was  well  distributed  around  the 
mine.  Ventilation  is  produced  by  natural  means.  Mining  boss  & 
superintendent,  John  Meagher. 

Hill  Farm. — Operated  by  the  Dunbar  Furnace  Co.,  and  located  near 
Dunbar.  This  mine  is  still  worked  on  the  single  entry  system.  On 
my  first  visit  I  found  quite  a  number  of  rooms  being  worked  ahead  of 
the  air-current  in  violation  of  law.  I  ordered  the  miners  who  were 
working  in  such  rooms  to  cease  working  therein  at  once,  and  cautioned 
the  mine  foreman  not  to  allow  men  to  work  in  these  rooms  until  the 
air-current  was  brought  up  to  them.  The  drainage  was  bad  in  parts 
of  the  mine,  but  the  ventilation  was  good  if  it  had  only  been  conduct- 
ed up  to  the  workmen  by  proper  methods.  The  volume  of  air 
measured  at  inlet  was  64,400  cubic  feet,  but  the  single  entry  system 
of  working,  this  volume  practically  never  reached  the  majority  of  the 
men  at  work,  but  was  returned  to  the  outlet  unused. 

The  mine  fire  on  both  sides  of  the  slope  (which  was  ignited  at  the 
time  of  the  unfortunate  accident  on  June  16, 1890),  is  stUl  burning,  but 
is  confined  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  mine,  and  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  mine  by  brick  stoppings  through  which  is  inserted  water 
pipes  connected  with  the  pumps  outside.  Water  is  conveyed  through 
these  pipes  into  the  burning  parts  of  the  old  workings,  and  thus  the 
fire  is  kept  under  control.  A  man  is  employed  to  look  after  the  fire 
and  to  attend  to  those  water  pipes.  As  would  naturally  be  expected 
noxious  gaises  are  given  off  by  this  fire,  which  at  one  time  were  carried 
into  the  mine,  and  mixed  with  air-curent  which  polluted  it  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  mine.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  blowing  fan  was  placed 
at  the  Ferguson  mine  and  the  air  made  to  travel  up  the  manway  and 
slope  of  the  Hill  Farm  mine;  and  now  the  smoke  &c  of  the  mine 
fire  are  carried  outside,  instead  of  into  the  mine  as  formerly.  This 
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has  improYed  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mine  very  materially. 
This  mine  was  idle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  owing  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  coke  trade.  During  the  time  it  was  idle 
some  portions  of  the  mine  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  squeeze  which 
somewhat  crippled  operations  when  the  mine  started  up  again.  Min- 
ing boss,  Matthew  Heron. 

Hamilton. — This  mine  employs  only  eight  persons  and  is  not  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  nearly  exhausted  and  will  be  finished 
within  a  year. 

Hocking. — Operated  by  Chapman,  Hocking  Coal  Co.  Located  on 
Salisbuij  branch  of  B.  &  O.  railroad,  Somerset  county.  Here  we  have 
another  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  natural  ventilation.  While  in 
the  act  of  measuring  the  air-current  the  anemometer  registered  200 
feet  velocity  in  a  half  minute  going  out  of  the  mine,  when  it  suddenly 
stopped,  reversed,  and  registered  the  same  velocity  entering  the  mine 
the  next  half  minute.  Large  quantities  of  gunpowder  are  used  to 
blast  the  coal  in  this  mine  (as  the  coal  is  mostly  blasted  off  the  solid 
T^'ithout  undermining  it),  and  therefore  large  volumes  of  air  are  requir- 
ed to  keep  the  mine  atmosphere  free  from  powder  smoke,  and  to  se- 
cure this  result,  some  permanent  and  effective  mode  of  producing  ven- 
tilation is  required  at  this  mine.  The  drainage  and  other  conditions 
of  the  mine  were  good.    Mining  boss,  R.  A.  Winter. 

Hurst. — Located  on  the  Redstone  Branch  of  the  P.  V.  &  C.  railroad 
near  Smock  station.  This  is  a  new  mine,  opened  up  during  the  year — 
a  slope  opening  dipping  about  10  degrees  for  a  distance  of  about  200 
feet  through  the  rock,  where  it  strikes  the  Pittsburgh  vein  of  coal, 
which  at  this  mine  is  about  9  feet  thick  and  of  good  quality.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  slope  a  trestle  is  erected  across  the  Redstone  creek  to 
the  railroad  where  good  sul^stantial  chutes  are  placed  over  the  side 
tracks  of  railroad  for  the  purpose  of  screening  and  preparing  the 
coal  for  market.  An  engine  and  boiler  are  fitted  up  near  chutes  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  the  coal  oait  of  the  slope.  Ventilation  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  heat  from  the  steam  pipes  in  the  slope  which  con- 
vey steam  to  the  pumps  in  the  vein.  The  second  opening  is  a  shaft 
upon  which  a  fan  will  be  placed.  The  mine  is  opened  on  the  double 
entry  s^^stem,  but  the  ventilation  is  not  carried  up  to  and  around  the 
working  places  sufficiently,  through  lack  of  the  necessars^  doovs  and 
stoppings.  The  volume  of  air  was  too  weak,  y\z:  7,500  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  superintendent  promised  to  increase  the  volume  in  the 
the  near  futoire.    Mining  boss,  Jacob  Houser. 

Juniata. — Operated  by  the  Juniata  Coke  Co.,  and  located  on  a 
branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  railroad.  This  mine  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  is  well  managed  and  looked  after.  On  my  first  visit  I  found  one  of 
the  splits  of  air  in  he  mine  being  worked  with  open  lights.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  superintendent  that  it  nould  be  much  safer  to  use 
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safety-lamps,  my  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  safety-lamps  were 
ordered  to  be  furnislied.  The  volume  of  air  measured  in  circulation 
was  96,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  wliicli  is  well  distributed  around  the 
working  places.  All  stoppings  between  main  intake  and  return  air- 
ways have  been  built  of  substantial  masonry  laid  in  cement.  Thei^ 
is  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  every  particular.  A  gravity  plane  has 
been  constructed  inside  the  mine  by  which  the  loaded  cars  haul  the 
empties  for  a  distance  of  3,000  feet.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
parallel  headings  for  this  puii)ose.  Three  wheels  are  placed  between 
the  two  headings  and  the  loads  and  empties  are  alternately  run  over 
each  heading.  A  saving  of  quite  a  number  of  mules  and  drivers  is 
the  result  of  this  arrangement.  Improvements  outside  the  mine  are 
one  coal  crusher  and  engine,  and  two  new  boilers.  Mining  boss, 
John  D.  Hayden. 

Keystone. — Idle  all  the  year. 

Langhead. — Owned  and  operated  by  the  Martin  Ooke  Co.  A  new 
slope  has  been  opened  in  this  mine  and  driven  to  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  property.  The  coal  is  worked  backwards  from  the  inside,  I  av- 
ing  all  the  gob  behind,  thus  cleaning  out  and  recovering  the  entire  coal 
seam  nearly.  The  coal  is  hauled  out  by  an  ensrine  and  care  dropp 'd 
by  gravity  on  the  ovens  which  are  charged  directly  from  the  cars. 
The  ventilation,  which  is  ample  and  well  distributed,  is  produced  by 
a  fan  placed  over  the  manway.  Volume,  30,880  cubic  feet.  This  mine 
is  in  excellent  condition  in  every  respect  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  officials  in  charge.    Mining  boss,  J.  W.  Rechard. 

Lemon t  ^o.  1. — Operated  by  the  McClure  Ooke  Co.  This  mine  is 
in  good  condition  generally.  The  volume  of  air  is  abundant  and  well 
distributed  around  the  workings.  I  measured  at  outlet  near  fan  a  vol- 
ume of  150,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  A  bore-hole  14  inches  in 
diameter  and  340  feet  deep  has  been  put  down  for  the  purpose  of 
pumpina:  water  through  it  from  the  mine,  and  doing  away  with  a  dis^ 
charge  line  of  pipes  on  the  main  slope.  The  hole  has  been  cased  and 
cemented  through  its  entire  depth.    Mining  boss,  Frank  Clark. 

Lemont  l^o.  2. — This  mine  is  also  operated  by  the  McClure  Coke  Co. 
This  is  a  well  laid  off  mine  both  outside  and  inside,  and  well  equipped 
with  powerful  machinery  for  hauling  and  ventilating  purposes,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  Mr.  J.  P.  K.  Miller,  mining  engineer,  for  the 
McClure  Coke  Co.,  who  designed  the  plant  and  machinery,  and  laid  out 
the  plan  of  the  mine.  It  is  ventilated  by  split  air-currents  and  over- 
casts. The  volume  is  abundant  and  well  carried  up  to  the  working 
places.  The  haulage  roads  and  drainage  are  in  excellent  condition. 
A  map  of  this  mine  and  a  description  written  by  Mr.  J.  P.  K.  Miller, 
chief  engineer,  are  inserted  as  a  part  of  this  report. 
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Description  of  Workings,  McClure  Coke  Go's  Lemont  No.  2  mine 
located  in  Fayette  Co.,  Penn'a. 

Main  and  Branch  Haulage  Ways:  In  the  main,  the  middle  entry  is 
set  apart  for  a  haulage  way ;  one  for  a  man-way,  and  the  other  for  an 
air-course.  In  the  flats,  or  branch  haulage  ways,  A.  B.  C,  etc.,  we 
have  the  two  lower  entries  set  apart  for  haulage  roads;  one  for  loaded 
and  the  other  for  empty  mine  cars.  And  the  other,  or  third  entry  is 
used  for  an  air-course  to  convey  air  to  the  butt,  or  room  entries,  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  advantage  gained  by  the  three  entry  systems  are  as 
follows:  First,  the  third  entry  being  set  apart  almost  exclusively  for 
an  air-course,  it  being  only  used  as  a  traveling  way  at  the  entrance  to 
each  flat,  furnishes  a  clear  compartment  for  the  air  to  enter  the  mines 
unobstructed  by  the  trips  of  pit  cars,  etc.,  which  are  constantly  going 
and  returning  on  the  haulage,  which  we  generally  have  toi  contend 
with  when  tw^o  entries  only  are  used.  Second:  The  third  entry  being 
added  makes  it  possible  to  make  any  number  of  air  splits  that  it  is 
practicable  to  make  on  each  flat,  without  obstructing  the  hauling  road 
with  doors.  Third :  By  this  system  we  can  have  the  air  traveling  at  a 
very  high  velocity  in  the  inlet  to  the  workings  and  returning  at  an  or- 
dinary velocity  through  the  two  hauling  entries,  or  outlets,  which  is 
quite  an  advantage  to  the  haulers  and  others,  for  air  traveling  at  a 
high  velocity  in  the  haulage  entries  makes  it  quite  difficult  to  keep  the 
lamp  lights  from  being  extinguished.  The  advantage  of  the  three 
entry  system  for  the  main  haulage  ways  are  about  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  above,  for  the  branch  haulage  ways. 

Butt:  Or  room  entries:  The  blocks  of  coal  lying  between  the  flats 
A.  B.  C,  etc.,  are  developed  by  the  double  entiy  system.  Under  this 
plan  no  face  entries  or  air  courses  are  driven  in  the  block  of  coal  as 
is  usually  done  in  the  single  entry  system,  two  butt  entries  instead  of 
one  being  parallel  with  each  other  50  feet  between  centres,  leaving  a 
solid  pillar  of  coal  between  them  except  the  small  space  occaipied  by 
brake-throughs,  and  turning  rooms  off  on  but  one  side  of  the  entiy. 
About  the  same  amount  of  entry  driving  is  required  under  each  of 
these  methods,  while  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  entry  stumps  are  required 
under  the  double  entry  system.  Better  results  in  ventilation  are  ac- 
quired under  the  double  entry  system,  as  the  air  can  be  kept  constant- 
ly  circulating  to  the  face  of  the  entry  by  means  of  break-throughs  be- 
tween the  parallel  entries.  It  is  possible  to  take  out  all  the  entry 
stumps  or  pillars  under  the  double  entry  system,  while  under  the  sin- 
gle entry  system  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  stumps  are  lost. 

Booms,  or  working  places :  Booms  are  turned  off  of  the  butt  entries 
generally  00  degrees  right  or  left,  and  27  to  32  feet  between  cen- 
tres. They  are  worked  in  for  the  first  25  to  30  feet,  7^  feet  wide. 
They  are  then  widened  out  to  a  width  of  12  feet,  leading  a  pillar  of 
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coal  called  a  rib,  15  to  20  feet  thick.  Brake-tlu^ouglis  are  made  in  the 
ribs  about  every  90  feet.  The  pit  wagon  track  is  laid  up  the  side  of 
the  room  from  the  opening  of  the  entry,  a  row  of  posts  with  caps  set. 
about  the  centre  of  the  room  parallel  with  the  track,  and  from  four 
to  six  feet  apart.  The  track  laid  up  the  room  is  made  of  wooden 
rails  3  x  4  inches,  the  road  in  the  mouth  of  the  room  however,  and  the 
turn  off  in  the  entry,  are  made  of  16  and  20  pound  T  rail. 

Haulage  road  and  equipment:  The  haulage  road  is  laid  of  35  pound 
steel  T  rails,  and  cross  ties  6  inch  face  by  5  feet  6  inches  long,  gauge 
of  track  40  inches.  The  pit  cars  used  are  of  40  bushels  capacity. 
One  pair  of  first  motion  haulage  engines  24  inch  cylinder,  48  inch 
stroke  are  used  for  drawing  the  cars  from  the  mines.  The  empty  trips 
of  cars  travel  by  gravity  into  the  mine.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  of  coal 
can  be  hauled  daily  over  the  North  and  South  haulage. 

Drainage :  About  all  the  mine  water  is  conveyed  by  gravity  drains 
to  a  large  sump  near  the  terminus  of  the  North  haulage,  and  then 
displaced  by  a  steam  pump  10  inch  water  cylinder,  24  inch  steam 
cylinder,  and  30-inch  stroke.  The  discharge  line  of  the  pump  is  con- 
nected with  a  ten-inch  drill  hole  made  through  the  strata  from  sur- 
face of  ground  to  pump  room.  The  pump  is  supplied  with  steam  by 
a  battery  of  boilers  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  discharge  bore 
hole,  and  steam  is  conveyed  through  the  pipes  hanging  in  a  drill  hole 
of  smaller  diameter.  The  portion  of  the  mines  lying  below  the 
gravity  line  leading  to  the  main  sump  is  kept  dry  by  two  small  pumps 
7  inches  by  12  inches  by  12  inches. 

Lynn. — Operated  by  Hanna  Brothers,  and  located  on  Redstone 
Branch  of  P.  V.  &  C.  railroad.  This  is  a  small  mine  employing  on  an 
average  about  17  persons.  Ventilation  by  natural  means,  but  gives 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  A  new  opening  has  been  sunk,  where 
a  furnace  will  be  placed,  and  a  stack  50  feet  high  will  be  built  on  top 
of  shaft.  When  these  improvements  are  completed  better  resultsi  are 
expected.  The  drainage  is  good.  Tne  hauling  roads;  have  all  been 
relaid  with  new  15  pound  steel  rails  which  has  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  very  materially.  Twenty  new  mine  wagons  have  been 
built  during  the  year.  Mining  boss  and  superintendent,  James  Har- 
ding. 

Morrell. — Operated  by  Martin  Meagher  (Lessees,  under  the  Cambria 
Iron  Co.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  two  Murph  fans,  each  fan  forces 
the  air  down  man  ways  on  each  side  of,  and  parallel  to  main  slope; 
thus  the  workings  on  each  side  of  slope  are  ventilated  by  separate  air- 
currents  which  unite  at  bottom  of  main  slope  and  are  returned  by  it 
to  the  surface.  I  found  that  the  air  w^as  not  conducted  up  in  sufficient 
volume  to  the  inner  headings  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  leak- 
age through  canvas  doors  on  the  bottom  of  the  outer  headings.    I  sug- 
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gested  tliat  wooden  doors  or  air-crossiugs  would  pre\'ent  this  leakage 
and  give  more  air  at  tlie  furtlier  part  of  the  mine;  but  so  far  notliing 
has  been  done.  Drainage  is  defective  in  some  portions  of  tlie  mine. 
A  bore-liole  was  put  down  during  the  year  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
and  a  new  pump  put  in  to  pump  the  water  from  the  mine.  Additional 
boilers  to  run  this  pump  were  erected  on  the  surface  from  v^hich  the 
steam  was  conducted  by  pipes  through  another  bore-hole.  Two  new 
coal  bins  were  also  erected  outside.  Mining  boss,  John  Yocum. 

Mahoning. — ^Also  operated  by  Martin  Meagher  (Lessee).  This  mine 
did  not  run  more  than  half  time  during  the  year.  A  new  25  foot 
Guibal  fan  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  this  and 
the  Atlas  mine  adjoining — both  mines  being  operated  by  the  same 
person.  This  mine  is  in  good  condition  generally.  I  found  some 
gas  in  the  gob  on  the  right  of  the  slope,  where  ribs  w^ere  being  drawn, 
but  it  was  being  carefully  looked  after.  The  air-current  w^hen  leaving 
this  part  of  the  mine  is  conducted  into  the  return  airway  and  out  of  the 
mine,  without  coming  in  contact  Avith  any  other  working  places. 
Mining  boss,  David  P.  Brown. 

Mt.  Braddock. — Operated  by  W.  J.  Kainey.  This  mine  had  in 
former  years  been  worked  on  the  principle  of  getting  the  coal  where  it 
could  be  gotten  the  handiest,  and  the  result  is,  it  is  so  badly  cut 
up  that  it  is  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  get  it  restored  to  any  sys- 
tem of  working  or  ventilation.  Its  present  owners  however  are  push- 
ing the  new  work  ahead  and  getting  the  old  into  as  good  a  condition 
as  possible.  A  new  20  foot  fan  has  been  erected  and  the  ventilation 
is  good;  but  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mine  is  cut  up — 
literally  standing  on  stilts— the  best  results  from  the  fan  are  not  ob- 
tained. It  would  require  a  masonry  wall  built  the  whole  length  of 
the  slope^ — between  the  main  intake  and  return  airways — to  secure 
freedom  from  leakage,  and  obtain  satisfactory  results.  The  drainage 
is  good  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.    Mining  boss,  J.  M.  Franklin. 

Nellie. — Operated  by  Brown  &  Cochran,  and  located  on  the  Dickson 
Run  branch  of  the  P.  McK.  &  Y.  railroad.  This  mine  is  in  good  con- 
dition both  as  to  the  drainage  and  ventilation,  but  while  there  is  a 
sufficient  volume  of  air  going  into  each  of  the  splits  to  conform  to  the 
law,  yet  the  distribution  could  be  better  equalized.  I  also  found  that 
the  aggregate  volume  of  all  the  splits  did  not  equal  more  than  half  the 
volume  delivered  into  the  mine  by  the  fan,  thus  showing  that  more 
than  one  half  of  the  air  was  lost  by  leakage.  Careful  attention  to 
stoppings  and  doors  would  remedy  this,  and  give  better  results. 
Mining  boss,  George  Dawson. 

Oliver  Nos.  1  and  2. — Operated  by  the  Oliver  Coke  and  Furnace  Co. 
Located  at  the  Junction  of  the  Redstone  Branch  of  the  P.  V.  &  C.  mil- 
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road,  and  the  Southwest  Branch,  of  the  P.  K.  K.,  near  Uniontown. 
These  mines  have  been  rapidly  developed  during  the  year  the  object 
being  to  get  to  the  boundary  lines  of  their  property  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  enable  tliem  to  operate  on  the  retreating  method  of  work- 
ing, as  far  as  possible.  The  ventilation  and  drainage  are  good  and 
the  mine  generally  is  in  good  condition.  An  endless  rope  system  of 
haulage  will  be  introduced  into  the  mine  in  the  near  future.  This 
mine  produces  large  quantities  of  fire-damp  especially  in  pillar  work- 
ings, and  consequently  large  volumes  of  gas  were  always  to  be  found 
in  the  gob  where  the  ribs  were  drawn,  even  when  large  volumes  of 
air  were  directed  against  it  to  drive  it  out.  To  obviate  the  danger  of 
having  large  quantities  of  standing  gas  in  the  mine,  Mr.  Fred.  C. 
Keighley,  superintendent,  put  down  an  experimental  bore-hole  from 
the  surface  over  the  centre  of  the  worked  out  and  fallen  part  of  the 
gob,  for  the  purjjose  of  draining  off  the  gas.  The  experiment  proved 
successful  in  all  respects  and  so  completely  drained  the  gas  from  that 
portion  of  the  mine  that  there  has  never  been  any  found  there  since. 
The  area  of  gob  workings  from  which  the  gas  was  drained  was  about 
ten  acres.  The  contract  price  of  bore-hole  was  one  doller  per  foot. 
The  size  of  the  hole  was  six  inches  diameter,  and  was  250  feet  deep  to 
where  it  struck  through  on  to  top  of  fall. 

This  bore-hole  has  demonstrated  two  very  inmportant  facts:  first. 
That  gas  in  old  gob  workings  can  be  drained  off  by  bore-holes  from 
the  surface;  second.  That  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  standing 
gas  in  old  gob  workings  in  mines  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  safety 
of  the  persons  employed  therein.  Operators  of  coal  mines,  therefore, 
can  have  no  excuse  for  allowing  large  and  dangerous  accumulations  of 
explosive  gases  to  exist  in  their  mines.  Mining  boss,  Chauncy  B. 
Ross. 

Percy. — Operated  by  the  Percy  Mining  Company,  and  located  at 
Percy  station  of  the  Fayette  County  Branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  railroad. 
This  mine  has  not  been  in  operation  since  June  6,  1893.  The  mine  is 
generally  in  good  condition  when  in  operation. 

Paul. — Operated  by  W.  J.  Rainey,  and  located  on  the  Dickinson 
Run  Branch  of  the  P.  McK.  &  Y.  railroad  near  Vanderbilt.  This 
mine  is  in  good  condition  in  every  respect,  having  abundance  of  venti- 
lation which  is  well  distributed  through  the  mine.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  operators  to  push  the  main  slope  to  the  boundary  line  and  work 
back,  hence  no  more  room  work  is  being  opened  up  in  the  forward 
workings  than  will  give  places  enough  to  supply  the  present  demand 
for  coal  for  the  ovens.  The  mine  is  in  good,  careful  hands  and  is  well 
looked  after.    Mining  boss,  David  Young. 

Pine  Hill. — This  is  a  small  mine  operated  chiefly  to  produce  coal 
for  local  consumption  for  the  town  of  Berlin,  Somerset  county,  near 
which  town  the  mine  is  situated.   The  mine  seldom  ever  employs 
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enoiigli  men  to  bring  it  under  tiie  provisions  of  the  law,  except  for  a 
few  months  in  winter  time.    Mining  boss,  H.  S.  Coleman. 

Stewart. — Operated  by  the  Stewart  Iron  Company  (Limited). 
Located  near  Uniontown.  The  fan  at  this  mine  has  been  an-anged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  air  current  can  be  reversed  in  a  few  minutes, 
without  changing  the  direction  of  motion  or  stopping  the  fan.  This 
mine  is  well  looked  after  and  is  in  good  condition  in  every  respect. 
Mining  boss,  I.  G.  Eoby. 

Snider. — Operated  by  Edward  Snider,  and  located  on  the  National 
Pike  about  one  mile  west  of  Uniontown.  The  coal  produced  is  used 
for  domestic  purposes  in  LTniontown.  The  drainage  of  the  mine  was 
fiiir  but  the  ventilation  was  insufficient  as  natural  means  were  de- 
pended upon  for  the  supply  of  air.  The  airw\^ys  were  allow^ed  to  fall 
in,  making  it  impossible  for  the  air  to  travel  through  them.  A  new 
outlet  was  ordered  for  ventilating  purposes.  Mining  boss,  Robert 
Wilson. 

Smock. — Owned  and  operated  by  the  J.  D.  Boyd  Coal  Co.,  and  locat- 
ed on  the  Redstone  Branch  of  the  P.  V.  &  C.  railroad  at  Smock  station. 
This  mine  is  in  very  good  condition  as  to  drainage  and  general  safety. 
The  ventilation — while  within  the  limits  of  the  law — could  be  ver}- 
greatly  improved  by  putting  a  fan  up  at  mouth  of  lower  level  for  forc- 
ing air  into  the  mine  and  allowing  it  to  escape  at  present  furnace 
shaft  or  back  pit-mouth,  or  both.  The  present  furnace  is  too  ^small 
to  give  satisfactory  results;  and  as  the  workings  extend,  the  results 
will  be  more  and  more  unsatisfactory  unless  more  power  is  applied  to 
produce  ventilation.    Mining  boss,  Ben.  Holliday. 

Statler  &  Standard. — Operated  by  E.  Statler  &  Co.,  and  located  on 
Orassy  Run  ou  the  Salisbury  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  railroad.  The 
ventilation,  like  all  the  other  mines  in  the  Salisbury  district,  is  pro 
duced  by  natural  means  and  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable. 
The  drainage  and  other  conditious  are  fairly  good.  Mining  boss,  Or- 
lando Flesher. 

Shaws. — Operated  by  the  Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick  Coal  Co.,  and 
located  near  Meyersdale,  on  the  Salisbury  Branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  rail- 
road. This  is  the  largest  and  most  extended  mine  in  Somerset  county. 
The  worldngs  are  weU  laid  off  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  mine  but 
owing  to  the  great  length  of  airways  the  furnace  is  too  small  to  give 
sufficient  air  for  the  requirements  of  the  mine.  Preparations  are  be- 
ing made  for  erecting  a  fan  wMch  no  doubt  will  mnedy  this  defect, 
A  system  of  rope  haulage  is  also  likely  to  be  put  in  operation  in  the 
near  future.  When  these  impro^Tnents  are  completed  the  mine  will  be 
in  good  condition.    Mining  boss,  James  Philips. 

Shaw's  Grassy  Run. — Operated  by  the  same  company  as  the  pre- 
i^ceeding  mine.    This  mine  is  nearly  exhausted  and  will  be  abandoned 
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during  the  year  as  soon  as  all  ttie  pillars  are  worked  out.  Mining 
boss  jWiliam  K.  Murray. 

Tub  Mill  Run. — Located  on  tke  Salisbury  Branch,  of  the  B.  &  O. 
riailroad  and  operated  by  tlie  Fair  View  Coal  Co.  The  mine  is  in 
good  condition  as  to^  drainage.  The  ventilation  was  within  the  law 
at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  wben  I  measured  a  volume  of  14,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute  at  outlet;  but  this  quantity  was  not  by  any  means 
going  around  tbe  working  places.  Like  all  other  places  wbere  natural 
ventilation  is  depended  upon,  for  putting  air  into  the  mine,  it  is  very 
uncertain  and  irregular,  both  as  to  quantity  and  direction  of  air  cur- 
rent. Artificial  means  of  ventilation  will  kave  to  be  used  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  tbe  law,  wkich.  comes  into  operation 
after  May  30,  1894.  Mining  boss,  John  Eees. 

Thomas. — Operated  by  Benj.  Thomas  and  located  near  Meyer sdale. 
Tbe  condition  of  this  mine  is  good  in  all  respects,  except  that  there 
is  no  artificial  means  to  produce  ventilation.  Mining  boss  and  super- 
intendent, Benj.  Thomas. 

Uniondale. — Operated  by  Eeid  Bros,  and  located  near  Dunbar. 
This  mine  is  fast  becoming  exhausted;  all  the  solid  coal  is  mined  out, 
and  the  operations  of  the  mine  is  now  confined  to  pillar  and  stump 
drawing.  Being  surrounded  by  old  gob  workings  on  all  sides,  black- 
damp  is  given  olf  freely,  which  mixes  with  the  air-current;  but  a:s  a 
strong  volume  of  fresh  air  is  delivered  into  the  mine  by  the  fan,  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  black-damp  are  neutralized  to  a  great  extent 
and  the  mine  atmosphere  is  comparatively  good.  This  mine  has 
worked  very  little  during  the  year.    Mining  boss,  James  L.  Allen. 

Wheeler. — Operated  by  Martin  Meagher  (Lessee),  for  the  Cambria 
Iron  Co.,  and  located  near  Connellsville.  This  mine  is  in  fair  condi- 
tion. A  flat  entry  has  been  driven  through  to  the  Morrell  mine  ad- 
joining, for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  which  will  do  away  with  a  long 
line  of  discharge  pipe,  also  a  large  pump.  Ventilation  good  and  fairly 
weU  distributed  around  working  places.  Mining  boss,  Frank  Deary. 

Washington. — Operated  by  the  Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  lo- 
cated in  Perry  township,  Fayette  county,  on  a  branch  of  the  P.  McK. 
&  Y.  railroad.  This  is  a  new  shaft  opened  out  during  the  year,  on  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  seams.  Two  shafts  have  been  sunk — one  for  hoisting 
che  coal — the  other  for  an  air  shaft.  A  drift  opening  is  also  being 
driven  into  the  shaft  workings,  which  will  be  used  for  a,  traveling  way, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  supplies  into  the  mine.  The  hoisting 
shaft  equipments  are  of  a  strong  durable,  and  substantial  character, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  engines,  two  nests  of  tubular 
boilers,  machine  shop,  etc.,  all  enclosed  in  a  substantial  brick  building, 
divided  into  three  compartments.  The  cages  are  self-dumping,  and  the 
coal  is  delivered  from  the  mine  car  on  the  cage  into  the  chutes,  where 
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it  is  weighed,  screened,  and  prepared  for  market,  and  delivered  into  the 
railroad  cars.  It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  day 
can  be  handled  with  about  3  or  4  men.  On  the  air  shaft  is  erected  a 
25  foot  Guibal  fan,  which  is  so  arranged  that  by  the  closing  and  open- 
ing  of  a  door  and  shutter  the  air  can  be  either  exhausted  from  or  forc- 
ed into  the  mine.  The  mine  is  well  laid  off  with  three  main  headings 
on  each  side  of  the  hoisting  shaft,  two  of  which  are  to  be  used  as 
loaded  and  empty  hauling  roads,  the  other  for  a  return  airway.  From 
these  main  headings,  butt,  or  cross  entries  are  turned  off  in  pairs, 
from  which  the  rooms  will  be  worked.  Each  pair  of  entries  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  separate  air  split  which  will  be  conveyed  into  main  re- 
turn airway  by  overcasts,  and  the  quantity  of  air  in  each,  distributed 
by  regulators.  When  the  improvements  are  comi)leted  at  these  works, 
they  will  compare  favorably  with  any  mine  in  the  district.  The  com- 
pany is  sparing  no  expense  to  have  everything  constructed  in  a  sub- 
stantial and  efficient  manner  to  enable  them  to  produce  coal  cheaply 
and  to  handle  it  quickly.  The  air-shaft  being  at  the  dip  of  the  present 
workings,  it  will  also  be  used  as  a  pumping  shaft.  The  mine  pumps 
are  located  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Steam  to  run  them  is  supplied  from 
the  boilers  on  the  surface.  The  mine  is  being  well  looked  after  and 
taken  care  of  by  the  officials  in  charge.  Mining  boss,  George  W. 
Santimeyer. 

Mines  op  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company. 

Kyle. — Located  near  Fairchance.  This  mine  worked  only  117  days 
during  the  year,  and  was  shut  down  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  it. 

Leith. — The  following  description  of  this  mine  with  its  improve- 
ments, has  been  kindly  furnished  at  my  request  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Paddock, 
chief  engineer  for  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. : 

The  Leith  Mine,  the  subject  of  this  brief  description,  is  located  in 
Fayette  county,  about  one  mile  south  of  Uniontown,  and  is  owned  by 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company.  The  product  of  the  mine  has  an  out- 
let to  the  market  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
roads. There  are  300  ovens  at  this  plant,  making  a  daily  shipment  of 
about  40  cars  of  coke.  During  the  summer  of  1893  this  whole  plant 
was  remodeled  and  rebuilt.  The  desire  in  rebuilding  being  to  erect  a 
neat  and  substantial  operation,  capable  of  doing  the  required  work  in 
good  shape,  but  with  no  attempt  at  anyi:hing  elaborate,  or  for  appear- 
ances only.  The  distinctive  feature  in  the  new  structure  is  in  the 
extended  use  of  steel,  which  has  been  canied  farther  at  Leith  than  at 
any  other  coke  plant  in  the  Connellsville  region.  The  shaft  bottom, 
in  place  of  arching  or  timbering,  has  been  protected  by  steel  I  beams, 
supported  on  brick  piers.    The  Head-frame  and  coal  bin  are  also  of 
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steel,  as  likewise  are  the  trestle  approaclies  leading  to  the  ovens. 
The  tendency  is  to  use  steel  more  and  more  in  these  structures,  and 
with  the  present  low  prices  of  steel,  it  seems  really  foolish  to  erect 
structures  of  wood  which  are  desired  for  permanent  work.  The  first 
cost  is  yery  little  in  excess  of  wood,  and  when  the  advantages  of  solid- 
ity, permanency,  freedom  from  repairs,  decreased  fire  insurance,  and  a 
greater  value  after  the  structure  is  worn  out  than  is  represented  by 
wood,  the  steel  is  undoubtedly  the  most  economical.  Kotten  wood 
valueless — scrap  steel  may  be  worth  ^  to  J  cents  per  pound. 

Further  developments  w^ith  this  Company  (as  with  others)  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  further  extend  the  use  of  steel  to  shafts,  so  that 
both  inside  and  outside  the  mine,  the  use  of  wood  will  be  for  tem- 
porary XJurposes  only.  The  total  weight  of  steel  used  in  this  structure 
(exclusive  of  that  which  was  used  in  the  shape  of  I  beams  at  the  Shaft 
bottom),  w^as  234,431  pounds.  In  rebuilding  the  works,  the  Head  Frame 
and  Engine  House  were  reversed,  the  original  main  brace  having  had 
too  small  an  angle  of  inclination  for  stability,  which  was  unavoidable 
on  account  of  the  railroad  track  interfering.  Placing  the  hoisting 
engine  on  the  reverse  side,  remedied  this  in  a  manner,  but  not  entirely, 
as  another  track  interfered.  The  engines  are  first-motion;  the  cages 
self-dumping.  The  plant  is  lighted  by  electricity  throughout,  in- 
cluding the  shaft  bottom  underground  haulage  and  pump  house;  also 
surface  buildings,  office  and  store. 

Both  the  hoisting  and  air  shafts  were  retimbered  and  made  dry, 
and  while  the  work  w^as  well  done  and  the  results  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, it  is  a  question  whether  the  day  for  using  timber  in  shafts  at  all 
has  not  about  passed,  and  whether  they  should  not  be  constructed  in 
masonry  or  iron. 

The  fan  (a  25-foot  Guibal),  was  made  reversible,  having  been  pre- 
vious to  this  time  used  as  a  forcing  fan  only. 

The  new  hoisting  engines  (24  x  48  first-motion  engines),  were  built 
by  Kenney  &  Company,  of  Scottdale. 

All  the  iron  work  for  head  frame,  binsi,  trestles,  etc.,  was  furnished 
and  erected  by  Kiter  &  Conley,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  whole  plant  is  looked  upon  as  being  a  satisfactory  one,  both  as 
to  appearance  as  well  as  to  requirements,  and  would  repay  a  visit  by 
any  person  interested  in  coal  and  coke  works. 

I  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Paddock  has  said,  and  I  consider  the 
Leith  plant  the  model  one  of  my  district,  in  equipment,  ventilation, 
drainage,  etc. 

Leisenring  No.  1. — This  mine  is  very  extensively  opened,  and  the 
workings  are  a  great  distance  from  the  shaft ;  but  despite  the  long  dis- 
tance which  the  air  travels,  and  the  extended  area  over  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed, the  working  placed  are  well  ventilated.    On  my  last  visit  I 
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found  a  united  volume  of  200,400  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  outlet  shaft 
from  the  various  splits  in  tlie  mine.  A  new  compressor  house  and 
compressor,  with  new  boilers  and  boiler  house — both  houses  being 
built  of  brick — have  been  erected  during  the  year;  also  a  new  steel 
reversible  fan.  The  air-shaft  has  been  repaired  and  improved,  and  the 
underground  stables  remodeled  and  made  fire  proof  as  required  by 
law.  The  pump  house  in  the  mine  has  been  arched  with  biick  and  en- 
larged. Drainage  of  the  mine  is  accomplished  by  means  of  compressed 
air  pumps,  as  natural  drainage  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous local  swamps  or  dips;  but  with  all  these  disadvantages  the  mine  is 
well  drained  and  the  roads  kept  in  good  condition.  Haulage  is  done 
by  a  tail  rope  system  from  a  side  track  where  the  mules  collect  the 
coal  from  the  various  entries  and  working  places.  Mining  boss, 
George  Roebuck. 

Leisenring  No.  2. — Located  near  Bute  station  on  the  Redsitone 
Branch  of  the  P.  V.  &  0.  railroad.  The  workings  of  this  mine  are 
very  extensive.  On  my  first  visit  found  that  air  was  not  con- 
ducted oip  to  the  working  places  as  well  as  it  should  have  been.  This 
was  due  to  leakages  through  stoppings  and  doors.  I  suggested  that 
these  leakages  be  closed,  or  that  the  air  be  taken  from  another  split 
and  its  direction  reversed,  so  that  the  working  places  would  receive 
the  first  of  the  air,  and  both  the  former  intake  and  return  thus  be- 
come the  return  airways.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted  and  the  re- 
sults were  very  satisfactory. 

A  portion  of  this  mine  had  been  overrun  by  a  squeeze  some  years  ago. 
Efforts  have  been  made  lately  to  recover  some  of  the  coal,  and  enti-ies 
were  driven  through  the  old  room  pillers  and  entry  stumps  and  con- 
siderable of  the  lost  coal  in  the  room  and  entry  pillars  was  re- 
covered. But  a  new  difficulty  arose  in  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  explosive  gas  in  the  gob  where  the  pillars  were  being 
drawn,  and  not  having  a  proper  return  airw^ay  to  remove  this  gas, 
pipes  were  laid  up  to  the  top  of  he  entry  and  air  forced  through  them 
at  a  high  pressure  from  the  compressor,  which  kept  it  in  compara- 
tively safe  condition  until  the  entry  was  worked  back  to  the  return 
airway. 

The  stables  in  the  mine  were  all  made  fire-proof  as  required  by  lav^. 
A  large  new  stable  was  also  built  outside  the  mine. 

On  account  of  the  great  extent  of  workings  to  be  ventilated,  it  waa 
desired  to  shorten  the  distance  which  the  air  had  to  travel,  and  to  do 
this  it  was  necessarv  that  an  opening  should  be  made  on  the  outcrop  of 
the  coal  seam.  This  involved  the  driving  of  a  pair  of  headings — 
which  would  be  of  great  lengih — to  reach  the  desired  point.  Under 
ordinaiy  methods  of  digging  the  coal,  this  would  take  considerable 
time  to  accomplish.  To  expedite  matters,  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Sullivan  Machine  Company  to  put  into  the  mine  one  of 
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tkeir  "Stanley  Headers,"  a  machine  wliicli  digs  and  loads  the  coal  into 
the  mine  wagons.  This  machine  malies  a  circular  entry  seven  feet 
in  diameter,  and  during  two  weeks'  trial — with  green  men  working  it — 
it  drove  an  average  distance  of  25  feet  per  day.  The  machine  com- 
pany agreed  to  drive  the  entry  and  load  the  coal  for  the  same  price  as 
had  been  paid  to  the  miners  for  doing  that  work.  The  machine  is  at 
work  at  the  present  writing  and  doing  good  and  rapid  work.  A  cut 
of  this  machine  and  a  more  detailed  description  of  it,  is  sent  for  publi- 
cation in  connection  with,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  description 
of  this  mine.    Mining  boss,  Walter  O.  Malley. 

The  Improved  Stanley  Header. 

An  Important  Invention  for  driving  Headings,  or  Gangways,  in  Coal 

Mines. 

The  rapid  development  of  a  new  coal  property  is  one  of  the  puzzling 
questions  that  the  superintendent  or  mining  engineeri  has  to  meet. 
The  equipment  of  the  modern  coal  mine  is  becoming  more  and  more 
expensive  as  the  margin  of  profit  decreases,  owing  to  increased  compe- 
tition, and  the  earning  capacity  of  the  plant  has  come  to  depend  on 
large  output  and  small  economies,  necessitating  improved  machinery 
and  labor  saving  devices.  American  capital  is  always  impatient  for 
quick  returns  and  instead  of  being  able  to  take  things  easily  and  open 
out  the  works  fully  as  they  do  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  be- 
fore thinking  much  about  the  earnings,  the  American  engineer  has 
to  begin  to  figure  on  making  some  showing  of  earnings  at  the  start,  so 
that  anything  that  helps  to  push  the  entries  of  the  mine  forward  rap- 
idly, giving  space  for  room  turning  and  the  employment  of  men,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  old  method  of  driving  entry  by  hand  was  necessarily  slow; 
but  two  men  could  work  at  a  time  in  any  one  face,  and  a  rate  of  from 
four  to  six  feet  of  advance  per  shift  was  considered  big  work.  The 
advent  of  undercutting  machinery  helped  entry  driving  materially; 
a  cut  could  be  put  in  rapidly  and  the  machine  then  be  loaded  on  a 
car  and  moved  to  another  entry  when  it  would  make  a  cut  while  the 
first  one  made  was  being  loaded  out.  Still  this  method  left  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  It  gave  double  the  rate  of  advance  made  by  hand 
labor,  but  it  was  impossible  to  push  any  particular  entry  or  entries 
rapidly,  as  all  advance  necessarily  stopped  while  the  coal  was  being 
shot  and  loaded  out,  and  time  was  lost  moving  from  place  to  place. 

The  Stanley  machine  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  rapid  driving 
of  entries.  It  is  never  moved  irom  the  entry  until  it  has  been  driven 
as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  mine  require,  and  in  this  way  the  entire 
work  is  concentrated  where  it  is  most  needed  and  rapid  development 
Is  secured.    The  machine  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  engines  that  fjrnish 
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the  power  for  cutting  the  coal,  loading  it  in  the  pit  cars  and  then  after 
the  cut  is  loaded  out,  the  engines  move  the  machine  forward.  The 
coal  is  carried  under  the  machine  by  the  conveyor  and  deposited  in  the 
mine  car.  In  this  way  no  time  is  lost  and  the  daily  rate  of  jjrogress 
is  greatly  increased,  i-uns  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  ten  hours 
being  frequently  made.  The  Stanley  machine  is  operated  by  three 
men,  who  leave  tlie  entry  completed  as  they  go,  laying  the  track, 
squaring  up  the  sides  and  loading  the  coal. 

Entry  coal  is  no  longer  a  drawback  when  mined  with  the  Stanley 
machine  as  it  is  as  large  as  room  coal;  the  roof  is  left  arched,  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  timber  necessary  and  the  smooth  rib  gives  greatly 
improved  ventilation.  Another  important  point  is  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  break-throughs.  A'^Tiere  two  Stanley  machines  are  run  side 
by  side  a  break-through  eveiy  five  hundred  feet  is  ample.  This  makea 
a  decided  saving  in  the  amount  of  narrow  work,  and  also  helps  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine,  as  no  matter  how  carefully  a  break-through 
may  be  "stopped,"  unles  a  good  deal  of  expense  is  incurred,  more  or 
less  air  will  leak  through  and  those  leaks  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to 
a  decided  loss  of  air  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  mine  venti- 
lation. 

The  cost  of  entry  driving  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  this  machine. 
In  a  six  foot  entry,  each  lineal  foot  gives  a  ton  of  run  of  mine  coal. 
Taking  twenty-four  feet  of  completed  work  per  ten-hour  shift,  as  a 
basis,  this  gives  twenty-four  tons  of  coal  loaded  in  the  pit  car  ready 
for  the  driver,  and  eight  wards  of  completed  entry,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  only  three  men,  but  one  of  whom  need  be  a  machine  runner. 
If  a  wider  opening  be  needed,  the  side  of  the  entry  can  be  widened  by 
"slabbing"  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  rate  paid  for  mining  coal  in  the 
rooms. 

In  August,  1893,  Mr.  James  S.  Dixon,  a  well  known  mine  superin- 
tendent in  Scotland,  read  a  paper  on  the  Stanley  machine  before  the 
Mining  Institute  of  Scotland,  giving  some  particulars  of  its  workings 
at  the  Hamilton  Palace  colliery  where  he  had  introduced  it  in  the  year 
1888;  in  fact — there  are  two  of  these  machines  at  this  mine,  operated 
by  compressed  air.  Mr.  Dixon  says  the  machine  consists  of  a  frame 
carried  on  two  wheels  set  tandemwise,  one  in  advance  of  the  other. 
This  frame  caiTies  an  engine  with  two  cylinders,  and  the  engine  shaft 
is  geared  to  the  principal  cutting-shaft,  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  frame.  On  the  end  of  the  principal  shaft  a  cross-head  is 
fixed,  carrying  at  right  angles  the  two  rams  uponi  which  the  cutters 
are  fastened.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  is,  by  the  rotation  of  the 
cross-head  and  arms,  to  cut  an  annular  groove  in  the  face  of  the 
heading. 

The  machines  adopted  at  Hamilton  Palace  colliery  make  a  cutting 
5  feet  in  diameter.   The  cylinders  are  each  9  inches  in  diameter  by  9 
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iuclies  stroke,  geared  to  tlie  central  cutting  sliaft  as  13  to  1.  Tliis 
shaft  has  a  screw  thread  cut  nearly  its  whole  length,  by  which,  and 
suitable  gearing,  the  cutters  are  advanced.  The  arms  project  about  3 
feet  beyond  the  cross-head;  and  this  length  controls  the  extreme  depth 
of  each  cut.  The  machine  is  anchored  to  the  sides  of  the  floor  to 
maintain  it  in  position,  and  toi  keep  the  cutters  against  the  face. 
When  a  cut  the  length  of  the  arms  has  been  made  and  the  coal  remov- 
ed, the  cutting  motion  is  put  out  of  gear  and  the  advancing  motion 
put  into  gear,  by  which  the  whole  machine  is  propelled  forward  to 
begin  anew. 

As  the  usual  haulage  roads  at  Hamilton  Palace  colliery  are  11  feet 
wide,  it  was  resolved  to  try  two  machines,  one  working  immediately 
in  front  of  the  other.  These  are  driven  so  as  to  leave  between  the 
drifts  about  1  foot  of  coal,  w^hich  is  to  some  extent  utilized  as  a,  brat- 
ticing  for  g-uiding  the  air,  and  is  afterwards  removed  leaving  the 
roof  fiat  with  the  curved  sides,  which  stand  well.  Thisi  manner  of 
dri\dng  gives  room  for  ventilation,  loading,  and  removing  the  coal,  and 
following  up  with  pumps  and  pipes  when  necessary. 

The  heading  machines  have  been  at  work  since  December,  1888,  and 
during  that  time  have  cut  about  3,000  yards  of  entries  11  feet  wide  in 
the  all  coal-seam,  and  about  800  yards  in  the  splint  seam  about  6^ 
feet  in  thickness,  so  there  is  ample  room  for  the  5  ft.  cut.  In  some 
parts,  the  coal-seam  had  blaes  (shale)  partings  from  1  to  3  inches  in 
thickness,  but  these  and  the  harder  nature  of  the  splint  coial-seam,  and 
its  accompanying  cannel  coal,  made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  work 
done  by  the  machines.  In  some  places,  where  small  slips  intervened, 
and  either  the  roof  or  the  pavement,  which  are  strong  fakes  and  hard 
fire-clay  respectively,  was  encountered  and  cut  through  for  short  dis- 
tances, it  wiis  done  without  difficulty. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  breasts  going  to  the  rise, 
sufficient  to  allow  of  water  flowinp;  away,  distances  of  a  length  of 
650  feet  have  been  driven  Avithout  break-throughs.  As  the  merits  of 
any  such  machine  can  only  be  judged  from  the  actual  work  done  over 
a  period  of  time,  the  following  record  was  kept  when  a  comparatively 
clean  and  continuous  area  of  coal  was  being  operated  upon,  with  the 
following  results,  viz: 
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Tliere  was  a  reduction  of  wages  during  the  last  four  weeks,  hence 
the  lessened  cost.  , 


The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Dixon  from  the  work  done  by  the 
Stanley  Header  is  that  it  will  drive  an  entry  11  feet  wide  four  times 
faster  than,  and  at  half  the  cost  of,  hand  labor. 

Leisenring  No.  3. — This  is  the  deepest  shaft  in  the  Connells^ille 
region,  viz :  542  feet,  to  which  may  be  added  35  feet  to  cage  landing 
making  a  total  distance  of  577  feet  which  the  coal  has  to  be  hoisted  to 
deliver  it  into  the  bin.  This  mine  is  in  good  condition  in  all  respects. 
The  ventilation  is  divided  into  four  splits  and  is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  mine.  The  united  volume  of  the  four  splits  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upcast  shaft  was  234,800  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This 
quantity  is  forced  into  the  mine  by  a  25-foot  Guibal  fan.  The  method 
of  working  the  coal  is  being  changed  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the 
former  plan  of  commencing  to  turn  off  and  work  the  rooms  as  the 
entries  progress,  to  that  of  driving  the  entries  up  to  the  end  of  the 
sections,  and  working  the  rooms  and  pilars  on  the  retreating  system. 
This  is  the  correct  method,  and  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  loosen- 
ing coal  by  creeps  or  squeezes. 

A  new  air  compressor  and  compressor  house,  also  a  new  lamp  house, 
have  been  built  during  the  year.  The  stables  underground  have  all 
been  remodeled  to  conform  to  the  new  mining  law.  A  new  stable 
above  ground  has  also  been  built. 

The  mine  was  idle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  having  only 
worked  146  days.    Mining  boss,  John  Garbutt. 

Oliphant. — Located  near  Fairchance.  This  mine  has  been  idle  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year,  having  worked  only  125  days.  I 
found  the  mine  in  good  condition  generally  with  ample  ventilation 
well  conducted  around  the  workings.  The  haulage  roads  and  drainage 
were  also  good.  A  new  blacksmith's  shop,  and  22  new  coke  ovens 
were  built  during  the  year.    Mining  boss,  John  Hands. 
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Redstone. — This  mine  is  opened  out  by  two  slopes.  The  workings 
are  all  connected  underground  and  ventilated  by  an  exhaust  fan  over 
an  air  shaft  through  which  the  water'  is  also  pumped  to  the  surface. 
The  mine  is  in  good  condition  both  as  to  ventilation  and  drainage. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  mine  in  good  condition.  The  man- 
way  is  whitewashed  its  entire  length,  which  makes  it  clean  and  cheer- 
ful looking,  and  is  a  great  aid  to  the  men  on  entering  the  mine  as  they 
can  see  so  much  better  to  travel  after  leaving  daylight.  An  addition 
to  the  boiler  house  at  the  air-shaft  was  built  during  the  year,  to  hold 
two  new  boilers  which  were  put  in.    Mining  boss,  Elijah  Parker. 

Trotter. — This  shaft  is  located  near  Connellsville.  I  found  this 
mine  in  good  condition  at  each  visit.  Like  the  most  of  the  H.  G.  Frick 
Go's  mines  the  entries  are  being  pushed  to  the  end  of  sections  before 
rooms  are  worked,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  greater  percentage  of 
coal  on  the  retreating  system.  The  ventilation  is  abundant  and  car- 
ried well  up  to  the  working  places.  The  underground  stables  have  all 
been  lined  with  brick  laid  in  cement,  thus  making  them  fire  j)roof.  A 
new  brick  lamp  house  has  also  been  built  during  the  year.  All  re- 
quirements of  the  law  are  complied  with,  and  even  exceeded  on  the 
part  of  the  mine  officials.    Mining  boss,  W.  J.  Gallaghan. 

Wynn. — Idle  all  the  year,  and  has  not  been  visited. 

Youngstown. — This  is  a  slope  opening  on  the  out  crop  of  the  coal. 
Located  on  the  Southwest  P.  R.  R.,  about  4  miles  north  of  Uniontown. 
The  mine  only  worked  142  days  during  the  year.  This  mine  is  trou- 
bled with  bad  roof  which  necessitates  the  extensive  use  of  timbers 
which  makes  it  expensive  to  operate;  but  despite  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  mine  is  in  very  fair  condition,  and  is  well  looked  after, 
every  care  being  exercised  to  prevent  accidents,  to  comply  with  the 
law,  and  to  have  the  mine  in  a  healthful  and  safe  condition.  Mining 
boss,  J.  W.  Grieves. 
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Official  Document,  No.  10. 


Sixth  Bituminous  District. 

(CAMBRIA,  SOMERSET  AND  INDIANA  COUNTIES.) 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  In  acordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  eleven,  Article 
ten,  of  the  Act  of  May  15,  1893,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  here- 
with my  annual  report  as  Insjjector  of  Mines  for  the  Sixth  Bituminous 
district  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1893. 

The  total  production  of  coal  was  3,140,284  net  tons.  The  average 
number  of  days  worked  was  176,  being  but  12  days  over  half  time. 
This  s.hows  that  the  producing  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  district  is 
over  five  and  a  lialf  millions  tons,  if  they  are  worked  full  time. 

The  report  contains  the  usual" tables  showing  the  coal  and  coke  pro- 
duction, number  of  emx)loyees,  etc.,  number  of  accidents,  fatal  and 
non-fatal,  giving  nature  and  cause  of  eaeli.  Also  several  articles  on 
topics  of  interest  to  miners  and  mine  foremen,  with  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  drainage  and  ventilation  of  each  mine. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  L.  EVANS, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 

Cause  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Accidents. 
Fatal. 

By  fall  of  coal,  

By  fall  of  roof,  .  


5 
7 


Total,    12 

Non-Fatal. 


I>y  falls  of  coal, 
By  falls  of  roof. 
By  mine  wagons, 
Burned  by  gas, 


Total,    15 


Number  of  wives  made  widows  by  fatalities,    7 

Number  of  orphans,   12 
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Mining  Statistics  for  the  Year  1893. 


Total  number  of  mines  in  the  district,   75 

Total  number  working  during  the  year,   64 

Total  coal  production  in  net  tons,   3,140,284 

Total  coal  shipped  in  net  tons,    2,029,325 

Total  coke  production,   109,348 

Number  tons  mined  per  fatal  accident,    261,690 

Number  of  tons  mined  per  non-fatal  accident,   209,352 

Average  number  of  days  worked,    176 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  fatal  accident,   538 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  non-fatal  accident,   430 

Total  number  employed  inside,    5,790 

Total  number  employed  outside,    564 

Total  number  employed  inside  and  outside,   6,354 

Total  number  of  horses  and  mules,   496 


Accidents. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  for  the  year  was,  fatal,  twelve,  and 
non-fatal,  fifteen.  Of  the  twelve  fatal  accidents  five  were  caused  by 
falls  of  coal,  and  seven  by  falls  of  rock.  Of  this  total,  seven  of  the  un- 
fortunate ones  lost  their  lives  for  the  want  of  being  more  careful,  or  in 
other  words,  from  their  own  negligence  in  not  protecting  them- 
selves with  the  means  at  hand.  Of  the  number  of  non-fatal  accidents 
the  same  sad  story  must  be  repeated,  as  nine  out  of  fifteen  were  the 
result  of  pure  negligence  and  the  violation  of  the  mine  rules  by  the 
unfortunate  individuals  meeting  with  them. 

My  experience  when  examining  into  the  cause  of  the  fatal  accident 
is  a  sad  one  at  all  times,  but  doubly  so  when  I  learn  that  it  was  the 
result  of  neglect  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  him- 
self, and  for  that  reason  I  continually  urge  upon  the  mine  foremen  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  a  strict  discipline  in  the  mines,  and  I  endeavor 
to  show  them  that  it  is  not  to  their  credit  to  report  an  accident 
which  was  caused  by  negligence,  or  from  a  violation  of  the  Mine 
Law,  as  it  is  an  important  part  of  their  duty  to  live  up  to  the  law, 
and  to  see  that  those  under  their  charge  do  the  same,  and,  above  all, 
not  to  permit  men  to  neglect  what  they  owe  to  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies, namely,  of  securing  their  own  safety,  when  provided  with  mate- 
rial to  do  so.  It  may  be  claimed  as  a  defence  that  the  mine  foreman 
cannot  always  be  with  the  men  watching  them,  which  is  true;  but  he 
can,  if  he  is  a  close  observe,  learn  to  know  who  of  them  are  negligent 
and  who  violate  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  law  to  prevent  accidents. 

A  mine  foreman  should  carefully  study  his  men,  and  know  how  to 
deal  with  them  and  he  should  loam  as  claimed,  to  know  who  requires 
his  attention  most,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  saich,  to  see  that 
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tliej,  while  at  their  work,  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  mine  in  pro- 
tecting themselves,  as  well  as  others  (in  particular  their  own  families, 
who  suffer  from  their  negligence).  A  mine  foreman  who  will  insist 
upon  discipline  in  his  mine,  and  do  so  in  a  courteous  manner,  can  rest 
assured  that  eventually  he  will  be  respected  by  those  whom  he  may 
possibly  have  to  deal  most  severely  with,  and  be  much  more  respected 
by  all  of  his  men,  and  be  the  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  accident 
lists  of  the  mines. 

There  is  another  very  important  duty  pertaining  to  the'  mine  fore- 
man, that  when  performed  with  care  and  the  exercise  of  good  judg- 
ment will  undoubtedly  reduce  accidents,  which  is  ini  the  selection  of 
men  to  do  work  that  requires  skilled  miners  to  perform,  such  as 
drawing  pillars,  working  through  bad  and  treacherous  roof,  timbering, 
etc.  I  feel  very  confident  that  if  this  duty  is  performed  properly,  and 
a  strict  discipline  enforced  in  the  mines,  that  the  accident  list  of  thi' 
district  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

General  Condition  of  Mines. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year,  1893,  has  been  unusually  dull  in  the 
mining  business.  There  are  always  certain  repairs  to  be  kept  up  in 
mines,  whether  working  or  idle,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workmen,  but  am  sorry  to  state 
that  at  some  of  the  collieries,  repairs  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  be 
kept  up  have  been  very  much  neglected.  The  extreme  dullness  in  the 
coal  trade  has,  no  doubt,  caused  a  tendency  in  some  of  our  mining 
people  to  let  everything  in  the  way  of  repairs  at  the  mines  rnn  down, 
believing  it  to  be  economy;  and  to  economize  is  certainly  necessary 
in  such  times,  but  it  is  economy  practiced  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
will  be  apparent  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  as  the  evil  effect  of 
neglecting  the  general  repairs  of  the  inside  work  of  a  mine  isi  so 
great,  that  it  is  not  usually  attempted  more  than  once  by  the  same 
person,  as  it  proves  to  be  a  very  expensive  experiment. 

In  permanent  improvements  at  the  mines  there  seems  to  be  almost 
a  cessation,  yet  there  w^ere  a  few  collieries  that  put  in  rope  haulage, 
that  was  contracted  for  in  the  earl}^  part  of  the  year,  and  a  couple  of 
fans  were  erected  for  ventilating,  to  replace  furnaces. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Mine  Law,  adopted  May  15,  1893, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  changes  required  in  some  of  the  collieries, 
and  the  promptness  shown  by  a  majority  of  the  operators  in  complying 
is  very  gratifying.  The  most  important  change  possibly  in  our  non- 
gaseous mines,  is  the  splitting  of  the  air  so  as  not  to  have  more  than 
65  persons  in  one  current,  and  to  force  the  same  through  the  face  of 
all  working  places.  This  will  be  found  somewhat  of  a  difficulty,  as 
the  ])o^vr>r  in  a  majority  of  the  furnaces  in  the  shallow  mines  of  the 
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liituminoiis  re<j;i(>ii  is  inadequate  for  tlie  woik,  consequently  tliey  will 
have  to  be  rej)laced  by  fans. 

I  expect  to  see  considerable  improvement  made  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
ducing ventilation  upon  the  reviA^al  of  the  coal  trade,  as  I  am  fully 
ccmvinced  that  until  better  means  than  that  of  furnaces  are  adopted, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  collieries  will  not  be  raised  to  the  stand- 
;ird  they  should  be  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employes,  nor  to 
that  expected  by  the  originators  of  the  Mine  Laws. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  mines  were  opened  up  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  all  of  them  adopting  furnace  ventilation.  This  was  a  mis- 
take in  several  cases,  if  not  in  all,  aisi  they  should  have  put  up  fans, 
which  would  be  nearly  as  cheap  in  first  cost,  and  they  can  be  operated 
\s'ith  less  than  one-half  the  expense  that  a  furnace  can,  and  give  far 
])(4ter  satisfaction  in  producing  ventilation.  >Several  of  the  furnaces 
alluded  to  will  have  to  be  replaced  very  soon,  on  account  of  being 
inadequate  to  produce  the  volume  of  air  required  for  the  mines, 
though  not  being  in  use  much  over  one  year. 

There  is  nothing  more  surprising  to  me  than  to  see  the  tenacity 
shown  by  so  many  of  our  mining  men  to  stick  to  the  furnaces  as  ven- 
tilators as  the  advantage  of  fan  ventilation  is  so  plain  in  its  efficiency 
and  cost  of  running.  But  I  believe  that  they  are  beginning  to  con- 
sider this  matter  more  thoroughly  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  confident, 
as  stated,  that  very  great  improvement  will  be  made  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  mines  when  an  increase  in  the  coal  trade  warrants  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  noted,  T  am  glad  to  state  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  mines  is  graduall}^  improving  exerj  year,  and 
under  the  new  law,  when  they  have  made  the  changes  required  by  it, 
I  fully  expect  to  report  a  still  further  improvement  in  them,  as  a 
compliance  with  the  law  will  undoubtedly  increase  their  safety  and 
sanitary  condition. 

Cambria  County  Mines. 

Rolling  Mill  Mine. — Is  loeated  at  Johnstown  and  supplies  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Company  Works  with  coal.  It  is  a  very  extensive  colliery, 
employing  about  300  persons.  This  is  one  of  the  mines  that  requires 
great  skill  to  manage,  as  there  is  considerable  explosive  gas  given  off 
from  the  strata,  and  the  greatest  care  and  discipline  is  required  to  be 
enforced  to  prevent  serious  accidents. 

During  the  year  several  thousand  dollars  were  expended  on  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  the  air- ways  to  increase  the  volume  of  air  passing 
through  the  mine.  A  difficulty  was  encountered  here  that  was  very 
bard  to  overcome,  in  the  form  of  a  swamp  in  the  coal  seam,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  too  far  to  carry 
steam,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  400  feet  from  the  surface.    If  a 
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drill  hole  was  used  to  carry  steam  to  th.e  pumps,  it  would  bring  the 
boiler  plant  on  top  of  the  mountain,  which  would  make  it  very  expen- 
sive to  get  the  coal  to  boilers.  The  water  collecting  in  this  swamp 
threatened  the  closing  off  of  the  main  air-current,  and  something  had 
to  be  done  at  once  to  remove  it.  The  problem  was,  how  to  do  this. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  put  in  an  electric  pump,  which  proved  a  gTeat 
success  in  removing  the  water.  This  so  much  improved  the  air- ways, 
that  over  double  the  quantity  of  air  is  now  forced  through  the  mine, 
and  it  is  well  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  workings. 

A.  J.  Haws  Mine. — Is  also  located  at  Johnstown  and  is  ventilated 
to  perfectiou  by  the  use  of  a  blowing  fan  of  12  feet  diameter.  The 
drainage  of  the  mine  is  also  very  good. 

Gautier  No.  3.— This  mine  belongs  also  to  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  coal  being  used  at  the  mills.  A  fan  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
has  been  erected  here,  which  passes  more  than  25,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  through  the  workings.  A  small  mine  wagon  is  used,  and 
run  in  under  the  roof,  to  avoid  blasting  the  rock,  for  mule  height.  The 
rooms,  or  breasts,  are  driven  about  200  feet.  The  seam  is  three  feet 
three  inches  in  thickness,  and  easily  mined.  It  is  well  ventilated  and 
drained  at  present. 

Mineral  Point  Mine. — Is  located  about  five  miles  east  of  Johnstown 
on  the  main  line  of  P.  K.  R.  The  Clarion  Bed  is  worked  here.  A 
number  of  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  haul- 
age, by  putting  in  a  rope  haul  which  draw  si  the  coal  from  the  mine 
and  also  drops  it  down  the  plane  on  the  outside  to  the  tipple.  There 
is  another  improvement  about  to  be  made  at  this  colliery,  which  is 
needed  to  make  it  a  first-class  plant,  and  that  is,  the  putting  in  of  a 
fan  to  improve  ventilation. 

Euclid  Mine. — This  colliery  is  located  at  South  Fork,  and  operated 
by  the  Euclid  Coal  Company.  Prior  to  1893,  it  was  ventilated  by  the 
furnace  of  J.  0.  Stineman,  but  it  is  now  disconnected  from  that  mine 
and  ventilated  independent  of  the  Stineman  workings.  They  are 
now  working  on  a  new  opening,  and  propose  putting  in  another  air 
shaft  and  furnace,  which  will  improve  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  the 
workings. 

J.  O.  Stineman  Mine. — ^Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  at 
this  colliery  during  the  past  year  in  haulage,  which  is  now  done  by 
machinery,  the  tail  rope  system  having  been  adopted.  This  mine  has 
been  operated  very  regularly  during  the  year,  giving  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men.  The  ventilation,  drainage,  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  as  to  safety  is  good. 

Aurora  Mine. — This  is  not  a  ver^^  extensive  colliery,  but  is  kept  in 
good  condition.  Ventilation,  drainage,  and  general  condition  of  mine 
is  good. 
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Sumner  No.  2. — Is  located  at  South.  Fork,  and  ventilated  by  the 
exhaust  steam  from  j)umps,  which,  is  not  a  xevy  satisfactory  means 
for  producing  ventilation,  but  in  this  case,  as  the  work  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, it  keeps  the  mine  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  I  hope  to  find 
a  fan  here  in  my  next  report. 

Argyle  Mine. — The  ventilation  of  tliis  colliery  is  produced  by  a 
furnace,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  ventilated  in  the  district.  The  fur- 
nace is  a  very  large  one,  and  is  well  attended  to.  The  air-ways  of  the 
mine  are  made  large  and  roomy  by  taking  advantage  of  as  many 
ways  to  pass  the  air  through,  as  possible,  thereby  reducing  the  fric- 
tion of  the  mine  to  a  minimum.  They  have  just  completed  the  work 
of  putting  in  a  rope  haulage.  The  length  of  haul  is  one  mile.  J.  S. 
Mack,  M.  E.,  of  Greensburg,  has  charge  of  the  work.  Sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  is  good. 

Henrietta  Shaft. — Is  located  at  Dunlo,  about  seven  miles  Southeast 
of  South  Fork,  on  a  branch  road  off  the  main  line  of  P.  E.  R  This  is  a 
uew^  operation.  They  employ  at  present  103  persons  outside  and 
inside.  The  most  of  the  w^ork  in  the  mine  is  to  the  dip  of  the  seam, 
and  the  coal  is  hauled  to  the  shaft  by  machinery^ — ^rope  haulage. 
The  ventilation  at  present  is  produced  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
pumps,  which  is  not  expected  to  be  permanent.  At  last  examination 
of  the  mine  the  ventilation  was  good,  but  the  drainage  w  as  somewhat 
defective. 

Yellow  Run  Shaft. — This  also  is  a  new  plant,  the  company  having 
just  completed  their  second  opening.  The  most  of  the  w^ork  in  this 
mine  is  also  to  the  dip.  When  examined  last  there  were  only  18  men 
employed  inside,  until  the  second  opening  would  be  completed.  The 
ventilation  is  produced  by  a  small  fan,  as  a. temporary  means,  until 
the  mine  becomes  developed  sufficiently  to  work  a  large  force  of  men. 
When  examined  last  it  was  in  fairly  good  condition,  excepting  that  it 
had  but  one  opening,  but  now  as  stated,  it  has  two.  This  mine  is 
located  at  Dunlo,  and  operated  at  present  by  the  Berwind  White  Coal 
Company. 

Dunlo  Mine. — Is  located  at  Dunlo,  and  working  on  the  upper  coal 
seam  of  the  lower  coal  measures  E  Bed,  or  Lemon  Seam,  which  is 
above  w^ater  level,  and  worked  by  a  drift  opening.  The  ventilation  i?< 
pmduced  by  a  furnace  that  gives  a  fairly  good  current  of  air  which  \^ 
sufficient  for  the  number  of  men  employed  inside,  when  the  furnace  is 
properly  attended  to. 

Webster  No.  3. — Is  also  located  at  or  near  South  Fork.  The  mining 
town  is  called  Ehrenfeld,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  comfort- 
able houses  for  miners  in  the  St-ate,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  they 
are  just  as  comfortable  in  the  mines.  These  mines  are  kept  in  the 
very  best  sanitary  condition,  and  the  most  improved  methods  of  min- 
ing, hauling,  and  viaitila lion  have  been  a(l(q)((Nl.    They  have  also  in 
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use  in  the  mine  two  self-acting  inclines  to  drop  the  loaded  wagons 
down  from  the  higher  levels  to  the  lower  levels,  which  draw  up  the 
empty  wagons,  thus  doing  away  with  a  great  many  mules.  The  san- 
itary condition  of  the  mines  is  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  every  respect. 

Portage  Mines. — There  are  on  this  branch  nine  mines,  but  of  this 
number  only  four  have  done  much  work  during  the  last  year. 

Continental  No.  2  is  just  opening  up,  and  No.  1  has  done  very  little 
work  all  the  year.  Trout  Kun  Slope  has  not  been  in  operation  since 
July,  but  when  examined  last  was  found  to  be  in  a  pretty  fair  con- 
dition.   It  is  ventilated  by  a  fan. 

Caldwell  Mine  only  worked  a  few  men  a  part  of  the  time  during  the 
year,  therefore  was  not  examined.  Pearce  Brothers'  mine  was  the 
same;  having  done  very  little  work,  employing  only  a  few  men. 

Lukins  Slope. — This  mine  has  worked  fairly  well  during  the  year, 
and  has  been  examined  regularly  and  found  to  be  in  a  fairly  good  con- 
dition each  time.  This  is  a  slope  driven  down  on  the  pitch  of  the 
seam,  with  cross-headings  driven  off  every  320  yards  on  the  strike  of 
the  seam  or  level,  and  each  one  is  ventilated  separately  by  bridging 
the  air  over  the  main  slope,  and  forcing  it  by  a  fan  into  each  level. 
The  drainage  is  also  fairly  good. 

Anchor  Mine. — Is  a  drift  opening  ventilated  by  a  12-foot  fan.  The 
ventilation  here  on  my  last  examination  was  much  improved  since  my 
former  visits,  but  the  drainage  was  somewhait  defective,  requiring 
considerable  ditching  to  have  it  up  to  the  standard. 

Puritan  Shaft. — This  is  a  shaft  opening,  ais  its  name  indicates,  and 
is  rather  a  wet  mine,  making  quite  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which 
would  naturally  require  a  gTeat  deal  of  room  for  drainage  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  a  little  lacking  here.  The  ventilation  I  found  good  in 
every  part  of  the  mine  on  my  last  visit.  It  is  divided  into  two  splits, 
and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  third.  A  fan  produces 
the  ventilation  for  this  colliery.  Five  of  the  collieries  on  this  branch 
are  ventilated  by  fans. 

The  Ebervale  Mine  has  done  no  work  during  the  past  year. 

Benscreek  Mines. — There  are  five  collieries  operated  on  this  branch. 
Dysert  No.  2  is  one  of  the  old  mines  of  the  mountain,  and  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favor  as  a  model  mine,  as  all  of  them  are  gen- 
erally a  source  of  expense  to  the  operator,  as'  they  are  miserably 
drained  and  ventilated.  This  mine  is  connected  with  another  one 
about  one  mUe  further  up  the  run,  in  the  direction  of  the  rise  of  the 
coal,  which  gives  a  second  opening  to  it,  with  a  difference  in  level  of 
about  200  feet.  If  it  were  not  for  the  other  opening  with  its  difference 
of  level,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  could  run  the  mine  to-day 
without  going  to  an  enormous  expense  to  open  up  new  return  air-ways. 
As  it  is,  with  the  natural  advanta<;os  they  have  they  can  run,  but  I 
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am  soriy  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  well  ventilated  mine, 
partly  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  take  the  advantages  that  nature 
has  offered  them  to  assist  in  putting  their  mine  in  good  condition. 

Plane  Mine. — This  is  the  colliery  adjoining  the  Dysert,  and  is  also 
favored  with  natural  advantages  for  ventilation,  but  they  are  not 
utilized  as  they  should  be.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  not  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  it  ought  to  be.  I  hope  to  see  this  and  the  Dysert  mine  im- 
proved during  the  next  year. 

Columbia  Mine. — The  ventilation  of  this  colliery  is  generally  found 
in  good  condition,  although  pr-oduced  by  a  furnace,  as  they  keep  a  man 
especially  employed  to  look  after  it,  something  that  is  much  neglect- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  mines  which  use  furnaces  to  produce  ventila- 
tion, thus  causing  them  to  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  miner, 
as  it  is  only  an  makeshift  if  not  properly  attended  to. 

Sonman  No.  1. — Is  ventilated  by  a  fan,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
ventilation  here  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  by  any  means,  and  is 
another  illustration  of  the  mistake  made  in  not  opening  up  w^ork 
properly  to  enable  those  in  charge  to  ventilate  them  when  extensively 
mined.  The  fan  by  which  they  produce  ventilation  is  of  sufficient 
size  for  a  mine  twice  as  extensive  as  this  one,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  it  is  not  a  great  success,  on  account  of  so  much  leagage.  They 
do  not  get  over  one-fourth  of  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  it 
being  lost  by  passing  through  many  old  workings  that  are  very  difficult 
to  close  up,  only  at  an  enormous  expense,  which  could  have  been  saved 
if  the  mine  had  been  properly  opened  up  and  worked  in  the  first  place. 

Sonman  Shaft. — The  ventilation  of  this  mine  is  produced  by  an  18- 
foot  diameter  fan.  The  drainage  and  ventilation  is  good,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  much  impiroved  by  theereiction  of  the  new  fan,  which  was  put 
in  to  replace  a  lO-foot  fan  formerly  used  to  ventilate  with,  also  b}^  the 
making  of  larger  air-ways.  The  objectionable  part  of  this  plant  is  the 
hoisting  apparatus,  which  is  not  very  attractive,  and  I  believe  can  be 
made  more  substantial  and  safe.  I  recently  learned  that  the  whole 
of  the  outside  part  of  this  plant  is  to  be  remodeled  soon,  which  will 
add  greatly  to  its  appearance,  as  w^ell  as  to  its  general  safety. 

Sonman  No.  2  Mine.  The  ventilation  of  this  collieiy  is  veiy  defec- 
tive, and  with  their  present  methods  of  mining,  it  is  rather  doubtful 
if  la  50-foot  fan  would  force  ai.'  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  In  pass- 
ing air  through  mines  that  are  extensively  worked,  the  in-take  air-way 
must  be  kept  as  clear  from  doors  and  other  means  of  leakage  as  possi- 
ble, or  air  cannot  be  carried  to  the  face  of  the  work.  In  this  mine  the  air 
passes  no  less  than  7  or  8  doors  before  tlie  face  of  the  work  is  reached, 
also  a  number  of  other  openings  through  which  it  may  escape  in  case 
every  door  was  closed,  but  the  probability  is,  that  some  of  them  are 
open  every  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  therefoi-e  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  onpn  up  a  mine  so  that  n«'v  doors  will  be  required  b(^t\A-een  the  in- 
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going  cuiTent  and  the  return,  tlius  liaving  an  unbroken  air-way  to  the 
face  of  the  work.  The  drainage  is  pretty  fair,  but,  as  stated,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  improve  the  ventihition,  and  what  is  especially 
needed  is  a  better  system  of  mining. 

Lilly  Slope. — Is  located  at  Lilly,  and  operated  by  the  Lilly  Coal  Co. 
The  system  of  mining,  hauling  and  ventilation  here  is  on  the  most 
improved  system,  consequently  the  mine  is  in  good  condition  as  re- 
g\irds  drainage,  ventilation  and  general  safety. 

Cresson  Shaft. — This  is  the  deepest  shaft  in  the  district,  and  being 
below  all  the  other  mines  at  this  point,  there  is  a  large  body  of  water 
that  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  to  force  it  up  some  300  feet  requires 
considerable  power.  This  company  has  been  rather  unfortunate  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  head  frame  of  their  shaft  took  fire  and  was  de- 
stroyed. This  caused  several  months'  idleness  at  the  mine,  but  they 
started  up  again  on  November  23d,  with  an  improved  head-frame  and 
a  self-dumping  cage.  The  inside  arrangements  for  ventilating  have 
been  somewhat  neglected,  and  need  considerable  improving  to  be  in 
first-class  condition. 

Grallitzin  Slope. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  under-ground  plants  in  the 
district.  It  is  well  drained  and  ventilated,  and  very  nicely  arranged 
for  haulage.    The  mine  on  the  whole  is  in  very  good  condition. 

Gallitzin  Shaft. — This  colliery  was  idle  from  June  30th  until  about 
the  beginning  of  December;  therefore  has  not  been  examined  for 
some  time.  When  it  is  operated  regularly  I  found  the  ventilation 
in  good  condition,  but  on  my  last  examination,  before  it  shut  down, 
I  found  the  drainage  somewhat  defective  for  want  of  the  ditches  being 
cleaned.    The  mine  was  in  good  condition  otherwise  at  that  time. 

Bear  Eidge. — This  colliery  is  located  about  two  miles  up  the  Lilly 
Branch  from  the  town  of  Lilly.  The  ventilation  and  drainage  are  only 
fair;  the  former  needs  some  improvement.  They  talk  of  putting  up 
a  fan,  by  which  to  ventilate. 

Sterling  Mines  Nos.  8  and  9. — Are  located  at  Hasting  and  operated 
by  the  Hasting  Coal  Co.  These  are  large  operations  connected  under 
ground,  but  ventilated  separately — the  one  by  furnace,  and  the  other 
at  present  by  a  fan  which  has  just  been  put  in  to  replace  a  furnace. 
Both  mines  are  run  in  on  the  dip  of  the  coal,  and  hauling  is  done  by 
machinery,  the  endles  rope  system  being  used.  The  pumps  in  the 
mine  are  run  by  compressed  air.  The  ventilation  is  being  improved 
somewhat  by  the  erection  of  a  new  fan,  which  will  be  used  to  assist 
the  furnace.  I  believe  that  more  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
power  required  in  the  small  seams  of  coal  over  that  of  the  larger 
ones  to  produce  the  ventilation,  by  those  who  have  direct  charge  of 
the  mine  for*  the  operator.  As  in  the  case  of  these  mines,  twoi  good 
shafts,  and  two  first-class  furnaces  were  put  in,  but  were  found  to  be 
entirely  too  small  to  do  the  work.  The  size  or  heighth  of  coal  seam, 
2.5* 
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and  the  extent  of  tlie  workings  sihoiuld  be  taken  a  count  of  before  decid- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  power  required  for  ventilation,  so  as  not  to 
have  the  additional  expense  of  replacing  it  in  a  couple  of  years. 

The  system  of  mining  is  double  headings,  and,  as  stated,  the  haul- 
ing is  done  by  machinery,  and  pumping  by  compressed  air.  All  of 
which  help  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  mines.  There  are  em- 
ployed at  the  two  mines  582  persons,  inside  and  outside. 

Sterling  No.  10  Mine. — This  colliery  has  been  idle  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  ventilation  is  produced  by  furnace.  The  mine 
when  working  is  kept  in  good  condition. 

Sterling  Nos.  11,  12  and  13. — Are  new  operations,  and  in  Nos.  11 
and  12  they  have  put  in  large  and  powerful  furnaces,  which  will  no 
doubt  give  sufficient  power  to  ventilate  by  until  the  mines  are 
worked  out.  As  to  No.  13,  I  have  not  made  an  examination  there, 
as  they  have  not  yet  started  to  ship  coal.  The  drainage  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  two  former  mines  are  good,  and  their  general  safety 
as  well  looked  after  as  can  be. 

Benton  No.  1  Mine. — Is  located  at  Hastings.  The  ventilation  and 
drainage  was  good  when  examined  last,  although  it  is  a  difficult  mine 
to  force  air  throriigh  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  seam,  which 
is  about  three  feet  in  thickness  but  the  coal  is  of  \erj  good  quality. 

Benton  No.  2. — Is  located  at  Spangler  and  ventilated  by  furnace. 
The  seam  of  coal  here  is  thicker,  consequently  much  easier  ventilated. 
When  examined  last  I  found  the  drainage,  ventilation  and  general 
condition  of  the  mine  very  good. 

Oak  Ridge  Mine. — Is  located  at  Hastings.  The  ventilation  is  pro- 
duced by  furnace,  and  when  examined  last  was  found  to  be  in  good 
condition,  as  was  also  the  drainage  and  general  condition  of  the  mine. 

Hastings  Mine. — This  colliery  is  operated  by  the  Chest  Creek  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  but  has  been  idle  for  several  months.  There  are 
two  mines  here.  The  old  one  is  fast  working  out,  while  the  new  one 
is  opening  up  to  take  its  place.  There  are  152  coke  ovens  at  this 
plant.  The  new  mine  is  opened  up  on  the  most  modem  plan  of  min- 
ing, double  drift,  and  separate  splits  to  be  used  in  the  ventilation. 
Both  collieries  have  been  idle  since  last  July. 

Cymbria  Mine. — Is  located  near  Spangler,  and  also  near  Barns- 
boro.  This  mine  has  been  working  veiy  steadUy  during  the  past  yejir, 
giving  employment  to  85  or  90  miners.  The  ventilation  and  general 
condition  of  the  mine  is  good. 

Delta  Mine. — Is  located  near  Barnsboro,  Cambria  county,  and  is 
operated  by  the  Delta  Coal  Mining  Co.  This  colliery  has  practically 
done  nothing  since  September  first.  On  my  several  examinations  of 
the  mine,  I  found  it  to  be  worked  in  a  good,  practical  manner, 
althoiugh  the  ventilation  could  have  been  improved,  as  they  have  only 
a  temporary  furnace  to  ventilate  with,  but  they  contemplate  putting  in 
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a  fan,  which,  no  doubt  would  have  been  done  ere  this  if  the  mine  had 
been  in  operation. 

Spangler  Mine. — Is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Spang- 
ler,  having  started  up  about  IS'ovember  Ist  and  therefore  was  not  ex- 
amined. 

Lancashire  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  are  located  near  Barnsboro,  or  at  least 
the  two  former,  No.  5  being  near  Spangler.  The  two  latter  have  not 
done  much  work  during  the  year,  but  are  in  good  condition  now  for 
operation.  No.  3  has  been  worked  considerably  during  the  year. 
When  examined  last  it  was  found  in  fairly  good  condition  as  regards 
ventilation,  drainage  and  general  safety. 

EUora  mine  is  located  near  CarroUtown,  Cambria  county,  on  the 
branch  road  running  out  to  Spangler.  The  ventilation  here  is  pro- 
duced by  a  furnace,  which  they  promise  to  replace  by  a  fan,  as  it  is 
what  I  would  term  a  temporary  concern,  and  not  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  furnish  air  for  the  mine,  but  as  the  work  is  not  extensive,  it  sup 
plies  them  fairly  well  yet.  They  have  had  considerable  trouble  here 
through  meeting  with  local  swamps  in  the  coal  seam,  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  drain  the  water. 

Patton  mines  are  seven  in  number;  first, 

Patton  Nos.  1  and  2  Mines. — These  are  located  near  CarroUtown, 
the  coal  coming  to  the  main  line  by  way  of  Patton,  and  out  to  the 
Beech  Creek  road  over  the  Hastingsl  Branch  of  P.  R  K.  They  were 
opened  up  during  1893.  Their  condition  as  to  ventilation  is  excellent, 
each  being  provided  with  a  good  furnace.  They  are  also  well  drained. 
Their  general  safety  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Ashcroft  Mine. — This  colliery  began  shipping  coal  early  in  1893, 
and  has  been  running  very  steadily  ever  since,  a  part  of  the  time 
night  and  day.  The  ventilation  is  produced  by  a  small  furnace,  which 
will  have  to  be  replaced  very  soon  by  a  larger  one  or  by  a  fan,  as  the 
capacity  of  the  mine  is  now  beyond  that  of  the  furnace  to  supply  it 
properly  with  air.  I  expect  they  will  put  in  a  fan  here  in  the  near 
future. 

Columbia  Mine. — Is  another  operation  opened  up  during  1893. 
This  colliery  has  also  a  small  furnace,  w^hich  they  promise  to  have  re- 
placed at  once  by  a  fan.  The  ventilation  is  fairly  good  here,  consid- 
ering the  kind  of  furnace  they  have,  as  the  work  is  new  and  there  is 
not  a  great  distance  for  the  air  to  travel,  and  in  addition,  the  seam  of 
coal  is  of  pretty  fair  heighth,  which  gives  them  a  good  sized  air- way  if 
driven  reasonably  wide. 

New  Pardee  Mine. — This  colliery  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  new 
town  of  Patton,  and  is  fairly  well  ventilated  and  drained,  but  will 
soon  be  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  fan  to  replace  the  furnace. 

Flanigan  Run  mine  is  operated  by  the  Patton  Coal  Co.  This  is  the 
mo«t  extensive  operation  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  Patton  district. 
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Tke  ventilation  and  drainage  here  was  in  pretty  fair  condition  when 
examined  last,  except  in  one  heading,  where  they  had  neglected  to  put 
up  a  door  to  close  off  a  cut-through;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  mine  will  very  soon  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  and 
therefore,  will  require  a  larger  furnace,  or  a  fan. 

Moshanon  Mine. — This  colliery  is  opened  up  on  the  Hastings  branch, 
about  three-(inarters  of  a  mile  beyond  Patton,  and  the  coal  is  sliipi>ed 
by  the  Beecli  Creek  road.  Those  in  charge  here  have  erected  a  good 
sized  furnace,  which  will  no  doubt  furnish  sufficient  air  for  some 
time,  if  it  is  properh^  attended  to.  The  drainage  of  the  mine  is  also 
very  fair  up  to  the  present  time. 

Alpha  Mine. — Is  located  near  Barnsboro.  It  is  a  new  opening,  hav- 
ing shipped  onh'-  4,000  tons  of  coal  during  the  year.  I  have  not  yet 
examined  the  inside  workings,  as  the  mine  was  not  in  operation  when 
I  made  my  last  visit  there.  It  is  their  intention  to  put  in  a  fan  to 
ventilate  with. 

Dean  Nos.  3  and  4  Mines. — These  mines  are  located  on  the  branch 
mnning  from  Cresson  to  Coalport.  There  is  a  coke  plant  of  88  ovens 
here,  but  the}-  have  been  idle  all  the  year,  and  the  coal  has  been 
shipped  to  market.  These  collieries  are  connected  under  ground,  but 
are  ventilated  separately,  No.  3  by  furnace,  and  No.  4  by  fan.  Tlie  first 
is  an  old  mine.  Nearl}^  all  the  work  now  being  done  in  it,  is  robbing 
of  pillars  and  heading  stumps.  The' ventilation  of  No.  4  is  in  fair  con- 
dition. The  drainage  is  not  very  good,  and  is  very  difficult  to  im- 
prove, as  the  strata  above  the  coal  is  very  open  and  in  wet  weather 
the  mine  takes  in  a  large  quantitj^  of  water — more  than  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  drains. 

The  Ambsbury  mine  which  this  company  has  been  operating,  has 
not  worked  any  for  over  ten  months. 

Patton  mine  is  located  about  tw^o  miles  above  Coalport  on  the 
Cresson  &  Coalport  branch  railroad.  The  opening  which  is  being 
operated  at  present  is  a  new  one,  the  operators  having  abandoned  the 
old  opening  which  was  opened  at  the  highest  point  of  their  coal  tract 
which  necessitated  an  incline  to  drop  the  coal  down  to  the  railroad. 
Tlie  new  one  is  operated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  co'al  tract,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  plane.  The  arrangements  for  A^entilating  in  the 
new  mine  are  not  yet  completed.  They  only  employ  about  18  miners 
here  as  yet. 

Ingleside  mine  is  located  south  of  Johnstown  about  five  miles,  and 
is  located  on  the  Somerset  &  Cambria  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroad,  and  operated  by  the  Johnson  Company  and  supplies  their 
mills  at  Johnstown.  It  is  ventilated  by  a  fan,  and  is  in  good  condi- 
tion in  every  respect. 

Krebbs  Mine. — This  colliery  is  epprated  by  the  Lister  Coal  Co..  and  i« 
located  about  two  mih:^s  north  of  Somerset  town  on  the  Somerset  & 
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Cambria  branch,  of  the  B.  &  O.  K.  R.  The  seam  of  coal  mined  here 
is  the  or  what  is  known  in  Johnstown  as  the  Cement  seam,  wMch 
has  been  worked  there  for  over  40  jearsi  for  supplying  the  rolling: 
mills.    The  general  condition  of  the  mine  is  good. 

Beth.el  Mine. — Is  also  located  on  the  Somerset  &  Cambria  bran<'k 
of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  is  operated  by  the  Bethel  Coal  and  Coke  Co, 
Part  of  the  coal  mined  here  is  used  to  supply  the  engines  on  this  roiad, 
the  balance  is  shipped  to  market.  Tlie  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  good 
and  general  condition  all  that  can  be  expected. 
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SEVENTH  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT. 

(ALLEGHENY,  WASHINGTON  AND  BEAVER  COUNTIES.) 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with,  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  May  15, 
1893,  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  to  you  my  annual  re- 
port as  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines  of  the  Seventh  Bituminous  district 
for  the  year  1893. 

The  coal  trade  in  this  section  has,  since  the  general  depression  and 
disan'angement  in  business,  been  very  dull  and  unprofitable,  both  to 
miners  and  operators,  but  the  falling  off  of  production  is  not  as 
serious  by  any  means  as  we  expected. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  at  their  last  meeting,  took  a  por- 
tion of  territory  from  this  district  and  included  the  same  in  a  new 
district  composed  mainly  of  the  mines  adjacent  to  the  Youghiogheny 
river.  By  taking  the  territory  included  within  the  boundary  line  of 
the  district  as  at  present  arranged,  and  comparing  the  output  of  coal 
for  the  years  1892  and  1893,  we  find  a  decrease'  in  production  for  the 
latter  year  of  about  259,000  tons;  while  there  would  appear  to  have 
been  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and 
about  the  mines  of  about  860.  The  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced 
per  life  lost  is  less  than  that  of  last  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  non-fatal  injuries,  and  while  we  deejjly  deplore  this 
increase  in  the  loss  of  human  life  and  personal  injuries,  yet  it  is  just 
what  we  had  anticipated,  for  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
very  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines  of  this  section 
who  are  incompetent  to  detect  or  to  guard  against  the  ordinary  dan- 
gers surrounding  the  miners'  occupation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
fatalities  and  personal  injuries  are  numerous;  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  instruct  them  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  secure  their  own 
safety,  because  they  are  unable  to  speak  our  language  and  very  few 
of  them  try  tot  learn  it,  for  in  very  many  cases  they  are  only  here  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  then  returning  to 
their  native  countries  to  live  upon  the  money  earned  in  American 
mines  and  exported  to  foreign  lands.  But  where  such  people  are  em- 
ployed in  our  mines,  common  humanity  should  be  a  sufiicient  incentive 
for  the  parties  employing  them  to  use  more  than  ordinary  efforts  to 
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protect  tkeir  lives  and  limbs  while  so  employed.  The  i)v^Y3ii\.mg 
idea  entertained  by  a  large  number  of  people,  to  the  effect  that  a 
person  who  has  never  before  seen  a  coal  mine,  can  be  turned  loose  in 
one  and  in  a  few  weeks  become  a  skilful  miner,  is  a  fallacy;  for  we 
have  learned  by  experience  that  it  requires  years  of  practice  before 
a  man  can  arrive  at  proficiency  in  coal  mining. 

The  niumber  of  deaths  cavisi'd  by  falls  of  coal,  roof  and  slate,  was 
19,  and  the  evidence  clearly  indicated  that  8  of  that  number  lost  their 
lives  because  they  were  incompetent  to  recognize  the  danger  and  knew 
not  what  course  to  pursue  to  secure  their  own  safety,  and  C  or  7  of 
the  others  were  accidents  which  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
care.  A  large  proportion  of  the  non-fatal  accidents  were  also  due  to 
incompetency  and  lack  of  carefulness.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to  as- 
certain, it  would  appear  that  9  wives  and  18  orphans  were  deprived  of 
husbands  and  father  by  the  above  fatalities,  but  four  of  the  wives  and 
12  of  the  orphans  are  residents  of  foreign  countries.  There  are  a 
number  of  provisions  in  the  new  Mining  Law  which  will,  beyond 
doubt,  be  conducive  to  the  better  health  and  safety  of  our  under- 
ground workers,  notably  the  clause  wherein  it  is  provided  that  only  a 
certain  number  of  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  same 
air-current.  This  will  necessarily  cause  a  great  improvement  in  the 
ventilation  of  some  of  the  mines,  and  we  trust  it  w^ill  be  the  means 
of  causing  some  of  our  mine  officials  and  operators  to  adopt  a  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  air-currents  without  the  use  of  a  multitude  of 
doors  which  causes  a  constant  disarrangement  of  the  ventilation 
such  as  we  find  in  a  large  number  of  the  mines  at  the  present  time. 
I  regret  to  say  that  this  serious  defect  is  quite  as  prominent  in 
most  of  the  mines  recently  opened,  as  in  the  older  operations,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  more  expensive  than  a  judicious  system  of  air- 
bridges and  plenty  of  air- ways  w^ould  be. 

The  provisions  requiring  that  in  all  mines  where  explosive  gas  has 
been  detected,  every  working'  place  must  be  examined  each  morning 
before  the  men  are  permitted  to  enter  to  their  work,  will,  I  feel  as- 
sured, be  the  means  of  preventing  some  accidents  from  falls  of  slate 
and  roof,  from  the  fact  that  the  persons  making  the  inspection  will 
obser^^e  any  danger  which  may  exist  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
workings,  and  can  report  to  the  mine  foreman  just  where  his  presence 
is  needled  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  men  under  his  cai^. 

Speaking  of  the  Act  of  May  15,  1893,  as  a  whole,  I  think  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  that  the  law  is  nearly  as  complete  as  it  wa3 
j)0fssible  to  make  it  and  that  we  will  need  no  further  revision  of  the 
Bituminous  ^Mining  Law  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  brief  description  of  the  general  condition  of  each  mine  is  giA'en 
in  its  proper  place  in  this  report.    Included  in  this  desci  ipi ion.  is 
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given  lilt'  lUDnber  of  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation  in  each  mine 
(when  last  measured).  This  and  the  number  of  persons  emph)ye.d  in 
the  diti'erent  mines  (which  number  of  employes  can  be  obtained  from 
tiie  tables)  being  compared,  will  aiTord  to  the  reader  an  opportunity 
to  judge  ((f  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  niines'  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

1  have  also  described  briefly  the  circumstances  ainder  which  each 
fatal  accident  occun^ed.  The  usual  statistical  tables  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  order  as  part  of  this  report,  all  of  which  is  respectfully 
siU)miUed  for  your  consideraiiou. 

Yours  respectively, 

JAMES  BLICK. 

Total  production  of  run  of  mine  coal  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs., .  .  4,435,41G 


Total  production  of  tons  of  coke,    3,000 

Number  of  mines  in  district,   68 

Number  of  employes  inside,   8,697 

Number  of  employes  outside,    701 

Total  number  of  persons  employed,    9,398 

Number  of  persons  killed  in  and  about  the  mines,   21 

Number  of  nomfatal  injuries,    44 

Number  of  wives  made  widows  by  above  fatalities,   9 

Number  of  orphans  from  same  cause,    18 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  life  lost,   211,210 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  life  lost,    44'8 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  person  injured,  ....  100,805 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  non-fatal  injury,   214 

Number  of  horses  and  mules  in  use,   564 

Number  of  steam  boilers  in  use,    121 


Cause  of  Accidents. 
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Description  and  General  Condition  of  the  Mines  in  the 
Seventh  District  During  the  Year  1893. 

Mines  on  and  Near  the  Monongakela  River. 

Bellwood. — This  mine  was  in  operation  only  for  about  three  months 
during  the  year.  When  last  inspected  the  workings  were  found  in 
a  fairly  good  condition.  Quantity  of  air  passing  through  the  work- 
ings, 33,700  feet  per  minute,  this,  being  about  the  average  capacity 
of  the  ventilating  furnace. 

Street's  Run. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine,  the  ventilation  in 
some  parts  of  the  workings  was  rather  below  the  requirements; 
air  in  circulation  9,800  feet  per  minute.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit 
the  mine  was  only  being  operated  for  about  three  hours  each  morn- 
ing, after  which  the  furnace  was  not  fired,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
ventilation  being  less  in  volume  than  usual. 

Mrst  Pool. — This  mine  is  now  being  developed  very  extensively,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  district. 
The  workings  are  ventilated  in  four  sections  or  air  splits;  but  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation  is  not  sufficient,  however,  this  defect 
will  be  overcome  forthwith  by  displacing  the  present  ventilator  by  a 
much  more  powerful  one.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation  when  last 
measured,  33,000  feet  per  minute.  The  haulage  is  done  by  the  head 
and  tail  rope  system,  branch  ropes)  being  operated  to  three  dilferent 
sections  of  the  mine,  all  of  w^hich  are  working  very  successfully. 
Becks  Run  and  Hays  Street  Run  isTo.  2  and  3  Mines  have  been  idle 
throughout  the  year,  but  are  expected  to  resume  operations  in  the 
near  future. 

Walton. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine  I  found  that  the  details  in 
management  necessary  to  insure  the  efficient  ventilation  of  the 
workings  were  not  receiving  proper  attention.  The  entries  w^ere 
being  driven  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air  current  and  quite  a  number 
of  the  room  pillars  w^ere  not  cut  through  at  the  proper  distance,  and 
besides,  large  volumes  of  air  passing  direct  fi'om  the  inlet  to  the  re- 
turn air-w^ay,  which  should  have  deen  conveyed  through  the  w^orking 
parts  of  the  mine.  I  have  been  informed  since,  that  the  above  de- 
fects no  longer  exist  and  that  the  mine  is  now  in  good  condition. 
Quantity  of  air  passing  at  the  outlets  33,000  feet  per  minute. 

Knox\411e. — This  is  a  small  operation  employing  at  the  present  time 
about  16  persons.  The  product  is  sold  in  the  neighborhood  for  do- 
mestic use.  The  condition  of  the  mine  is  not  of  the  best  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  there  was  no  fire  in  the  furnace,  consequently  very 
little  air  was  passing  through  the  w^or kings.  It  is  only  in  the  winter 
months  that  they  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  bring  the 
mine  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Law. 
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Ormsbj. — Is  in  reasonably  good  condition;  quantity  of  air  passing 
ait  tlie  outlet  31,900  feet  per  minute,  the  same  being  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed to  face  of  workings. 

Castle  Shannon. — The  condition  of  this  mine  is  improved  since  my 
last  report.  They  have,  during  the  year,  erected  a  small  furnace 
which  will  produce  about  22,000  feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  as  not 
more  than  100  men  are  employed,  this  volume  of  air  is  sufficient  if 
properly  distributed. 

Mines  on  the  Little  Saw  Mill  Run  Railroad. 

Enterprise. — On  each  visit  made  to  this  mine  during  the  year  the 
workings  were  found  to  be  well  ventilated  and  I  saw  no  cause  for 
complaint,  in  any  respect,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mine. 
Quantity  of  air  in  circulation  when  last  measured  127,500  feet  per 
minute. 

Venture. — This  mine  is  not  in  good  condition,  the  ventilation  is 
very^  defective,  and  judging  from  the  conditions,  it  would  seem  that 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  men  are  a  matter  of  very  small  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  management.  The  defect  in  the  ventilation 
is  of  long  standing.  After  having  written  a  number  of  letters  re- 
questing that  the  matter  receive  attention,  and  receiving  no  assur- 
ance that  any  improvements  were  under  consideration,  I  then,  early 
in  the  past  year,  notified  the  parties  interested  that  further  delay 
would  not  be  tolerated  and  that  action  would  be  taken  against  them 
unless  they  took  immediate  steps  to  remedy  the  matter  complained  of. 
After  delaying  action  as  long  as  possible  by  pretending  to  entertain 
doubts,  as  to  the  proper  location  for  a  new  ventilator,  they  finally' 
ordered  a  new  fan  to  be  built  (and  I  understood  that  the  fan  was  built 
and  ready  for  shipment  in  a  few  w^eeks,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
it  since).  In  the  meantime  they  have  been  pretending  to  build  the 
foundation  for  the  fan  and  boilers  and  have  enlarged  the  shaft  at 
which  the  fan  is  to  be  placed.  All  this  has  been  going  on  for  the  past 
nine  months  and  to  me  it  is  very  plain  that  while  appearing  to  act 
there  is  neverthelessi  a  well  developed  scheme  of  proeraistination  to 
evade  the  law  as  long  as  possible,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
persons  employed  in  the  mine  are  at  the  present  time,  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time  past,  working  in'  an  impure  atmoisphere  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  health  and  safety.  We  profess  to  have  at  least  a  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  mining  matters,  and  of  the  time  necessary  to  ac- 
complish a  certain  amount  of  work  and  will  express  a  very  decided 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  fan  could  have  been  put  in  operation 
and  been  forcing  air  through  the  mine  in  less  than  three  months  from 
the  time  it  was  ordered  to  be  built.  Quantity  of  air  at  the  inlets 
when  last  measured  19,000  feet  per  minute,  and  by  reason  of  the 
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large  aim  of  old  workings  adjacent  to  the  main  roadways,  the  above 
volume  of  air  is  not  more  than  sufficient,  in  the  summer  season,  to 
keep  such  roadways  free  from  noxious  gases,  and  in  a  fit  condition  for 
traveling,  to  say  nothing  about  the  working  parts  of  the  mine;  and  it 
would  appear  from  present  indications  that  the  advent  of  a  bountiful 
supply  of  pure  air  in  this  mine  is  not  yet. 

Fox. — The  ventilation  in  this  mine  is  far  below  the  requirements  in 
the  summer  season,  but  in  cold  weather  nature  operates  in  favor  of 
the  ventilating  furnace  and  a  fair  current  is  produced.  I  have  made 
a  very  urgent  demand  upon  the  operator  to  provide  a  more  powerful 
ventilator  before  next  spring  and  he  has  promised  to  do  so.  On  my 
last  visit  to  the  mine  I  observed  that  the  entries  were  being  driven 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  air-current;  also'  that  several  rooms  were 
turned  away  ahead  of  the  air- way.  This  is  the  usual  mode  of  proced- 
ure and  it  seems  hard  to  abandon  old  customs,  but  I  informed  the 
mine  foreman  that  such  iiroceedings  would  not  be  tolerated  here- 
after. 

Mines  on  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad. 

Idlewood. — On  my  last  visit  I  measured  13,000  cubic  feet  of  air  pL'r 
minute  passing  in  the  return  air-way,  but  only  about  one-half  of  this 
quantity  reaches  the  extreme  end  of  the  workings.  The  roadways  are 
generally  wet  and  muddy.  The  mine  has  been  operated  veiy  irreg- 
ularly throughout  the  year. 

Grant. — Is  not  in  very  good  condition.  In  some  parts  of  the  mine 
I  observed  that  the  air-currents  were  not  properly  conducted  forward 
to  the  face  of  the  workings,  hat  Avere  allowed  to  escape  to  the  return 
air-way  by  leakage  through  the  imperfect  doors  and  stoppings.  The 
roadways  are  also  wet  and  muddy.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation,  12- 
900  feet  per  minute. 

Fort  Pitt. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  mine  it  was  found  in  good  con- 
dition with  a  volume  of  15,400  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing  through 
the  workings. 

Cherry^ — Is  in  pretty  good  order,  excepting  in  one  section  of  the 
workings,  which  I  found  were  driven  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air- 
currents.  They  are  now  opening  into  a  new  territory  of  coal  near  to 
the  mine  entrance  and  in  the  near  future  most  of  the  coal  will  be 
mined  from  this  point.  Quantity  of  air  produced  by  furnace  in  the 
old  mine,  when  last  measured,  15,750  feet.  The  new  development  is 
well  supplied  with  ventilation  produced  by  a  small  shaft  and  fire 
basket  which  will  answer  the  purpose  until  a  permanent  appliance 
can  be  provided. 

Champion. — In  tli(^  early  part  of  the  year  the  ventilation  in  this 
mine  was  below^  the  re(iuirements,  but  they  have  since  built  a  new  fur- 
nace which  has  cousidtM-ably  iinj)roved  matters.    On  my  last  visit  I 
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found  the  conditions  favorable.  Air  in  circulation,  17,820  feet  per 
minute. 

Nickel  Plate. — Tliey  have  sunk  a  shaft  at  the  face  of  the  mine  and 
liaA^e  erected  a  furnace  to  produce  the  ventilation,  so  that  they  have 
now  discarded  the  fan  as  a  ventilator.  The  fan  which  they  have  had 
in  use  has  given  very  poor  siatisfaction  for  some  time  past,  but  the 
reason  of  this,  was  that  it  was  too  small  to  produce  the  necessary 
volume  of  air  when  running  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed,  and  be- 
cause of  its  construction  being  so  frail  and  imperfect,  it  could  not  be 
run  at  a  high  speed  without  constant  danger  of  breakage  and  the 
consequent  suspension  of  the  ventilation.  I  haA^e  not  3^et  had  an  op- 
portunity to  test  the  capacity  of  the  new  furnace,  but,  judging  from 
the  depth  of  the  shaft  and  brick  stack — which  depth  is  140  feet — 
and  from  the  surrounding  conditions  which  will  all  be  favorable  for 
some  time  to  come,  I  should  suppose  that  it  will  produce  about  55,000 
feet  of  air  per  minute. 

Black  Diamond. — This  mine  has  changed  hands  during  the  past 
year  and  is  now  in  much  better  condition  than  formerly.  Quantity 
of  air  in  circulation,  8,000  feet  per  minute. 

Midway. — The  old  mine  is  abandoned  and  they  are  now  opening  up 
a  new  field  of  coal  on  the  North  side  of  the  railroad.  At  the  time  of 
my  last  visit  only  a  few  men  were  employed  driving  entries.  Gren- 
eral  condition  of  mine  was  satisfactory.  Quantity  of  air  in  circula- 
tion, 10,000  feet  per  minute. 

Primrose. — The  condition  of  this  mine  was  favorable  when  last  in- 
spected, they  were  at  that  time  making  preparations  to  erect  several 
air-bridges  with  the  intention  of  ventilating  the  workings  in  sections, 
and  of  removing  as  many  doors  as  possible  from  the  mine.  Quantity 
of  air  passing  at  the  outlet,  33,600  feet  per  minute. 

Jumbo. — At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  they  were  sinking  a  shaft  at 
the  face  of  the  mine.  This  shaft  wdll  be  used  as  an  inlet  for  the  air- 
current,  and  will  enable  them  to  ventilate  the  mine  in  sections,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  an  inflow  of  pure  air  directly  at  the  point 
\Ahere  operations  are  in  progress.  Hitherto  the  ventilation  in  the 
main  part  of  the  mine  has  been  conducted  around  the  workingsi  in 
one  current,  which  is  a  great  defect  in  a  large  mine,  and  when  this 
S3^stem  is  once  established,  it  generally  takes  some  time  to  get  the 
mine  in  such  a  condition  as  will  admit  of  a  change.  Air  in  circula- 
tion when  last  measured,  60,480  feet  per  minute. 

Brier  Hill. — Is  in  very  favorable  condition,  all  parts  of  the  mine 
being  well  ventilated.  A  new  ventilating  furnace  has  been  erected 
during  the  past  year  which  is  gi\dng  very  good  results.  Quantity  of 
air  in  circulation  when  last  measured,  52,640  feet  per  minute. 

Laurel  Hill. — Is  not  in  very  good  condition.  The  terTitory  formerly 
operated  by  this  mine  is  now  being  worked  by  the  No.  4  shaft,  ^ind  all 
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the  workings  of  No.  1  are  now  confined  to  a  new  coal  field,  Soutliwest 
of  tlie  old  mine.  This  coal  field  is  reached  by  passing  tluougli  tke 
main  tunnel  of  an  old  mine  which  was  abandoned  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  They  have  sunk  a  shaft  at  the  face  of  the  present  work- 
ings which  is  used  as  an  inlet  for  the  air-current,  and  they  will  also 
put  stairs  in  the  shaft  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  an  escape- way  in  case 
of  necessity.  The  coal  bed  at  this  point  is  very  undulating  and  good 
drainage  can  only  be  obtained  with  some  difiiculty,  consequently  the 
roadways  are  oftentimes  wet  and  muddy.  Quantity  of  air  passing  at 
the  outlet,  when  last  measured,  30,000  feet  jjer  minute,  but  the  distri- 
bution of  this  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings  was  not  very  satis- 
factory. 

Willow  Grove. — The  general  condition  of  this  mine  is  favorable. 
I  found  the  workings  pretty  well  supplied  with  fresh  air,  except- 
ing one  section  where  the  in-take  air-current  had  to  pass  through 
old  workings  before  passing  the  men,  causing  it  to  be  mixed  with 
black  damp.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation,  when  last  measured,  39,- 
000  feet  per  minute. 

Star. — Is  in  rather  better  condition  than  formerly,  but  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  There  are  only  a  few  men  employed 
at  the  present  time.  Nearly  all  the  coal  owned  by  the  present 
operator  is  mined  out  and  furthei''  extensions  into  the  adjoining  coal 
fields  will  become  necessary,  otherwise  the  mine  will  be  abandoned  in 
the  near  future.  Air  in  circulation  at  face  of  mine,  6,500  feet  per 
minute. 

National. — The  ventilation  in  this  mine  is  produced  by  the  heat  of 
the  boiler  fires,  assisted  by  exliaust  steam  from  the  pumps.  In  the 
winter  this  produces  plenty  of  air,  but  in  the  summer  season  the 
power  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good  sweeping  air-current,  and  I 
have  sugested  that  a  fan  or  furnace  be  provided.  Air  in  circulation, 
when  last  measured,  12,000  feet  per  minute. 

Oak  Ridge. — At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  the  ventilation  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  was  below  the  requirements,  but  they  were  at  that 
time  driving  'a;  new  entr^^  for  a  return  air- way  which  would  shorten 
the  distance  from  the  workings  to  the  ventilating  furnace,  also  give  a 
much  larger  area  for  the  air-current  to  pass  through,  which,  when 
completed,  should  have  the  effect  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
total  volume  of  air  produced.  Wlien  last  measured,  the  quantity  of 
air  passing  in  the  return  air-ways  was  10,800  feet  per  minute. 

Boyd. — Is  in  reasonably  good  condition,  excepting  that  a  number 
of  the  men  were  still  using  crude  oil  direct  from  the  oil  well,  the 
fumes  from  which  contaminated  the  air-current  to  an  injurious  extent. 
Quantity  of  air  produced,  when  last  measured,  13,800  feet  per  minute. 

Mansfield  and  Erie. — ^TSHien  last  inspect(Hl  was  found  in  very  bad 
condition.    The  part  of  the  mine  where  most  of  the  men  were  work- 
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ing  was  left  almost  entirely  without  ventilation.  Tlie  reason  of  this 
was,  I  suppose,  because  it  would  require  the  expense  of  providing  a 
door  and  a  boy  to  attend  to  it,  before  the  air-current  could  be  con- 
ducted to  the  working  places,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  manager  may  have 
thought  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  brilliant  piece  of  economy  in  saving 
the  above  expense  thus  leaving  the  men  to  battle  for  a  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  I  also  observed  that  crude  oil, 
from  the  oil  wells  was  being  freely  used  for'  lighting  purposes. 
Hitherto  not  more  than  about  50  or  60  persons  have  been  employed 
inside,  but  at  the  present  time  they  employ  nearly  80  men,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  furnace  is  only  about  9,000  feet  of  air-current  per 
minute,  which  is  not  sufficient  for  the  above  number  of  miners.  I 
gave  the  mine  manager  to  understand  very  distinctly  that  the  kind  of 
management  above  described  would  not  be  tolerated. 


Mines  on  the  Chartiers  Valley  Railroad. 

Mansfield  No.  2. — After  great  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement, the  condition  of  this  mine  has  been  brought  up  to  a  health- 
ful state.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  at  the  face  of  the  mine  as  an  inlet 
for  air,  and  new  air-ways  have  been  made  and  a  new  ventilating  fan 
provided.  The  size  of  fan  is  18  feet  diameter  and  10  feet  in  width 
with  two  large  side  inlets.  The  makers  claim  that  its  safe  average 
speed  is  about  150  revolutions  per  minute.  At  present  it  is  run  about 
90  revolutions,  producing  at  that  speed  100,000  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
with  a  water  gauge  of  2^  inches,  which  is  a  pressure  of  13  pounds  to 
the  square  foot  of  air-way,  showing  that  the  horse-power  expended  on 
the  ventilation  is  39.4.  In  the  near  future  another  shaft  will  be  sunk 
at  the  face  of  the  workings.  This  shaft  will  be  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  territory  from  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  will  be  used  as  a  sec- 
ond inlet  for  the  ventilation.  This  will  probably  admit  of  an  increased 
volume  of  air-current  without  increase  of  water  gauge,  but  on  account 
of  the  large  area  of  ox>erations  and  the  long  distance  the  air  has  to 
travel,  a  high  ventilating  pressure  will  always  be  required  to  maintain 
the  necessary  volume  of  air. 

Nixon. — Is  in  good  condition.  Several  brick  air-bridges  have  been 
erected  with  a  view  of  splitting  the  air-current  and  to  dispose  of  as 
many  doors  as  possible.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation  40,000  feet  per 
minute. 

Leasdale. — Is  in  reasonably  good  condition.  Air  in  circulation, 
9,000  feet  per  minute. 

Summer  Hill. — At  the  time  of  my  last  inspection  of  this  mine  I 
measured  37,600  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing  through  the  main  in- 
take air-wny,  and  an  average  of  10,000  foet  per  minute  at  the  face  of 
the  butt  entries.    General  condition  is  reasonably  good. 
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Bower  Hill. — This  mine  has  not  been  in  operation  for  several 
months  past,  but  the  workings  were  in  good  condition  when  last  in- 
spected.   Quantity  of  air  in  circulation  37,360  feet  per  minute. 

Bridge ville. — The  Aenlilation  in  this  mine  is  all  right  during  the 
winter  months,  but  is  defective  in  the  summer  season.  I  have  re- 
quested the  operators  to  provide  a  more  powerful  ventilating  appara- 
tus so  as  to  obtain  sufficient  air-current  to  keep  the  workings  in  a 
healthful  condition  during  the  summer  months,  when  more  coal  is 
mined  than  at  any  other  time.  They  use  two  fire  baskets  to  produce 
the  ventilation,  each  of  them  producing  about  5,000  feet  per  minute. 

Hastings  Slope. — This  mine  is  not  in  very  good  condition,  as  the 
A^entilation  is  not  up  to  the  requirements.  I  also  found  several 
rooms  turned  away  in  advance  of  the  air-current,  contrary  to  law.  I 
liave  suggested  that  they  sink  a,  shaft  at  the  face  of  the  mine  to  be 
used  as  an  inlet  for  air,  and  it  is  also  necessaiy  that  this  shaft  be 
sunk  for  an  escape-way,  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  comjjly  wdth 
the  law  by  making  a  second  passage-way  from  the  present  traveling 
shaft  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  but  the  arrangements  as  above  sug- 
gested can  be  made  with  very  little  expense,  as  only  a  veiy  shallow 
shaft  would  be  needed.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation,  when  last 
measured,  8,000  feet  per  minute. 

Boon. — Is  in  fairly  good  order,  but  they  have  not  mined  much  coal 
for  several  months.    Air  in  circulation  24,000  feet  per  minute. 

Allison. — The  condition  of  this  mine,  w^hen  last  inspected,  was  very 
favorable,  all  parts  of  the  workings  being  fairly  well  supplied  witli 
fresh  air  w^hich  is  produced  by  the  use  of  a  large  tire-basl^et.  When 
last  measured  there  were  15,000  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing 
through  the  mine. 

EnteiTDrise  No.  2. — Most  of  the  entries  in  tliis  mine  are  being  driven 
to  the  dip  and  a  number  of  the  w^orlving  places  are  very  wet  The 
water,  as  a  rule,  comes  from  the  roof,  which  makes  it  very  dis^igree- 
able  for  the  workmen.  This  water  pmbably  comes  from  the  old  work- 
ings of  an  abandoned  shaft  mine  which  was  operated  in  the  adjoining 
property  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  the  present  woikings  are  several 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  ^vorkings  of  the  old  mine.  I  believe 
it  is  the  intention  in  the  near  future  to  drive  to,  and  tap  the  old  works 
and  pump  the  water  out.  The  ventilation  is  good;  quantity  of  air 
]mssing  through  the  mine,  15,000  feet  per  minute. 

North  Western.— Tills  is  a  new  shaft  opening,  located  near  Bridge- 
ville.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  mine  was  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. The  coal  at  this  point  is  only  a  few  feet  below  water  level,  and 
when  they  began  to  drive  entries  and  to  work  rooms,  there  was  no 
ventilation  whatever  in  the  mine  and  no  provision  would  seem  to 
have  been  contemplated  to  procure  any  kind  of  a  ventilating  ap- 
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paratus,  until  I  called  the  attentioii  of  the  manager  to  the  serious 
condition  of  the  mine  atmosphere.  A  small  fan  of  very  limited  capac- 
ity was  finally  erected  and  set  in  operaition,  but  not  until  after  the 
men  had  worked  for  some  time  in  a  very  impure  atmosphere  which 
was  unfit  to  sustain  animal  life  with  any  degree  of  health  or  comfort. 
At  the  present  time  the  workings  are  in  reasonably  fair  condition. 
Quantity  of  air  produced  by  the  small  fan,  about  15,000  feet  per 
minute. 

Morgan. — They  have  provided  a  ventilating  fan  of  the  Guibal 
pattern,  16  feet  in  diameter,  wliicli  is  giving  very  favorable  results. 
Before  this  fan  was  erected,  the  ventilation  was  produced  by  a  fire- 
baisket  and  exhaust  steam  from  the  pumps,  and  the  air-current  was 
not  sufficient;  but  since  the  fan  has  been  in  operation  there  is  no 
lack  of  air  in  any  part  of  the  mine,  neither  will  there  be,  providing 
the  details  inside  the  mine  are  properlj^  attended  to.  Air  in  circula- 
tion, when  last  measured,  26,000  feet  per  minute.  This  is  a  new  open- 
ing and  the  workings  are  not  very  extensive,  consequently  the  fan  is 
only  driven  to  about  one-third  of  its  capacity. 

Standard. — This  is  also  a  new  opening.  Operations  were  begun 
a  little  over  one  year  ago.  Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  16  foot 
diameter  fan  made  by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Company.  The  mine  when 
last  inspected  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  Quantity  of  air 
in  circulation  48,000  feet  per  minute. 

Creedmoor  Shaft. — This  is  a  new  shaft  opening.  They  commenced 
to  mine  coal  a  little  over  one  year  ago.  The  ventilation  is  produced 
by  a,  fan  16  feet  diameter  and  8  feet  wide  and  is  intended  to  be  driven 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  the  condition 
of  the  mine  was  favorable,  with  a  good  sweeping  air-current  passing 
through  the  workings.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation  60,000  feet  per 
minute. 

Ridgway  Bishop. — The  condition  of  this  mine,  when  last  inspected, 
was  satisfactory,  all  parts  of  the  workings  being  well  supplied  with 
ventilation.  Quantity  of  air  passing  into  the  mine,  38,800  feet  per 
minute,  which  is  produced  by  a  fan  which  was:  erected  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  Size  of  fan  18  feet  diameter  and  9  feet  wide. 
This  is  a  high  speed  fan  and  can  be  driven  safely  up  to  160  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  only  driven  to  about 
50  revolutions. 

Laurel  Hill  No.  2. — 1  inspected  this  mine  on  April  21st  and  found 
that  the  air-current  at  the  face  of  the  mine  was  not  moving  with  suf- 
ficient velocity  to  keep  the  workings  in  a  safe  and  healthful  condition. 
Most  of  the  entry  workings  were  giving  off  small  quantities  of  ex- 
plosive gas.  I  examined  the  doors  and  stoppings  along  the  main  air- 
ways and  found  them  badly  out  of  repair  and  a  large  quantity  of  air 
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which  should  have  been  conducted  to  the  face  of  the  mine,  was  pass- 
ing direct  from  the  intake  to  the  return.  I  directed  the  mine  foreman 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  to  see  that  the  air  was  properly 
conducted  to  tlie  working  places,  also  to  see  that  the  ventilating  fans 
were  kept  running  at  as  high  a  rate  of  speed  as  would  be  consistent 
with  safety.  I  also  notified  the  oi)erator  shortly  after,  that  the  two 
small  fans  in  use  were  not  capable  of  producing  the  volume  of  air 
required,  and  advised  that  they  be  displaced  with  one  large  fan.  (I 
also  advised  that  a  large  fan  be  provided  when  the  second  small  one 
was  placed  in  position  about  two  years  ago,  but  it  appears  that  other 
advice  was  tendered  to  the  eifect  that  two  small  ventilators  would  be 
equal  in  results  to  one  large  one,  and  the  cost  would  be  much  less, 
but  w^hen  put  into  practice,  this  presumption  was  found  to  be  wide 
of  the  mark,  a  fact  well  understood  by  persons  with  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mine  ventilation.)  On  June  10th  I  was 
notified  of  a  man  having  been  killed  and  another  seriously  injured  by 
an  explosion  of  gas  (a  full  description  of  this  explosion  will  be  found 
in  the  accident  list).  At  this  time  I  made  a  very^  minute  examination 
of  all  parts  of  the  mine,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  that  since 
my  previous  visit  a  4  foot  steam  line  had  been  laid  from  the  boilers 
on  top  of  the  shaft  down  to,  and  along  the  main  in-take  air- way  into 
the  body  of  the  mine  and  there  connected  to  a  dilh'  engine  which  was 
being  used  to  haul  the  cars  from  a  deep  swamp  into  the  main  entry. 
The  heat  from  this  steam  line  had  raised  the  temperature  in  this  in- 
take air- way  to  about  128  deg.  which  caused  almost  a  complete  stag- 
nation of  the  air-curr-ent  in  that  section  of  the  mine.  I  also  found 
that  several  of  the  entries  had  just  been  driven  to  a  fault  which  was 
giving  off  large  volumes  of  explosive  gas,  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
one  section  of  the  mine  being  very  near  the  explosive  point.  Why  the 
inside  manager  should  be  so  lacking  in  ordinary  judgment  as  to  coun- 
tenance such  folly,  and  permit  the  mine  to  be  brought  into  such  a 
dangerous  condition,  is  more  than  I  can  underst-and.  Probably  pres- 
sure may  in  some  cases  be  brought  to  bear  from  without  which  may 
cause  a  person  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  but  when  such 
action  is  liable  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  em- 
ployes and  the  security  of  the  mine,  he  should  in  such  cases  (if  neces- 
sary) firmly  and  absolutely  decline  to  be  governed  thereby.  As  soon 
as  I  observed  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  workings  I  ordered  the 
steam  to  be  turned  off  the  line  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  men  from 
the  section  of  the  workings  where  gas  was  being  generated  in  dan- 
gerous quantities.  I  also  immediately  notified  the  owner  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  had  found  the  mine,  and  he  at  once  ordered  that 
operations  should  cease  until  the  temperature  of  the  main  road  should 
cool  down,  that  the  ventilation  be  restored  and  the  workings  put  In 
safe    condition.    He   also   gave  orders    for   a    20    foot  Guibal 
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fan  lo  be  provided  fortliwith.  After  mining  had  been  suspended  for 
two  weeks  I  again  examined  the  mine  and  found  that  a  great  deal 
of  repairing  had  been  done  in  the  shape  of  erecting  new  doors  and 
stoppings  and  a  good  current  of  air  was  passing  the  face  of  the  work- 
ings and  all  places  were  found  free  from  standing  gas,  and  I  reported 
that  the  mine  was  then  in  a  reasonably  safe  and  healthful  conditiom, 
and  that  mining  could  be  resumed  without  further  delay.  Quantity 
of  air  in  circulation  at  this  time,  30,400  feet  per  minute.  Ini  July, 
operations  were  again  suspended  for  lack  of  trade  and  the  mine  waiS 
idle  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  20- 
foot  fan  has  been  placed  in  position  and  is  ready  for  use  when,  needed. 

Laurel  Hill  No.  4. — On  my  last  ^isit  to  this  mine,  there  was  plenty 
of  air  passing  through  the  workings,  but  the  main  air-way  was  in  very 
poor  condition  and  needed  considerable  repairing.  Some  of  the  road- 
ways are  also  very  wet  and  muddy.  Air  in  circulation,  60,000  feeft  per 
minute. 

Mines  on  the  P,  0.  &  Y.  Railroad. 

Pan  Handle. — This  is  a  new  opening,  only  commenced  a  few  months 
ago,  and  as  yet  they  have  done  nothing  inside  beyond  entry  driving. 
I  inspected  the  mine  once,  and  found  the  conditions  favorable.  The 
ventilation  is  produced  by  a  15-foot  diameter  fan,  but  the  erection  of 
this  fan  was  not  complete  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Essen  No.  1  is  not  in  very  good  condition.  The  ventilation  is 
rather  below  the  requirements,  but  they  are  now  making  preparations 
to  erect  a  more  powerful  fan  so  that  the  above  defect  will  be  removed 
in  the  very  near  future.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation  23,220  feet  per 
minute. 

Beadling. — They  have  sunk  a  new  shaft  which  is  used  for  the  men 
to  travel  into  and  out  of  the  mine,  and  as  an  inlet  for  the  air  current, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  last  ^i^sit,  they  were  driving  a  second  paissage- 
way  to  connect  from  the  traveling  shaft  to  the  face  of  the  mine.  A 
great  many  improvements  are  necessary  to  bring  the  condition  of  this 
mine  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  mining  law.  The  ventilatioai 
is  far  below  the  requirements,  and  it  is  imperative  that  something  be 
done,  without  delay  to  increase  the  flow  of  air-current  in  the  mine 
workings.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation,  when  last  measured,  24,600 
feet  per  minute. 

Pittsburgh  Fuel  No.  2. — This  is  a  new  opening  commenced  about 
one  year  ago.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  mine  was  in  very 
bad  condition.  It  would  seem  that  the  parties  in  authority  had  no 
idea  that  ventilation  wa:s  an  imperative  necessity  in  the  operation  of 
a  coal  mine,  and  when  they  found  that  men  could  not  mine  coal  with- 
out being  supplied  with  air  to  breathe,  even  then,  judging  from  their 
way  of  procedure,  they  did  not  consider  that  a  second  air-way  was 
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neoessiarj,  but  went  ou  to  develop  the  mine  by  diiving  all  single  en- 
tnes  and  turning  rooms  up  close  to  the  face  of  the  entries  as  quickly 
as  there  waiS  sufficient  space  for  them  to  be  opened.  Probably  they 
had  got  a  notion  into  their  heads  that  the  air-current  should  pass  in 
and  then  pass  out  by  the  same  route.  On  one  occasion  I  went  to  the 
mine  and  found  every  miner,  with  five  or  six  exceptions,  working  in 
rooms  opened  under  the  conditions  above  described,  and  in  the  entries 
in  advance  of  such  rooms,  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  which  would 
destroy  the  strongest  constitution  in  a  very  short  time.  Under  such 
conditions  I  did  as  the  law  directs,  viz:  Ordered  the  men  working  in 
such  places  to  cease  work  until  ventilation  was  conducted  to  their 
working  places.  On  my  last  visit  the  ventilating  current  was  being 
conducted  around  the  mine  much  better  than  formerly,  but  the  con- 
ditions were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Quantity  of  air  passing  into 
the  mine  about  12,000  feet  per  minute,  which  is  produced  by  a  small 
furnace. 

O.  I.  C. — When  last  inspected  this  mine  was  found  in  very  good  con- 
dition, excepting  that  some  of  the  room  pillars  were  not  cut  through 
at  the  proper  distances.  Quantity  of  air  passing  to  the  furnace  20,000 
feet  per  minute. 

Essen  'Nos.  2  and  3. — The  No.  2  mine,  when  last  inspected  was  in 
very  poor  condition,  the  ventilation  being  far  below  the  requirements, 
and  what  little  air  was  passing  was  not  being  properly  conducted  to 
the  face  of  the  w^orkings.  The  ventilation  in  No.  3  mine  was 
also  found  very  defective.  Thr  fan  at  this  mine  is  not  capable  of 
producing  sufficient  air  to  properly  ventilate  the  workings  of  the  one 
mine,  yet  part  of  the  air  current  produced,  has,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, been  diverted  to  the  workings  of  Xo.  2,  causing  the  condition 
of  both  mines  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  very  unhealthful.  They 
are  now  making  preparations  to  erect  a  fan  at  No.  2  mine.  Quantity 
of  air  produced  by  the  fan  now  in  use,  about  30,000  feet  per  minute,  but 
if  all  the  air  was  conducted  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  the  above 
quantity  would  be  considerably  less.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  a  great  improvement  is  needed  before  the  demands  of  the  new 
mining  law  will  be  satisfied. 

Federal. — This  mine  resumed  operations  last  spring,  after  a  shut 
down  of  sevei'al  years.  On  ray  first  visit  the  ventilation  was  A'ery 
defective,  but  tlirv  have  since  provided  a  fan  which  will  at  the  present 
tiuK^  produce  about  38,000  feet  of  air  per  minute.  This  fan  will  also 
be  used  to  ventihite  one  section  of  the  Essen  Xo.  3  mine,  as  soon  as 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  that  end.  Both  mines  are  connected 
and  the  ventilation  can  be  divided  without  any  detriment  to  the  one, 
and  with  much  benefit  to  the  other. 
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Federal  Spring. — When  last  inspected  was  found  in  pretty  good 
order,  excepting  that  the  volume  of  air  passing  the  face  of  the  mine 
could  be  increased  by  repairing  imperfect  doors  and  stoppings,  and 
giving  a  little  more  attention  to  the  details  in  general.  Quantity  of 
air  in  circulation  17,600  feet  per  minute. 

Beachmount. — Was  in  reasonably  fair  condition  when  last  inspected. 
Ventilation  is  provided  by  a  fan,  the  capacity  of  which  is  about  20,000 
feet  per  minute. 

Hickman. — On  my  last  visit  I  found  several  places  being  worked 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  air-currents.  In  all  other  respects  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable.  Quantity  of  air  in  circulation  29,000  feet  per 
minute. 

Moon  Bun. — This  mine  is  located  at  Moon  Run  and  is  the  only  mine 
that  is  opened  on  the  Moon  Bun  railroad.  The  workings  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  mine  is  located  in  the  centre  of  a  large  tract  of  valuable 
coal  property  and  is  destined  to  become  a  large  producer  in  the  near 
future.  The  outside  arrangements  are  very  complete  and  permanent, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  coal  can  be  handled  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  labor.  The  future  developments  inside  will  very  probably  be  con- 
ducted on  the  three-entry  system,  so  as  to  obviate  the  use  of  doors  and 
to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  air-current  to  the  face  of  the 
workings.  At  presents  the  ventilation  is  produced  by  furnace  power. 
The  total  volume  of  air  in  circulation,  when  last  measured,  was 
66,000  feet  per  minute,  but  at  the  present  time  quite  a  number  of  doors 
are  in  use,  consequently  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  air  passing  at 
the  furnaces  does  not  reach  the  face  of  the  workings. 

Beach  Cliff  and  Montour. — These  mines  are  on  the  Montour  Bun 
railroad  and  are  both  in  a  very  favorable  condition.  Quantity  of  air 
in  circulation  in  each  mine,  when  last  measured,  30,000  and  42,500 
feet  per  minute  respectively.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  neither  of 
the  mines  were  in  operation  and  very  little  coal  had  been  mined  for 
several  months  past. 

Mines  West  of  the  Allegheny  Biver. 

Pine  Creek. — When  last  inspected,  I  observed  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  air-currents  were  lost  through  imperfect  doors  and  stop- 
pings before  it  reached  the  face  of  the  workings,  consequently  the 
velocity  of  the  current  near  the  face  of  some  of  the  entries  was  not  as 
great  as  it  should  have  been.  Quantity  of  air  passing  into  the  mine 
32,800  feet  per  minute. 

Glenshaw. — Is  at  the  present  time  employing  fewer  than  ten  per- 
sons, consequently  it  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Hite. — Is  in  fairly  good  condition.  Quantity  of  air  passing  through 
the  workings,  when  last  measured,  15,000  feet  per  minute. 
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Breckenridge. — On  each  visit  made  to  this  mine  its  condition  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory.    Air  in  circulation  13,000  feet  pei'  minute. 

Natrona. — Is  also  in  good  condition.  Each  part  of  the  mine  receives 
a  good  supply  of  air-current.  Quantity  of  air  passing  through  the 
workings,  18,000  feet  per  minute. 

Freeport. — This  is  a  new  mine  opened  during  the  past  year.  They 
have  not  as  yet  employed  more  than  about  fifteen  men  at  any  one  time. 
Its  condition,  when  inspected,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  There  was 
very  little  air-current  in  any  part  of  the  mine,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  artificial  means  employed  to  produce  ventilation.  The  mine 
is  idle  at  the  present  time  and  has  been  so  for  several  months  past. 

Description  of  Fatal  Accidents  for  the  Year  1893. 

Silvoi  Barbero,  mule  driver,  age  18  years,  single,  was  fatally  injured 
in  the  Moon  Run  mine  on  January  27th.  He  died  three  days  after  the 
accident.  This  was  his  first  day  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  mule  driver 
in  the  mine,  and  he  was  in  company  with  another  driver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  work  and  the  roadways,  before 
acting  alone.  When  passing  from  a  cross-entry  into  the  main  entry 
he  went  forward  to  open  a  door,  and  after  the  trip  had  passed  through 
he  again  ran  forw^ard,  either  intending  to  pass  the  cars  or  to  jump  on 
the  same  to  ride  out,  and  in  doing  so  went  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
entry,  where  the  space  between  the  cars  and  side  was  very  narrow, 
and  he  was  caught  between  the  cars  and  entry  pillar,  crushing  his 
body  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  death  as  above  stated.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trip,  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  deceased  had  not  taken  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  road- 
way at  this  point,  or  otherwise  he  thought  that  he  could  get  on  the 
cars  before  reaching  the  narrow  place. 

David  Lombard,  miner,  age  18,  single,  was  killed  by  fall  of  slate  in 
his  working  place  in  the  Montour  mine,  on  February  14.  This  man 
was  a  stranger  to  coal  mining,  he  only  having  worked  in  the  mine 
a  few^  weeks,  but  he  was  in  company  with  a  practical  miner.  They 
were  working  in  a  room  with  an  open  end,  and  the  deceased  was 
mining  under  a  very  dangerous  broken  piece  of  slate  next  the  open 
side  of  the  room.  This  slate  should  have  been  taken  down  or  a  prop 
set  up  to  support  it.  The  man  himself  was  not  competent  to  detect 
or  guard  against  the  danger  and  his  butty  seems  to  have  made  no 
effort  to  protect  him,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  permitted  him  to 
work  in  such  danger,  while  he  himself  was  working  in  a  safe  part  of 
the  room.  The  danger  could  easily  have  been  seen  and  guarded 
against  with  ordinary  care,  and  the  man's  death  was  due  to  the  other 
miner's  carelessness. 

eToseph  Rolbicke,  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Boon  mmv  on  Marcli  0th. 
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by  a  fall  of  horse-back  roof  in  his  working  place.  This  room  had  not 
been  worked  for  several  months  and  the  man  had  only  worked  in  it 
a  few  hours  before  he  was  killed.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that 
there  were  no  props  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  the 
mine  foreman  had  been  in  the  room  and  ordered  the  man  to  take  the 
slate  down.  If  this  had  been  done,  or  if  props  had  been  set  to  support 
it,  then  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred.  The  mine  foreman 
should  have  seen  that  the  slate  w^as  taken  down,  or  otherwise  he 
should  have  ordered  the  man  out  of  the  place  until  the  timbers  were 
supplied  him,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  a  room  has  been 
standing  so  long,  extra  care  is  needed  to  avert  accidents  when  com- 
mencing to  w^ork  it  again.  The  deceased  left  a  widow  and  five  or- 
phans in  Germany. 

Edward  Carrick,  a  colored  miner,  age  28,  single,  was  killed  by  fall 
of  slate  in  the  Federal  Spring  mine,  on  March  30.  This  man  was 
working  in  a  room  and  it  would  appear  that  he  was  working  in  a  very 
careless  manner,  giving  no  heed  whatever  to  the  surrounding  danger, 
otherwise  he  would  have  detected  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  over- 
hanging slate  which  was  cut  loose  on  all  sides  by  slips  in  the  strata, 
and  which  were  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  a  portion  of  it  had 
fallen  down  some  time  previously,  which  of  itself  should  have  been  a 
warning  of  impending  danger. 

Angelo  Zuphitti,  an  Italian  miner,  age  26,  was  fatally  injured  in 
the  Essen  No.  1  mine,  by  a  fall  of  slate,  on  April  22d,  and  died  in  the 
hospital  on  May  4th.  Two  Italians  were  working  together  in  a  room 
which  was  driven  about  to  its  destination,  and  they  had  been  told  by 
the  mine  foreman  to  finish  loading  the  car  they  had  in  the  room  and 
then  to  quit  the  place.  Instead  of  mining  the  coal  necessary  to 
finish  loading  the  car  at  the  face  of  the  room,  they  went  back  about 
40  yards  along  the  roadway,  and  commenced  to  take  some  broken  coal 
from  the  room  pillar,  giving  no  heed  to  the  fact  that  this  broken  coal 
was  the  only  support  for  a  large  mass  of  broken  slate  immediately 
above  it  and  extending  partly  across  the  roadway.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  when  the  coal  fell,  the  slate  fell  with  it,  istriking  the  deceased 
with  such  force  as  to  cause  death  as  above  stated.  The  men  had  only 
been  in  the  country  a  few  wrecks  and  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
the  dangers  of  coal  mining. 

Jacob  Schuster,  miner,  age  65,  was  killed  by  fall  of  slate  in  the 
Castle  Shannon  mine  on  May  6.  This  man  was  taking  out  a  room  pil- 
lar and  the  piece  of  slate  which  fell  upon  him  was  disconnected  from 
the  surrounding  strata  by  a  natural  slip  or  separation.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  old  man  knew  of  the  danger,  for  there  were  indications 
that  he  was  in  the  act  of  setting  a  prop  when  the  slate  fell  upon  him, 
but  he  made  the  fatal  mistake  in  that  he  did  not  set  props  under  the 
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treacherous  slate  as  soon  as  lie  took  the  coal  from  under  it,  for  it  was 
very  evident  that  he  had  been  working  in  extreme  danger  for  some 
hours  previously  and  that  he  only  commenced  to  set  the  props  after  he 
per(  (nved  the  roof  giving  way  above  him. 

W  ui.  Scott,  a  colored  miner,  age  about  47,  single,  was  instantly 
killed  by  fall  of  roof  and  slate  in  the  Willow  Grove  mine  on  May 
9th.  This  man  was  also  engaged  in  taking  out  a  room  pillar,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  the  roof  had  caved  in  close  up  to  face  of  coal,  and  the 
deceased  was  mining  coal  from  under  the  edge  of  the  overhanging 
loose  roof  without  having  taken  the  precaution  to  set  props  for  safety. 
He  had  not  been  long  working  in  this  manner  when  a  large  piece  of 
roof,  weighing  nearly  a  ton,  fell  upon  him  with  above  result.  An  ac- 
cident under  such  circumstances  was  inevitable. 

John  Marks,  miner,  age  22,  single,  was  killed  by  fall  of  slate  in  the 
Mansfield  No.  2  mine  on  May  22.  The  piece  of  slate  w^hich  fell  on  him 
was  about  six  feet  by  four  feet  by  five  inches.  It  was  e\T['dent, 
from  an  examination  of  the  room,  that  tlie  man  was  working  in  a 
very  careless  manner,  there  being  a  large  mass  of  loose  slate  still 
hanging  in  a  dangerous  condition  near  the  face  of  the  room  and  not 
a  prop  beneath  it  for  support.  If  the  man  had  given  an}^  attention 
whatever  to  his  own  safety  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
recognizing  the  fact  that  he  was  working  in  extreme  danger. 

Peter  Zuntini,  an  Italian  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Beachmount  mine 
on  June  2d,  by  fall  of  horse-back  roof  measuring  6  feet  by  4  feet  by 
18  inches.  There  seems  to  have  been  one  prop  set  under  this  loose 
piece  of  roof  at  its  extreme  end,  farthest  from  the  face  of  room,  but 
the  roof  gave  way  to  a  natural  slip  close  to  the  face  of  coal  and  the 
prop  was  thrown  out  of  position.  The  roof  in  this  particular  room 
was  of  an  exceedingly  treacherous  nature,  requiring  much  care  on  the 
part  of  the  miner  in  order  to  keep  himself  safe,  but  there  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  ordinary  care  used.  Very  probably  the  man  was 
not  competent  to  detect  or  to  use  the  proper  means  to  guard  against 
the  danger,  otherwise  he  must  have  been  very  careless  to  risk  his  life 
under  such  a  mass  of  loose  roof  with  only  one  prop  set  under  it  for 
protection.  So  far  as  any  information  could  be  had,  about  the  time 
he  was  last  seen  alive,  would  indicate  that  he  must  have  been  dead 
several  hours  before  being  discovered  by  the  mine  foreman  when 
making  his  regular  daily  visit  to  the  working  places. 

Alexander  Morrow,  miner,  was  fatally  injured  by  explosion  of  gas 
at  the  Laurel  Hill  No.  2  mine  on  June  9th.  He  died  in  the  hospital 
next  day. 

Hem  y  Ceryrollis,  miner,  was  also  seriously  injured  by  the  same  explo- 
sion. On  VAX  visit  to  the  mine  the  day  following  the  accident.  I  found 
that  the  gas  was  ignited  on  No.  1  butt  entiT  at  No.  7  room  parting.  I 
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also  found  that  the  man  who  had  examined  this  part  of  the  mine  in 
the  morning  did  not  possess  a  certificate  of  competency  entitling  him 
to  act  as  fire-boss,  and  I  naturally  supposed  that  the  man  was  incom- 
petent to  detect  gas,  and  at  once  inquired  of  the  mine  foreman  why  he 
had  employed  him  for  that  purpose.  His  excuse  was  that  one  of  his 
regular  fire  bosses  had  left  him  without  notice  and  that  he  was  only 
employed  temporarily  until  a  man  with  a  certificate  could  be  obtained. 
In  order  to  test  the  man's  knowledge  of  gas  I  took  him  into  a  place 
containing  gas  and  told  him  to  take  the  safety  lamp  and  see  if  he 
could  detect  its  presence,  and  the  moment  there  was  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  gas  in  the  lamp  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  thus  dis- 
proving my  supposition.  Upon  further  inquiry  I  found  that  he  ex- 
amined this  part  of  the  mine  about  4.15  A.  M.  and  that  the  explosion 
occurred  at  7  A.  M.,  fully  one  hour  after  some  of  the  men  in  this  same 
entr\^  had  gone  into  their  working  places.  The  man  said  that  he 
found  small  quantities  of  gas  at  the  face  of  No.  1  and  2  entries,  and  at 
the  face  of  No.  7  room  (this  room  was  driven  in  about  60  yards  from 
the  entry  and  wa»  standing  at  a  clay  vein  or  fault,  but  was  not 
being  worked  at  this  time).  He  also  said  that  he  placed  a  danger 
signal  on  the  entry  about  fifty  yards  outside  of  the  gas,  and  that  he 
saw  the  men  who  were  working  in  the  entry  and  reported  to  them 
that  he  had  found  a  little  gas  in  their  working  place,  telling  them  not 
to  take  their  open  lights  beyond  the  danger  signal,  but  to  use  safety 
lamps  inside  of  that  point,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  lamps  for 
that  purpose.  This  conversation  occurred  on  top  of  the  shaft  about 
two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  after  making  the  examination  of  No.  1 
and  2  entries  and  adjacent  rooms.  About  15  minutes  after  this  conver- 
sation when  the  men  were  going  to  their  w^ork  they  fired  the  gas  on 
the  entry  at  No.  7  room  and  about  50  yards  outside  of  the  danger  sig- 
nal, a  long  distance  from  either  point  where  gas  was  reported  to  have 
been  found  in  the  morning.  When  the  gas  was  fired  on  the  entry, 
the  flame  passed  into  and  ignited  that  which  had  accumulated  at  the 
face  of  No.  7  room,  but  fortunately  it  did  not  pass  to  the  face  of  the 
entry  or  the  explosion  would  likely  have  been  much  more  serious,  for 
without  doubt  there  was  a  much  larger  volume  of  explosive  mixture 
accumulated  at  the  entry  face  at  this  time  than  was  found  there  in  the 
morning.  Now,  the  question  naturally  presents  itself,  how  did  the 
gas  accumulate  at  the  place  where  it  was  ignited  between  the  time 
the  fire  boss  made  his  examination  and  the  time  the  men  went  to  their 
vfork?  I  observ^ed  upon  investigation,  that  the  roof  had  fallen  in  on 
the  entry  at  No.  7  room,  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  roof  about  18  inches 
deep  above  the  roof  coal,  which  at  this  point  measures  five  feet  six 
inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  a  person  walking  upright  along  the 
ontrA',  with  an  open  light  on  his  head  would  ignite  anv  f>-ns  which 
might  have  accumulated  in  the  ni^^ve  cavity.  I  also  found  several 
27* 
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small  feeders  of  gas  coming  in  and  near  to  the  hole  where  the  roof  had 
fallen.  I  could  find  no  accumulation  of  fire  damp  at  this  point  while 
the  air-current  was  circulating  in  its  proper  course,  but  I  found  that 
when  the  ventilation  was  cut  off  for  a  short  time,  quite  a  volume  of 
gas  would  collect  there.  By  a  reference  to  the  sketch  submitted  here- 
with, it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  doors  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  workings,  either  of  which  if  left  open,  would  cut  off  the  ven- 
tilating current  for  the  time  being,  and  I  very  strongly  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  one  of  those  doors  had  been  left  open  by  some  one  going 
through  it  to  his  work  after  the  fire  boss  had  made  his  examination, 
or  that  the  ventilating  fans  had  not  been  kept  running  at  their  proper 
speed.  The  doors  were  forced  out  of  place  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion, so  that  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  they  would  close  by 
gravity  previous  to  the  explosion  or  not,  but  judging  from  the  care- 
lessness which  seemed  to  be  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
side of  the  mine  at  this  time,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  one  or  more 
of  the  doors  were  in  such  condition  that  when  pushed  open  they  would 
remain  in  that  position  until  closed  by  some  one.  At  this  time  Xos. 
1,  2,  9  and  10  butt  entries  were  passing  through  a  fault,  which  fault 
was  throwing  off  large  volumes  of  explosive  gas,  and  a  number  of  the 
rooms  and  face  entries  were  also  passing  through  clay  veins  and  giv- 
ing off  fire-damp  very  freely.  The  mine  foreman  had  since  my  visit 
of  a  few  weeks  before,  allowed  the  ventilation  to  become  so  disar- 
ransred  that  the  current  of  air  passing  the  face  of  the  mine  was  not 
sufficient  to  dilute  and  carry  off  the  gas  as  fast  as  it  was  being  gen- 
erated at  the  face  of  the  working  places,  consequently  there  was  ex- 
treme danger  hanging  over  the  employes  who  worked  in  those  parts 
of  the  mine  where  explosive  gas  w^as  being  generated.  Either  a  lack 
of  common  judgment  in  mining  matters  or  a  display  of  gross  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  management  was  shown  in  allowing  the  mine 
to  be  in  such  an  unsafe  condition. 

Stoung  ReBerty,  a  Polish  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Boon  mine  by 
falling  slate  on  June  20th.  I  was  informed  by  the  mine  foreman  that 
he  was  in  this  man's  room  shortly  before  the  accident,  and  that  he 
saw  the  danger  and  told  the  man  to  take  the  slate  down,  and  that  he 
made  preparations  to  do  so,  but  afterwai'd  disregarded  the  order  and 
continued  to  work  under  the  loose  slate,  and  finally  it  fell  upon  him 
with  the  above  result.  The  man  had  only  worked  in  the  mine  a  few 
weeks  and  knew  nothing  of  the  danger,  or  how  to  protect  himself 
therefrom.    He  was  22  years  of  age,  and  single,  so  far  as  known. 

Blaz  Toucar,  a  Hungarian  miner,  was  killed  by  fall  of  slate  in  Essen 
No  3  mine  on  June  21st.  The  piece  of  slate  which  fell  upon  him 
measured  7  feet  by  4  feet  by  10  inches,  and  wns  encircled  by  a  natural 
slip  which  disconnected  it  from  the  adjacent  strata,  but  the  danger 
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could  have  been  detected  and  the  slate  made  secure  by  ordinary  care. 
The  man  had  one  prop  set  under  the  loose  slate  which  was  insuffi- 
cient and  would  appear  to  have  been  set  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

The  prop  was  either  accidently  knocked  out,  leaving  the  roof  free 
to  fall,  or  else  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  weight  of  the  slate.  This  man 
had  worked  in  the  mine  for  several  years,  but  the  general  condition 
of  his  working  place  would  indicate  that  he  was  incompetent  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  dangers  connected  with  mining  in  this  district, 
or  that  he  was  careless  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  own  safety.  He 
left  a  widow  and  four  orphans  in  Austria. 

Joseph  Sickorski,  miner  boy,  age  14,  was  killed  by  fall  of  coal  in 
Mxon  mine  on  July  26.  This  boy  was  working  in  a  room  pillar  with 
his  father,  and  the  little  fellow  was  undermining  the  coal  from  two 
loose  ends  to  a  clay  vein,  while  the  father  was  preparing  a  blast  in  the 
coal  immediately  above  where  the  boy  was  working.  As  soon  as  the 
coal  was  bore  in  to  the  clay  vein,  it  was  left  without  support,  and  two 
lumps  of  coal,  one  about  1,600  pounds  and  the  other  about  100  pounds 
suddenly  fell,  the  smaller  piece  striking  the  boy  on  the  head  causing 
instant  death.  The  accident  was  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  father 
in  not  setting  a  sprag  under  the  coal  to  prevent  it  from  falling  while 
the  boy  was  working  under  it. 

Henry  C.  Fredrick,  miner,  age  38,  leaves  a  widow  and  two  orphans, 
was  killed  by  fall  of  slate  in  the  Mckle  Plate  mine  on  August  26th. 
The  mine  was  not  in  operation  at  this  date,  but  the  deceased  went 
into  his  working  place  about  noon  to  load  an  empty  car  that  was  left 
in  his  room  on  the  previous  evening.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  fired 
a  shot  the  day  before  on  the  gob  side  of  his  room,  which  had  dislodged 
the  coal  and  also  broke  the  overlying  slate  to  a  slip  which  destroyed 
its  connection  with  the  surrounding  strata,  leaving  it  entirely  without 
support,  and  it  seems  that  the  man  was  either  taking  the  coal  from 
under  this  loose  slate  to  load  his  car,  or  that  he  was  sitting  down  di- 
rectly beneath  it  when  it  fell  upon  him.  The  position  of  the  body 
when  found  would  indicate  the  latter.  Why  the  man  should  be 
either  working  or  sitting  down  in  such  glaring  danger  is  beyond  my 
comprehension  and  his  mind  must  have  been  occupied  with  other 
matters,  or  he  was  grossly  careless;  however  it  must  be  said  that  the 
general  condition  of  his  room  bore  evidence  of  skill  and  care. 

Victor  Petroskie,  a  Polish  miner,  who  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
orphans,  was  killed  in  Essen  mine  on  September  7th,  by  fall  of  roof 
coal.  The  deceased  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  taking  out  props 
from  under  the  roof  coal  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  down 
preparatory  to  loadinj?  it  in  the  cars,  and  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  his  partner,  the  man  first  took  out  the  props  nearest  to  the 
fnce  of  the  coal  and  then  went  under  the  loose  roof  coal  and  com- 
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menced  to  take  out  the  back  timbers,  and  while  doing  so,  the  coal  fell 
upon  him  with  the  above  result.  The  accident  occurred  in  a  room 
pillar,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  man  was  taking  out  the  timbers 
would  indicate  either  that  he  was  not  competent  to  be  entrusted  with 
this  kind  of  work,  or  that  he  was  very  careless  in  regard  to  his  own 
safety. 

Joseph  Shincote,  a  Hungarian  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Pine  Creek 
mine,  on  October  13th  by  fall  of  roof.  It  would  appear  that  the  man 
knew  of  the  danger  and  was  in  the  act  of  setting  a  prop  for  protection 
when  the  roof  fell  upon  him.  The  working  place,  in  general,  was 
found  in  good  condition  and  the  accident  seems  to  have  been  purely 
accidental. 

William  Bates,  miner,  age  36,  leaves  widow  and  one  orphan,  was 
fatally  injured  by  fall  of  slate  in  the  Mansfield  No.  2  mine  October 
19th,  and  died  November  1st.  This  man  was  taking  down  a  piece  of 
loose  slate  at  the  face  of  an  entry,  and  w^as  standing  in  front  of  a  full 
car  which  prevented  him  from  stepping  back  out  of  reach  of  the  fall- 
ing slate,  consequently  part  of  the  slate  fell  upon  him. 

Orazis  Franzosi,  an  Italian  miner,  was  fatally  injured  by  fall  of  coal 
and  slate  in  Essen  No.  3  mine,  on  November  14th,  and  died  two  days 
afterward.  There  were  two  Italians  working  in  a  room;  they 
had  fired  two  shots  in  the  coal  which  had  broken  beyond  the  under- 
cutting, and  they  then  lay  down  under  the  broken  coal  to  undermine 
the  same,  and  as  soon  as  they  cut  to  the  powder  break,  both  coal  and 
slate  suddenly  fell  down  upon  Ffanzosi,  crushing  his  legs  and  body  in 
a  fearful  manner.  If  they  had  set  sprags  under  the  broken  coal  for 
protection  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred,  but  the  proper  thing 
to  have  done  was  to  first  undermine  the  coal  and  then  if  found  neces 
sary,  blast  it  down  afterward;  but  they  had  only  worked  in  the  mines 
about  two  weeks  and  knew  nothing  whatever  about  mining  or  of  the 
dangers  connected  therewith. 

Francizlk  Glowacki,  a  Polish  miner,  age  30,  leaves  widow  and  two 
orphans  in  Austria,  was  killed  in  the  Beadling  mine  by  a  fall  of  slate 
on  November  30.  This  man  and  his  butty  were  making  a  cut  through 
in  their  room  pillar  a  few  feet  back  from  the  face  of  their  room.  They 
had  driven  this  cut  through  a  distance  of  about  4  feet  the  previous 
day,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  accident  they  had  done  no  work  be- 
yond drilling  a  hole  and  firing  a  blast  which  did  not  dislodge  the  coal. 
It  appears  that  the  men  went  back  to  see  what  their  blast  had 
done,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  got  into  the  space  from  which  they 
had  mined  the  coal  the  previous  day,  a  large  piece  of  slate  fell  upon 
the  deceased  causinc:  instant  death.  The  slate  fell  from  a  natural 
slip  on  the  strata  which  had  boen  liberated  by  the  work  done  cn 
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previous  day.  The  weight  of  the  slate  was  about  1,600  pounds.  The 
man  had  only  worked  in  the  mines  a  few  months  and  was  not  compe- 
tent to  detect  or  guard  against  the  danger.  In  regard  to  this  acci- 
dent it  must  be  said  that  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  been 
complield  with  by  the  mine  officials,  in  all  probability  this  man's  life 
could  have  been  saved.  This  mine  generates  explosive  gas  and  the 
law  provides  that  every  working  place  shall  be  examined  each  morn- 
ing before  the  men  enter  to  commence  their  work,  and  that  all  dan- 
gers discovered  shall  be  at  once  reported  to  the  mine  foreman,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cause  such  danger  to  be  removed  forthwith.  If  the  fire 
boss  had  made  an  examination  of  this  particular  working  place  on 
that  morning,  he  would  have  detected  the  danger  and  in  all  likelihood 
the  mine  foreman  would  have  caused  its  removal.  The  fault  of  this 
neglect  did  not  lie  with  the  fire  boss,  for  one  man  could  not  inspect 
more  than  one-half  of  the  working  places  in  that  section  of  the  mine 
within  the  time  allowed  by  law,  and  the  fact  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  operator,  besides,  their  attention  was  especially  called 
to  the  above  legal  provision  some  time  perviously,  and  a  request  made 
that  the  new  mining  law  be  complied  with  in  every  particular. 

William  Parry,  miner,  was  fatally  injured  by  fall  of  coal  and  slate 
in  the  Venture  mine,  on  December  4th.  He  was  working  in  a  room 
pillar  and  had  undermined  the  coal  in  the  centre  of  the  pillar,  leaving 
a  small  block  at  each  end  for  support,  and,  it  appears,  that  one  of 
those  blocks  gave  way  by  reason  ofthe  great  weight  of  coal  and  slate 
resting  upon  it,  and  as  a  result  both  coal  and  slate  suddenly  fell,  part 
of  it  striking  Parry,  infiicting  injuries  which  proved  fatal  six  days 
after  the  accident.  I  was  not  informed  of  the  occurrence  until  after 
the  removal  of  the  fallen  coal  and  slate,  as  no  one  thought  that  the 
man  was  seriously  injured  until  shortly  before  his  death,  but  from  the 
testimony  given  at  the  inquest  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  purely 
accidental  occurrence. 

John  Powell,  a  Polish  miner,  leaves  a  widow  and  one  orphan  in 
Austria,  was  killed  by  fall  of  slate  in  Mansfield  No.  2  mine  on  Decem- 
ber 6th.  The  mine  foreman  was  in  this  man's  room  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  accident,  and  he  noticed  that  the  slate  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition  and  told  the  man  to  take  it  down,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of 
doing  so  when  the  accident  occurred.  It  would  also  appear  that 
he  was  standing  under  oue  piece  of  loose  slate  while  attempting  to 
take  down  the  adjoining  piece,  and  that  both  parts  fell  at  the  same 
tim.e,  injuring  the  man  to  such  an  extent  that  he  died  in  about  three 
hours  afterwards.  This  man  was  a  stranger  to  coal  mining,  having 
no  idea  of  danger  or  how  to  protect  himself  therefrom. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


Eighth  Bituminous  District, 

(CENTRE,  CLEARFIELD  AND  JEFFERSON  COUNTIES.) 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  my  report  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  mines  of  the  Eighth  Bituminous  district,  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  Centre,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  counties,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1893.  It  contains,  in  tabulated  form,  the  names  of  all 
the  collieries  operated  during  the  year,  their  location,  the  names  of 
operators  and  superintendents  with  tlieir  post-office  address,  the  total 
production  and  shipment  of  coal,  in  net  tons,  for  each  colliery,  the 
number  of  days  worked,  number  of  persons  employed  and  their  occu- 
pation, and  number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents,  number  of  kegs  of 
powder,  approximately,  used,  number  of  steam  boilers,  locomotives, 
stationary  engines,  horses  and  mules. 

It  contains  also  a  description  of  the  condition  of  each  mine,  stating 
whether  drift,  slope  or  shaft  mine,  by  what  method  each  is  ventilated, 
and  what  system  of  haulage  is  used  in  each.  Also  what  coal  bed  is 
being  worked  in  each.  Beds  are  designated  as  "A,'^  "B,"  "C,"  "D," 
"E."  "A,"  Lower  Kittanning;  "B,"  Middle  Kittanning;  "C,"  Upper 
Kittanning;  "D,"  Lower  Freeport,  and  "E,"  Upper  Freeport. 

I  had  intended  also  to  state  under  the  name  of  each  mine  at  about 
what  pitch  or  inclination  the  coal  bed  lies;  but  I  can  state  here  as  a 
matter  of  information  to  thO'Se  not  acquainted  with  this  district,  that 
these  mines  are  considered  flat  workings,  as  the  coal  rarely  inclinCvS 
more  than  three  degrees,  or  about  five  and  one-half  feet  to  the  hun- 
dred. I  have  measured  in  a  few  places  where  the  bed  was  disturbed, 
an  angle  of  five  and  a  half  degrees,  or  ten  feet  to  the  hundred.  For 
the  same  purpose,  also,  I  would  state  that  all  the  mines  of  this  district 
are  considered  non-gaseous,  although  I  have  found  weak  blowers  of 
gas  in  six  mines  here,  but  in  no  case  was  there  enough  to  cause  alarm. 
There  is  therefore,  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  other  than  open  or  naked 
lights  in  these  mines. 

This  report  will  show  the  causes  which  led  to  the  accidents,  both 
fatal  and  non-fatal.  The  number  of  wives  made  widows  and  children 
orphaned  thereby.    It  will  show  whether  the  accidents  were  preven- 
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ti.ble  or  not,  as  ascertained  from  investigation.    The  nationality  of 
the  pei  sons  fa  I  ally  or  otherwise  injured,  grouped  as  English  speaking 
and  non-iiluglish  speaking.    The  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  eacli 
life  lost,  etc. 
Kespec  tf ully  submitted. 

D.  H.  THOMAS, 
Inspector. 

Phillipsburg,  March  12,  1894. 

There  are  ninety-six  mines  reported  here,  but  for  the  reason  that  a 
few  of  them  have  been  consolidatiMl.  so  that  Iwo  or  more  come  under 
one  management,  there  are  ii(>w  in  acUial  optn  ation  just  eighty  mines. 


Total  production  in  net  tons  of  coal,   5,043,478 

Total  production,  in  net  tons  of  coke,   50,857 

Number  of  mines  in  district,   96 

Average  number  of  days  worked,    172 

Number  of  persons  employed,   9,423 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used  (approx.),   17,743 

Number  of  steam  boilers,   104 

Number  of  horses  and  mules,   913 

Number  of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines,   67 

Number  of' miners,  men  and  boys,   7,894 

Number  of  tons  mined  per  life  lost,   252,174 

Number  of  persons  em])loyed  ]^ei'  life  lost,   471 

Number  of  wives  made  ^xidows   7 

Number  of  children  made  orphans,   18 


Accidents. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 
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Nationalities  grouped  as  English  speaking  and  non-Englisk  speak- 
ing as  follows,  to  wit:  American,  German,  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
Irish  and  Swedes  are  styled  English-sx>eaking ;  Slavs,  Poles,  Huns  and 
Italians  are  non-English  speaking. 

The  accidents  are  distributed  thus:  English  speaking  eleven  fatal, 
non-English  speaking  nine  fatal. 

Herein  there  is  further  cause  for  complaint,  in  that  the  employ- 
ment of  this  incompetent  class  adds  fearfully  to  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents. It  might  be  argued  that  nine  to  eleven  is  not  bad  showing. 
This  would  be  true  were  there  as  many  of  this  class  employed  as  there 
are  of  the  English  speaking.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  such  people  at  work  in  this  district,  I  sent  out  the  following  cir- 
cular to  the  mine  foremen: 

^'To  Mr  

Dear  Sir:  The  accident  reports  for  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  show  that 
over  lifty  per  cent,  of  the  fatalities  in  this  district  are  among  non- 
English  speaking  people.  I  desire  to  know  what  relation  this  per- 
centage holds  to  the  actual  number  of  such  people  that  are  working 
as  miners.  Will  you,  therefore,  fill  out  the  attached  card  and  return 
to  me  within  one  week?  In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  fatal  acci- 
dents during  the  year  that  has  passed,  and  so  far  this  year,  I  desire, 
also,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  real  necessity  for  greater  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  mine  foreman.  If  the  first  portion  of  rule  12,  and  the 
whole  of  rules  14  and  46,  were  strictly  adhered  to,  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  reduction  of  accidents  would  result.  I  would  ask  you  to  enlist  your 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  your  employes  and  their  families.  Renew 
your  energy  and  vigilance,  and  let  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  work- 
men be  your  first  and  uppermost  consideration." 

Prom  replies  to  which,  I  have  learned  that  out  of  the  7,894  miners 
in  the  district,  1,282  are  Skives,  127  are  Huns,  207  are  Poles,  and  159 
are  Italians,  a  total  of  1,855,  or  23.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  the 
accidents  among  them  are  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  To  ob- 
tain this  result  I  have  deducted  from  the  number  of  accidents  among 
the  English  speaking  employes  the  three  men  who  were  smothered 
in  West  Eureka  No.  6  mine,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  in  no  wise 
accountable,  or  rather  they  had  no  control,  in  any  manner,  over  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  accident. 
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The  following  table  will  show  whether  or  not  any  of  the  seventeen 
fatal  accidents  were  preventable,  and  the  nationally  of  the  persons 
concerned: 
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Preventable  had  the  mine  rules  been  obeyed,  
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Not  preventable,  inasmuch  as  more  than  ordinary  care  had  be 

2 

1 

A  study  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  non-English  are  not  as 
competent  as  the  English  speaking,  for  in  the  first  three  preventable 
cases  we  have  eight  non-English  as  against  three  English  speaking 
persons.  The  mine  foremen  could,  if  they  would,  help  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents.  First,  by  selecting  competent  men  for  their 
work,  and  by  placing  competent  men  when  extra  care  or  judg- 
ment is  to  be  exercised  in  the  safe  working  of  any  place,  particular- 
ly in  the  drawing  of  pillars.  And,  secondly,  by  making  it  their 
first  and  paramount  duty  to  visit  every  workman  while  he  is  at  work 
in  his  place,  and  visit,  too,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  them- 
selves that  his  surroundings  are  safe  and  comfortable,  and  if  they 
find  it  necessary  to  order  anything  done  to  assure  his  safety,  they 
should  see  that  their  orders  are  complied  with.  And  in  order  to  con- 
scientiously discharge  the  very  important  duties  of  their  responsible 
position,  it  is  necessary  that  these  visits  should  be  made  as  frequently 
as  possible.  The  law  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  a  visit 
every  alternate  day  is  sufficient,  but  rather  that  it  is  imperative  to 
visit  every  day,  and  more  than  once  in  the  day  if  possible.  In  the 
investigation  of  the  seventeen  fatal  accidents  here  reported,  there 
were  but  two  cases  in  which  the  mine  foreman  could  say  that  he  had 
just  been  in  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred.  The  common 
expression  is,  "Only  yesterday,  or  day  before,  I  was  in  this  place.'' 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Inspector's  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  has  been  taken  up  in  distributing  the  "Mine  Tlules,"  and  in- 
structing mine  foremen  and  miners  therein,  and  again  in  distributing 
the  "Mine  Foreman's  Record."  There  being  considerable  difference 
between  the  act  of  1885  and  of  1893,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  becoming  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new^  act,  and  it  will  tak(^  some  time  to  accomplish 
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this,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  the  new  act  as  yet.  That  it  is  far  superior  to  the  act  of  1885, 
and  many  years  in  advance,  is  accepted  without  any  question,  and 
good  results  will  be  obtained  from  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions. 

The  new  law,  like  that  of  the  act  of  1885,  requires  that  the  coroner 
of  the  county  in  which  an  accident  occurs  shall  be  notified.  .  This 
has  not  been  done  as  a  rule,  for  the  reason  that  the  courts  of  the 
various  counties  have  repeatedly  refused  to  pay  for  inquests  thus  held 
by  coroner's  juries.  During  the  past  year  two  inquests  were  held, 
however,  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  Clearfield  county,  and  in  neither 
case  were  the  costs  paid  by  the  county.  In  one  case,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  company  paid  the  costs  to  the  members  of  the  jury.  In  the 
the  case  of  fatalities  resulting  from  the  mine  fire  which  occurred  in 
West  Eureka  No.  G,  on  August  30  and  31,  in  which  3  persons,  a  father 
and  his  two  sons,  were  smothered  to  death,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Inspector  to  have  the  coroner  of  Jefferson  county  hold  an  inquest, 
and  he  was  requested  to  do  so,  but  he  made  no  reply  to  my  communi- 
cation, and  a  justice  of  the  peace  held  an  inquest.  At  this  hearing 
every  effort  was  made  to  place  the  responsibility,  as  parties  interested 
on  both  sides  were  present.  The  miners  being  represented  by  the 
officials  of  their  organization,  and  the  company  by  their  officials. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  so  far  as  inquiry  was  concerned  in  trying 
to  place  the  responsibility  where  it  belonged.  The  result  of  this 
investigation,  which  took  a  considerable  time  to  make,  and  the  details 
of  which  would  be  of  no  particular  interest  to  anyone,  is  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned  jurors,  impaneled  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
death  of  Moses  Hughes  and  his  two  sons,  Aaron  and  John,  render  the 
following  verdict,  viz:  That  the  above  named  personsi  came  to  their 
death  August  31,  1893,  by  suffocation  from  the  accumulation  of  smoke 
in  West  Eureka  No.  6  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  situated  in  Young  township,  Jefferson  county. 
The  smoke  being  caused  by  fire,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown. 

W.  W.  CEISSMAN,  J.  P., 
THOS.  D.  DAVIES, 
E.  D.  DAVIES, 
S.  H.  MOONEY, 
W.  S.  CAMPBELL, 
T.  M.  MITCHELL, 

Jury. 

Having  been  requested  by  many  miners  to  give  in  my  report  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  accident,  I  submit  a  paper  read  on  the  subject, 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  "Colliery  Engineer"  for  March,  1894. 
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Extinguishing  a  Mine  Fire. 

At  the  hist  meeting  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Central  Mining 
Institute,  Mr.  I).  H.  Thomas,  Inspector  of  Klines  of  the  Eighth 
Bituminous  District  of  Pennsylvania,  read  an  interesting  paper  on. 
''The  ^Methods  Adopted  to  Extinguish  the  Mine  Fire  at  West  Eureka 
No.  G,  near  Punxsutawney,  Pa."  The  tire  broke  out  about  midnight 
August  30-31,  1893. 

This  mine  is  opened  with  a  double  track  slope  400  feet  in  length, 
and  the  main  road  continues  the  same  width — about  12  feet — for  a 
distance  of  700  feet  further  into  the  interior  of  the  mine.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  over  300  feet,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  and  ex- 
tending beyond  the  first  right  heading  the  roof  was  A'ery  poor,  and 
the  road  was  therefore  double  timbered  with  oak  timbers  12  inches 
by  12  inches  in  thickness.  Aong  this  timbered  section  was  the 
side  track  or  turnout.  When  the  fire  broke  out  there  were  about  30 
cars  on  this  side  track,  and  about  half  of  them  were  loaded  with 
coal.  Mr.  Thomas  mentioned  these  cars  in  order  to  giA^e  his  hearers 
a  proper  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  fire,  and  said  that  when  the 
mind  pictured  30  cars,  half  of  them  loaded  with  coal,  the  others  filled 
with  slate,  fallen  from  the  roof,  and  30  sets  of  double  timber  all  on 
fire  and  blazing,  a  good  idea  of  the  actual  conditions  that  at  one  time 
exis-ted,  could  be  gained. 

The  mine  was  ventilated  by  an  exhaust  fan  25  feet  in  diarneter, 
which  during  the  night  shift,  when  but  few  men  were  working,  was 
run  quite  slowl}^,  and  circulated  about  45,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute.  The  velocity  at  which  this  current  was  travelling  was  about 
700  feet  per  minute. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Thom.as'  intention  to  explain  how  to  cope  with  a  mine 
fire,  but  to  show  in  his  paper  how  one  w^as  extinguished.  At  the 
same  time,  after  the  experience  gained  at  Eureka  No.  6,  he  stated 
that  the  following  points  must  be  observed  if  success  is  to  be  assured : 

There  must  be  cool  and  collected  minds,  an  incentive  to  action, 
determination,  a  spirit  to  command  and  lead,  and  willingness  to  obey 
orders.  These  qualities  are  present  where  many  men  are  gathered,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  for  each  man  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  one  man 
who  quickly  and  naturally  exhibits  the  faculty  of  commanding  and 
leading.  One  ordinary  leader  with  plenty  of  good  followers  is  better 
than  many  leaders  with  few  and  poor  followers.  It  is  not  Mr.  Thomas' 
intention  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  efforts  of  the  bra^'e  men  who 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  first  attempt  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
but  they  all  admitted  that  if  there  had  been  but  one  leader  their 
efforts  would  have  been  successful. 

While  the  complete  outfit  of  a  fire  company  would  be  an  expensive 
addition  to  the  equiqment  of  a  mine,  cases  frequently  arise  where 
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the  cost  of  such  an  outfit  would  be  saved  several  times  over  in  one 
year,  If  could  be  on  hand  when  the  fire  breaks  out. 

Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  he  had  but  one  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  fire,  and  it  was  that  a  spark  from  either  the  driver's  or  trapper's 
lamp  fell  on  a  coarse  sack  filled  with  shavings,  used  by  the  trapper 
to  lie  on  during  his  idle  time,  at  the  door  marked  C  on  the  map.  This 
map  being  fanned  by  the  air-current,  soon  blazed  up  and  set  fire  to 
the  door  frame,  which  in  turn  set  fire  to  the  coal.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  well  to  state  that  during  the  night  shift  the  trapper  did  not 
remain  at  the  door,  but  went  about  with  the  driver  for  company,  there 
being  but  one  driver  on  at  night.  This  door  was  placed  on  the  en- 
trance to  the  "First  Right"  heading,  and  the  last  trip  came  out  of  that 
heading  about  midnight.  The  next  trip  was  m.ade  to  the  main  head- 
ing without  any  fire  being  noticed,  and  then  a  trip  was  made  to  the 
"First  Left"  heading.  On  returning  from  this  trip  the  driver's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fire  by  the  two  men  who  woiisied  in  No.  1  room 
of  the  "Back"  heading  on  "First  Right."  These  men  had  made  their 
w'Rj  out  through  the  "Right  Return"  and  the  second  cross  cut  inside 
to  the  main  road.  When  they  passed  the  door  it  was  a  sheet  of  fire. 
The  trapper  boy  was  immediately  sent  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  driver  went  by  way  of  the  "Left  Return"  to  notify  the 
men  in  the  "Third  Left,"  the  Main,  and  "Third  Right"headings. 
On  the  arrival  of  these  men  on  the  Main  heading  they  heard  the 
noise  made  by  men  at  the  stopping  in  the  first  cross  cut,  between  the 
^fain  and  "Right  Return,"  inside  of  the  "First  Right"  heading.  These 
men  they  released  by  removing  part  of  the  plank  stopping.  This 
was  about  1  o'clock  A.  M.  This  ensured  the  safety  of  all  the  men  at 
work  that  night  but  three,  a  father  and  two  sons  named  Hughes. 
While  the  sad  fate  of  these  persons  was  contemplated  with  sorrow 
and  deep  feeling,  any  attempt  to  rescue  them  would  have  been  sui- 
cidal. So  with  such  means  as  they  had  at  hand  (buckets  and  powder 
kegs),  these  men  carried  water  from  the  pump,  and  poured  it  on 
the  fire.  They  were  shortly  re  inforced  by  other  men  with  buckets, 
and  shortly  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  connect 
a  hose  with  the  discharge  of  the  pump.  This  wasi  a  failure 
on  account  of  the  connections  not  fitting,  and  a  second  hose  and  a 
reducer  was  produced.  This  also  was  a  partial  failure  as  it  only 
served  to  bring  the  water  to  a  point  nearer  the  fire.  The  pouring  on 
of  water  was  continued,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  flames 
were  spreading  in  two  directions,  into  the  "First  Right"  and  along 
the  Main  heading  and  "Right  Return."  At  this  time  the  thought  oe- 
curred  to  some  one  to  have  the  fan  stopped,  but  this  was  of  no  ad- 
vantage. Though  the  fire  did  not  burn  so  fiercely,  the  smoke  became 
stagnant  and  prevented  the  men  working.  The  fan  was,  therefore, 
again  started  at  a  still  slower  speed  and  the  men  again  renewed 
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their  efforts.  This  work  was  kept  up  for  many  hours,  and  until  the 
arrival  of  two  fire  companies,  one  from  Tyrone  and  the  other  from 
Altoona.  These  companies  stationed  their  engines  at  the  side  of  a 
creek  directly  in  front  of  the  manway,  with  the  intention  of  laying 
a  line  of  hose  from  there  to  the  fire.  Unfortunately,  neither 
hose  was  long  enough  and  the  rivalry  between  the  companies  would 
not  allow  the  two  lines  to  he  joined  as  one.  Finally  a  line  was 
patched  up  with  some  hose  brought  from  l*unxsutawney,  but  the  work 
of  the  steamer  was  rendered  ineffective  by  the  bursting  of  section 
after  section  of  hose.  Meanwhile  the  fire  was  rapidly  gaining,  and 
the  fact  that  it  had  extended  back  as  far  as  the  point  B  in  the  Right 
Return  made  evident  to  the  thoughtful  men  the  serious  condition  of 
the  men  fighting  it  in  the  main  heading.  These  men  were  inside  of 
the  cross  cut,  and  unless  the  fire  could  be  kept  from  the  Main 
Heaiding  it  would  mean  suffocation  to  them.  However,  they  con- 
tinued to  work  and  w^atch  until  by  the  burning  of  the  stopping  in 
the  cross  cut,  the  danger  became  so  great  that  they  abandoned  their 
efforts  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  three  men  whose  death  at  this  time 
was  a  certainty.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  it  v/ould  be  impossible 
for  them  to  be  alive  in  the  portion  of  the  mine  where  they  w^ere 
known  to  be. 

It  was  then  decided  to  seal  up  all  the  openings  of  the  mine  and 
use  the  fire  engines  to  flood  it.  The  flooding  was  in  process  when  Mr. 
Thomas  amved  at  the  mine  some  36  hours  after  the  fire  had  been  dis- 
covered. The  first  words  that  met  his  ears  were  complaints  against 
the  brave  men  who  had  risked  their  lives  to  try  and  save  their  com- 
rades, and  fault  finding  with  the  methods  they  had  employed.  These 
complainers  and  fault  finders,.  Mr.  Thomas  afterwards  learned,  had 
rot  given  a  particle  of  assistance  in  the  way  of  w^ork. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  mine,  Mr.  Thomas,  by  virtue  of  his  position 
assumed  charge  of  operations.  After  consulting  the  mine  map  and 
some  of  those  who  had  worked  fighting  the  fire,  it  was  decided  that 
inasmuch  as  all  the  air  had  been  cut  off  for  some  time,  there  was  no 
active  fire  in  the  mine.  Thereon  a  determination  to  re-enter  the  mine 
was  formed.  This  determination  was  not  arrived  at  until  after  a 
long  and  spirited  discussion,  but  finally  all  the  active  men  present 
agreed  that  inasmuch  as  all  the  products  of  combustion  were  in  the 
mine,  they  would  naturally  extinguish  it.  The  question  that  then 
arose  was,  by  what  route  should  the  mine  be  entered.  The  first  idea 
was  to  enter  by  way  of  the  manway,  because  the  water  was  being 
pumped  in  at  that  point,  which  would  tend  to  make  it  the  natural 
intake.  But,  before  entering  there,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
stopping  on  the  main  slope,  which  was  a  double  brattice  situated  fifty 
feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope.  To  remove  this  w-as  a  serious  un- 
dertaking, as,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  smoke  and  carbonic  acid 
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gas,  a  light  could  not  be  kept  burning  under  tlie  first  set  of  timbers. 
Tbe  first  attack  was  made  with  picks  and  one  board  was  removed. 
A  quick  retreat  to  fresh  air  was  then  necessary.  After  a  rest  of 
some  twenty  minutes,  one  man  with  a  rope  around  his  body,  and  a 
strong  hook  with  a  rope  attached,  descended  to  the  brattice.  He 
fixed  the  hook  in  position  and  retreated  to  the  surface.  Then  a  strong 
pull,  from  many  willing  hands,  successfully  removed  the  stoi)ping.  A 
period  of  about  twenty  minutes  then  elapsed  during  which  time  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  stopping  on  the  smoky  column  was  ob- 
served. It  was  soon  evident  that  the  removal  of  the  gas  was  proceed- 
ing so  slowly  that  a  long  time  would  elapse  before  the  locality  of  the 
fire  could  be  reached.  The  fan  shaft  was,  therefore,  ordered  opened 
and  the  fan  started.  In  about  forty  minutes  the  workers  were  able 
to  reach  the  fire,  and  they  were  in  position  to  do  effective  work.  Two 
lines  of  hose  was  soon  in  operation  pouring  streams  of  water  on  the 
fire  at  different  points,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  fire  was  under  control. 
A  party  was  then  sent  to  explore  the  inner  workings  and  to  repair 
all  brattices  that  had  been  torn  down,  commencing  by  putting  canvas 
stoppings  in  both  cross  cuts  outside  of  the  "First  Right."  Having 
ascertained  that  the  temperature  in  the  "First  Right"  was  unbearable 
a  cool  current  was  sent  in  there  by  placing  a  canvas  door  on  the  en- 
trance to  the  "First  Eight,"  one  on  "the  Main  Heading,  and  one  on  the 
"Eight  Eeturn."  The  erection  of  the  stoppings  on  the  two  cross  cuts 
outside  of  the  "First  Eight,"  and  the  door  at  the  entrance  wasi  very 
difficult  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  in  the  piles  of  fallen  slate.  So 
intense  was  this  heat  that  the  water  flowing  away  from  the  heaps  was 
almost  scalding  hot.  A  current  having  been  established  Mr.  Thomas 
and  his  associates  made  an  attempt  to  explore  the  "First  Eight,"  but 
they  only  reached  a  short  distance  when  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat on  account  of  the  heat  and  bad  air.  About  half  an  hour  later 
another  attempt  was  made,  and  this  time  they  were  successful  in 
reaching  the  bodies  of  the  three  victims.  The  route  taken  as  through 
the  second  cross  cut  inside  of  the  entrance  to  "First  Eight"  to  the 
"Eight  Eeturn."  Thence  back  via  the  "Eight  Eeturn"  to  the  "Back 
Heading"  and  along  it  to  the  inside  cross  cut,  and  through  the  latter 
to  the  Main  First  Eight  Heading. 

Mr.  Thomas  considered  the  attempt  to  enter  this  heading  a  very 
hazardous  one,  and  before  starting,  charged  his  companions  to  meas- 
ure well  their  power  of  endurance,  and  to  be  sure  to  retreat  to  fresh  air 
the  moment  they  felt  that  they  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  return. 
He  stated  that  he  could  not  give  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  an 
idea  of  its  height  can  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  bodies  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  roasted  in  an  oven. 

Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  an  important  matter  in  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  was  caring  for  those  who  are  doing  the  work.    In  this  case 
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great  care  was  necessary  to  ensure  safety  from  falls  of  roof  where  the 
timbei^  had  been  burned  out,  for,  from  three  to  six  feet  of  roof  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  falling  continuously.  Knowing  that  all  the  men 
would  have  to  pass  along  the  side  track,  and  that  they  would  pass 
by  way  of  the  center  aisle,  which  was  the  most  convenient  as  well 
as  the  most  dangerous,  sentinels  were  stationed  along  the  ix)ad  to  di- 
rect all  to  keep  close  to  the  left  side,  and  to  avoid  putting  their  hands 
on  the  cars  or  any  other  place  where  falling  slate  might  catch  them. 
The  exercise  of  such  care  enabled  Mr.  Thomas  to  accomplish  the  work 
without  the  least  injury  to  anyone.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work  was  accomplished  in  the  short  period  of  six 
hours  (between  3  P.  M.  and  9  P.  M.)  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  him. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Thomas  said:  "To  those  who  may  study  the  con- 
ditions as  presented  in  this  paper,  other  and  better  means  of  reach- 
ing the  bodies  may  suggest  themselves.  I  admit  this  probability, 
for  we  too,  after  the  work  was  finished,  could  see  how  we  might 
have  done  a  portion  of  it  in  an  easier  and  safer  manner.  But  with 
such  means  as  were  at  hand,  and  considering  the  limited  time  we  had 
to  study  the  situation,  a  good  work  was  accomplished  by  our  merely 
'  doing  what  we  could.'"  In  conclusion  he  said:  "Fixed  rules  cannot 
be  given  to  govern  mine  fires;  but  much  can  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
extinguishing  of  fires  both  inside  of  mines  and  on  the  surface,  if 
I)roper  tools  and  materials  are  kept  at  the  mine.  The  following  arti- 
cles should  be  on  hand  and  in  a  convenient  place:  .Several  hundred 
feet  of  good  hose  with  fixtures  and  reducers  so  that  it  can  be  attached 
to  any  pump  in  or  about  the  mine;  a  few  pickaxes,  such  as  firemen 
usually  have;  handsaws;  hatchets;  plenty  of  nails;  a  dozen  or  more 
buckets;  a  couple  of  rolls  of  brattice  cloth;  plenty  of  boards,  and  a 
good  supply  of  cement.  With  this  material  and  the  willing  help  of 
the  men  who  are  sure  to  gather  at  the  first  alarm,  almost  any  mine 
fire  can  be  speedily  conquered.  The  mention  of  cement  is  to  suggest 
the  one  fixed  rule,  viz:  To  seal  up  the  part  of  the  mine  where  the  fire 
may  be  as  soon  as  possible,  for  nothing  extinguishes  a  fire  so  quickh^ 
as  to  cut  off  its  supply  of  air." 


Average  Earnings. 

It  has  been  requested  also  that  the  average  earnings  of  miners  be 
given.  This  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  at,  for  the  reason  that  opera- 
tors reporting  the  number  of  (Muployes  do  not  take  the  pains  to  give 
the  average  for  each  month.  I  have  taken,  however,  twelve  mines  op- 
erated by  the  B.  W.  C.  M.  Co.,  which  company  has  a  system  of  daily 
reports  that  gives  the  exact  number  of  each  class  of  labor  for  each  day 
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there  is  work.  This,  then,  will  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 
It  should  be  noted,  liowever,  that  these  mines  have  worked  better  than 
the  average,  so  that  the  earning  will  be  higher  than  the  district 
average. 

Twelve  mines,  working  2,290  days  and  employing  1,517  miners,  pro- 
duced 1,165,839  net  tons,  which  gives  to  each  miner  768.5,  an  average 
of  4.35  tons  per  day  worked,  the  average  number  of  days  worked 
being  174. 

768.5  tons  at  45c  per  ton,   1345  82 

I  have  compared  these  figures  with  those  of  miners  in  other  mines, 
that  have  worked  every  day  that  there  was  work  for  them,  and  I  find 
that  the  above  sum  is  |100  in  some  cases  above  the  earnings  of  those 
men.  Presuming  that  the  returns  of  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  each  mine  are  correct,  I  find  that  the  number  of  tons  net  per  man 
for  the  year  would  be  639 ;  this,  at  45  cents,  equals  |287.55.  The  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  being  172  gives  the  miner  |1.67  per  day. 
This  sum,  after  all,  must  be  very  near  the  average  earnings — a  sum 
inadequate  to  keep  a  single  man  and  entirely  so  to  support  a  man 
with  a  family — 123.96  per  month. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  no  serious  viohitioii.^  of  the  mine 
law  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  operators.  On  account  of  the  law  being 
nevv',  however,  there  were  several  cases  in  which  attention  of  oper- 
ators had  to  be  called — more  for  exx>lanations  than  reprimand.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  find  the  operators  as  a  rule  very  willing  and 
ready  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  I  am  pleased, 
also,  to  say  that  the  miners  and  other  workmen  in  the  mines  are  sat- 
isfied that  they  liave  an  increased  protection  undisr  this  law,  which 
the  law  of  18S5  did  not  give  them;  and  what  is  still  better,  they  appre- 
ciate it.  The  following  i^  a  copy  of  the  sheet  that  is  now  used  in  this 
district  by  the  miners  in  ordering  their  timber  supply,  and  it  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  "blackboard"  formerly  used.  The  sheet  is 
twelve  Inches  long  and  nine  inches  wide,  and  after  being  checked  off 
is  preserved  in  the  office  for  thirty  days: 


Colliery. 


Props. 

Cross  Bars. 

Number. 

1 

Name. 

No. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

No. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Rails. 

Ties. 

Si 
o3 

a 
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This  sheet  has  been  in  use  by  the  B.  W.  C.  M.  Go.  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  alvv'ays  proven  sati-sfactory.    To  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany be  it  said,  they  are  always  in  advance  in  accommodating  and 
protecting  their  employes,  and  they  are  always  first  to  adopt  any  mea- 
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sure  required  by  the  mine.  law.  A  noted  example  of  this  is  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  supplied  all  their  mines  with  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers, so  that  their  foreman  can  fill  out  the  record  book  complete. 
They  have  also  supplied  all  their  mines  where  they  have  fans  with 
good  pressure  gauges.  I  enclose  wdth  this  report  a  photograph  of  a 
mining  madhine  which  is  the  Invention  of  James  Passmore  and  Peter 
A.  Ai-p.  The  inventors  claim  several  advantages  over  all  other  ma- 
chines. The  machine  was  first  made  to  cut  to  the  depth 
of  six  feet,  which  it  has  done  on  trial  in  two  minutes  and 
forty  seconds,  nnd  in  very  hard  mining  coal  in  three  min- 
utes. It  is  built  in  about  the  same  shape  as  the  Jeffry  machine, 
minutes.  It  is  built  in  about  the  same  shape  as  the  Jeffrey  machine, 
but  cuts  the  coal  by  revolving  augers,  ele\'en  in  number.  It  is  being 
rebuit  at  present  to  cut  four  feet  deep  instead  of  six  feet;  by  this 
arrangement  the  entire  machine  can  be  made  to  operate  in  a  sjjace  of 
six  and  a  half  feet  between  the  coal  face  and  props.  It  is  also  being 
fitted  with  a  set  of  wheels  that  can  be  thrown  into  action  so  as  to 
move  the  machine  about  easily. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  hospital  at  this  place,  the  State  insti- 
tution, is  still  doing  excellent  work.  During  the  last  year  it  received 
an  appropriation  of  |18,000  from  the  State,  which  was  just  about 
enough  to  free  it  from  debt  previously  contracted.  There  is  now^  a 
complete  laundry  attached,  where  all  the  washing,  ironing  and  drying 
are  done  by  steam — a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  a  place  of  this  kind. 
The  surgeons  in  charge  are  now  ijaid  for  their  services,  or  at  least 
their  services  are  recognized  to  a  certain  extent,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vance over  the  old  method  of  requiring  gratuitous  service.  The 
faculty  now  consists  of  three  surgeons:  Dr.  L.  C.  Harman,  chief;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Andrew^s,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Henderson,  assistants.  The  accom- 
plished lady.  Miss  M.  A.  Fisher,  is  still  superintendent,  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  all  who  have  been  her  patients  that  she  may  long  enjoy  life. 
Below  is  a  list  of  the  work  of  the  hospital  during  1893 : 

Total  number  of  patients  from  January  1,  to  December  31, 


1893,    IIT 

Recovered,    100 

Improved,    6 

Unimproved,    3 

Deaths,    8 

Miners  treated,    54 

Railroaders  treated,    11 

Other  occupations   52 

Amputations,  major,    3 

Amputations,  minor,   7 

Operations,  major   35 

Oj>erations,  minor,    36 
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Fractures  of  femur,   ^ 

Fractures  below  knee,   11 

Fractures  of  arm,    ^ 

Fractures  of  skull,    ^ 

Other  fractures,  •  •  •  ^ 

Burns,   -   ^ 

Other  injuries,   

English-speaking  patients,    85 

Non-English-speaking  patients,    32 


Description  of  the  Condition  of  the  Mines  of  the  Eighth 
Bituminous  District. 

Clearfield  County  Mines. 

Acme. — This  mine  is  being  worked  on  the  "B"  bed  of  coal,  ranging 
in  thickness  from  three  feet  to  thi'ee  feet  six  inches,  with  a  bone 
about  one  foot  thick  on  top.  It  is  a  drift  mine,  having  an  endless 
rope  system  of  haulage.  Was  badly  opened,  inasmuch  as  the  haulage 
road  is  very  low.  It  is  now  being  ventilated  by  a  ten-foot  Brazil  fan, 
v,nd  a  shaft  outlet  for  one  side  of  the  mine.  Both  fan  and  shaft 
are  improvements  made  this  year.  Quantity  of  air  circulating  is 
about  30,000  cubic  feet.  Greneral  condition  is  now  good.  James 
Scurifield,  mine  foreman. 

Alexander. — A  mine  of  small  capacity,  working  on  the  "B"  bed. 
Mule  haulage.  Furnace  ventilation,  circulating  about  9,000  cubic 
feet,  which  is  plentiful  for  the  number  of  men  at  work.  The  coal 
here  ranges  from  three  to  four  feet  six  inches.  The  opening  is  a  drift 
with  a  short  plane  outside  to  let  the  coal  down  to  the  shutes.  The 
mine  is  in  a  far  better  condition  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Thomas 
Blyth,  mine  foreman. 

Atlantic  1. — ^This  mine  is  extensive,  working  the  "D"  bed,  which 
varies  in  thickness  from  two  feet  eight  inches  to  seven  feet.  It  is 
being  ventilated  by  a  Brazil  fan,  exhaust  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
notwithstanding  that  a  great  volume  of  black  damp  is  given  off  from 
the  extensive  caves,  is  now  well  ventilated,  the  fan  circulating  about 
75,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  It  is  a  drift  mine,  having  an  endless 
rope  system  of  hanlage.  Great  quantities  of  water  are  being  pumped 
out  of  the  mine  during  the  spring  and  fall  rains.  It  is  in  a  good  san- 
itary condition.    Jonathan  Hutchinson,  mine  foreman. 

Atlantic  2. — This  mine  is  working  the  same  traet  of  coal  as  No.  1. 
It  is  one  of  the  model  mines  of  the  district.  Is  ventilated  by  a  Brazil 
fan  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  acting  as  a  blower.  There  are  six  divi- 
sions of  the  air  current,  which  gives  about  6,000  cubic  feet  to  each  di- 
vision. Pumping  is  done  by  compressed  air  instead  of  steam.  The 
hmilnge  is  by  endless  rope.    One  side  of  the  mine  is  very  dry  «Tnd 
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dust}^  Coal  cutting  niachiiies  were  foiiiierly  used  here,  but  have 
heen  taken  out.  This  mine  is  always  found  in  good  condition.  Will- 
iam Pollock,  mine  foreman. 

Baltic  1-2. — Are  both  drift  mines  working  "D"  bed,  from  two  feet  six 
inches  to  four  feet  thicls:.  The  ventilation  is  by  furnace  in  No.  1,  and 
it  has  sometimes  been  found  rather  defectively  ventilated.  The  fur- 
nace is  not  as  well  located  as  it  might  be,  and  the  sh.aft  is  too  shallow. 
No.  2  has  usually  been  ventilated  by  natural  means,  and  it  is  now 
about  finished.  Haulage  is  by  mule  power,  and  in  No.  1  it  is  a  very 
bad  and  long  haul. 

Baltic  3. — ^No.  3  is  working  on  bed  "E,"  about  three  and  one-half 
feet  thick.  This  Is  also  a  drift  mine,  the  coal  haAing  been  dumped 
on  the  same  dump  as  No.  1,  but  is  now  being  dumped  separately. 
Ventilation  is  by  furnace,  and  of  late  has  been  in  better  condition 
than  formerly.    Haulage  is  by  mule  power.    W.  J.  K.  Irvin,  foreman. 

Bessemer. — Very  little  work  was  done  at  this  mine  during  the  year 
on  account  of  the  coal  bed,  "D,"  being  too  croppy  to  sell  during  the  de- 
pressed state  of  trade.  It  is  a  drift  mine,  natural  ventilation,  mule 
haulage.  The  quantity  of  air  very  irregular  and  often  insufficient; 
roads  ha^dng  been  driven  through  ^  are  not  as  safe  as  could  be 
desired.    Condition  in  general,  tl;  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 

Charles  Eodden,  mine  foreman. 

Champion. — Is  a  drift  mine,  working  bed  "D,"  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  thickness.  Haulage  by  mule  power.  Ventilation  natural 
and,  of  course,  irregular  and  unreliable.  As  it  was  nearly  finished,  I 
did  not  insist  on  any  improvements  other  than  to  have  escape  holes 
made  for  the  men  to  reach  the  surface  easily  to  avoid  the  mud  and 
danger  of  the  haulage  roads.  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  worked  again 
under  the  law.    A.  P.  Isenberg,  mine  foreman. 

Coaldale  3. — This  is  rather  a  slope  mine,  the  grade  into  the  mine 
for  some  distance  being  just  enough  to  carry  the  empty  cars  dragging 
the  rope  after  the  trip;  the  system  of  haulage  being  one  main  rope. 
Further  in  the  mine,  a  stationary  engine  is  placed  to  haul  the  empties 
up  a  plane,  the  loaded  trip  here  dragging  the  rope  after  it.  The  coal 
is  bed  "D,"  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  The 
ventilation  is  by  furnace  and  the  heat  of  a  boiler  at  the  foot  of  a  shaft 
where  water  is  being  pumped.  The  quantity  of  air  has  been  variable, 
one  side  of  the  mine  being  frequently  insufficiently  ventilated;  the 
other  side  being  found  generally  in  a  healthful  condition.  James 
Dunsmore,  mine  foreman. 

Coaldale  5. — Here  we  have  a  drift  and  a  slope,  both  working  bed 
>'D,"  about  four  feet  six  inches  thick,  at  a  cousiderable  difference  in 
elevation,  the  dip  being  a  natural  one  into  the  basin  where  the  slope 
is  located.  The  haulage  in  the  slope  is  by  main  rope,  while  in  th^ 
drift  it  is  by  endless  rope.    Ventilnlion,  In  both  cases,  is  by  furnace. 
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In  the  drift  it  was  found  good,  but  on  two  occasions  it  was  found  in- 
sufficient in  the  slope.    James  R.  Fleming,  mine  foiximan. 

Colorado  1-2. — No.  1  is  working  the  "D"  bed  in  good  shape,  about 
four  feet  six  inches  thick.  The  haulage  is  by  mule  power  and  is  very 
long.  The  ventilation  is  by  furnace,  having  tw^o  intakes,  the  drift 
mouth  being  the  natural  intake  for  cold  weather,  w^hile  another  open- 
ing on  a  much  higher  level  serves  for  warm  w^eather.  The  quantity  of 
air  circulating  varies,  according  to  the  weather,  from  10,000  to  20,000 
cubic  feet;  it  is  generally  found  in  good  condition. 

No.  2  is  a  drift  mine  w^orking  bed  "E,"  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
feet  thick,  an  unusual  good  shape  for  this  bed.  The  haulage  is  by 
mule  power.  The  ventilation  is  by  furnace,  there  being  three  distinct 
divisions  of  the  current,  from  .5,000  to  7,000  cubic  feet  in  each.  This 
mine  is  always  in  good  condition.  Thomas  R.  Pilkington,  mine  fore- 
man, i      I         ^  ,  i 

Colorado  3. — This  mine,  wwking  bed  "B,"  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  with  a  bone  on  top.  Haulage  is  by  mule  poww,  but 
the  intention  is  to  put  in  a  rope  haul  of  some  kind.  The  ventilation  is 
by  furnace.  There  are  two  distinct  currents.  I  have  found  it  always 
in  good  condition.    Richard  Morris,  mine  foreman. 

Columbia  5. — Drift  mine,  v/orking  bed  "D,"  considerably  troubled 
by  rock  rolls  in  roof,  the  coal  varying  in  thickness  on  this  account, 
from  two  and  a  half  feet  to  four  feet.  Haulage  is  by  mule  power. 
Ventilation  by  furnace,  which  is  hardly  powerful  enough  for  the 
crooked  and  uneven  surfaces  of  this  mine.  The  quantity  found  at  the 
furnace  has  been  from  10,000  to  16,000  cubic  feet.  I  have  not  at  any 
time  found  the  entire  mine  well  ventilated.  Frank  Smith,  mine  fore- 
man. 

Cookers. — This  mine  is  a  drift,  working  a  bed  of  cannel  coal  about 
four  feet  in  thickness.  This  is  bed  "C."  The  haulage  is  by  mule 
power,  with  a  tram-road  over  a  mile  long,  over  which  the  coal  is  de- 
livered to  the  schutes.  Ventilation  is  by  furnace  and  is  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  liersons  employed,  but  I  had  occasion  toi  stop  a  few 
places  in  the  mine  at  one  time,  for  the  reason  that  the  air-current  was 
not  kept  up  to  where  the  men  w^ere  at  work.  H.  C.  Williams  is  mine 
foreman  at  present  wTiting. 

Decatur  1-2. — ^Both  these  drift  mines  are  now  under  the  same  man- 
agement, having  been  thus  connected  so  as  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  "D"  bed  is  worked  here,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  The 
liaulage  is  by  mule  power;  the  ventilation  by  furnace.  The  No.  2 
mine  has  always  been  found  in  good  condition;  not  so,  however,  with 
No.  1.  There  has  been  no  work  worth  mentioning  here  since  May, 
1893,  since  which  time  a  change  in  management  has  taken  place,  and 
i^iUi'li  w'cilc  lias  been  dime  in  tJie  line  of  improvement,  so  that  on  my 
next  visit  I  exiiect  to  find  a  nmeh  better  condition  of  things.    The  fur- 
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nace  is  entirely  inadequate  to  furnish  ventilation,  particularly  in  the 
summer.  John  E.  Hawkins,  mine  foreman. 

Derby. — Drift  mine,  mule  haulage,  furnace  ventilation.  Only  a 
few  men  at  work  drawing  out  pillars;  will  finish  shortly.  The  coal  is 
bed  "D,"  about  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 

Eureka  5. — This  is  a  slope  mine  working  the  "D"  bed,  ranging  fj-om 
two  and  a  half  feet  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  Haulage  to  foot  of 
slope  is  by  mule  power,  then  by  main  rope,  the  slope  being  steep 
enough  to  carry  a  single  car  and  the  rope  down.  The  ventilation  is 
by  a  Brazil  fifteen  feet  forcing  fan.  There  are  three  distinct  currents 
of  air,  the  least  being  about  7,000  cubic  feet.  The  fan  circulates  about 
oO,000  cubic  feet.  This  mine  has  shown  a  little  gas,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  any  alarm.  It  is  well  managed  and  is  always  found  in  a  good, 
healthful  condition.    Thomas  D.  Forsyth,  mine  foreman. 

Eureka  7. — This  is  a  shaft  mine,  175  feet  in  depth,  working  "D" 
bed,  which  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  haulage  is  by  mule  power.  The  ventilation  is  produced  by 
a  twelve-foot  forcing  fan,  there  being  three  distinct  currents  of  air. 
The  ventilation  was  considerably  improved  this  year  by  enlarging  the 
overcasts.  The  roof  here  is  of  a  treacherous  nature,  there  being  a  bed 
of  fire-clay  over  the  coal,  and  it  requires  great  attention.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  great  dryness  in  this  mine,  and  while  no  gas  has  been  de- 
tected, it  would  not  be  a  surprise  if  it  were.  The  quantity  of  air  in 
circulation  is  about  30,000  feet.    Thomas  A.  Estep,  mine  foreman. 

Eureka  8. — This  is  a  drift  mine  working  the  "D"  bed,  varying  from 
two  and  a  half  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  almost  entirely  on  pillar 
work  now.  The  haulage  is  by  mule  power.  The  ventilation  is  by 
furnace,  or  rather  furnaces,  for.  during  a  portion  of  last  summer  there 
were  three  furnaces  going  at  the  ^^ame  time,  and  even  then  the  condi- 
tion was  nothing  to  boast  of.  A  large  volume  of  air  was  had  at  two 
of  the  furnaces,  and  if  they  had  been  kept  burning  briskly  all  the 
time  the  condition  w^ould  have  been  quite  different  to  that  in  which  it 
was  found  on  two  visits  in  particular.  James  S.  Kirkwood,  mine 
fcsreman. 

Eureka  9. — This  mine  consists  of  a  slope  and  a  drift,  very  little  work 
liaving  been  done  in  the  drift.  Both  places  are  working  the  same  coal, 
bed  "D,"  varying  from  two  feet  to  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  haulage 
is  by  mules  to  foot  of  slope,  then  b}^  main  rope.  The  ventilation  is  by 
furnace,  and  though  there  is  but  one  current,  every  place  is  generally 
found  in  a  good,  healthful  condition.  I  have  measured  25,000  cubic 
feet  at  the  furnace.    John  Allen,  mine  foreman. 

Eureka  11. — This  is  a  drift  mine  working  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
"D^'  bed,  varying  from  a  few  inches  on  one  side  to  five  and  a  half  feet 
on  the  other.  The  haulage  is  by  mule  power.  The  ventilation  is  by 
furnace.  There  is  generally  a  good  air  cuiTent  circulating,  but  being 
only  a  single  current,  it  did  not  leave  the  mine  in  a  healthful  condi- 
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tion.  An  overcast  was  suggested  so  as  to  make  anotlier  division, 
wMch,  I  learn,  has  been  put  in  with,  the  result  anticipated. 

Eureka  12. — Is  a  drift  mine  working  the  "D^'  bed  in  a  very  thin 
state,  being  just  about  two  feet  ten  inches.  The  haulage  is  by  mule 
power.  The  ventilation  is  by  furnace.  There  are  two  distinct  cur- 
rents of  air,  and  the  condition  was  much  better  at  the  close  of  the 
year  than  it  was  some  months  previously.  The  difficulty  with  this 
mine,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  that  the  power  producing  the  ven- 
tilation is  inadequate.  It  was  found  usually  in  fair  condition.  M.  H. 
Blyth,  mine  foreman. 

Eureka  13. — This  mine  is  adjoining  No.  12  and  the  condition  in  re- 
giird  to  the  coal  is  about  the  same.  Haulage  is  by  mule  power,  and 
the  ventilation  is  by  furnace,  which,  for  circulating  a  good  current 
through  the  small  airways  here,  is  not  half  powerful  enough.  During 
cold  weather  we  caught  about  10,000  cubic  feet,  but  in  summer  it 
\\'ould  be  hard  to  secure  enough  air  for  the  number  of  men  at  work. 
This  mine  has  been  much  improved,  however,  in  the  last  three  months. 
There  are  now  two  intakes,  thus  making  two  currents.  George  Max- 
well, mine  foreman. 

Eureka  14, — Drift  mine  working  the  "D"  bed,  which  varies  in  thick- 
ne&s  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet.  Haulage  is  by  mule  power. 
The  ventilation  is  by  furnace.  Considerable  money  has  been  spent 
this  year  on  improvements,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  cheapening 
haulage.  The  sanitary  condition  also  received  some  attention.  There 
are  two  distinct  currents  of  air  about  equally  divided,  the  total  vol- 
ume being  about  16,000  cubic  feet.    Cornelius  Maher,  mine  foreman. 

Eureka  15. — A  drift  mine  working  the  "D"  bed,  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  thick.  The  haulage  is  by  mule  power  and  is  very  difficult, 
for  the  reason  that  all  the  coal  is  brought  from  the  dip.  The  ventila- 
tion is  by  furnace,  and  while  it  has  not  been  found  usually  in  a  very 
good  condition,  the  last  visit  found  a  nice  current  passing  all  the 
workmen,  the  volume  at  the  face  being  about  7,000  cubic  feet.  Kobert 
Whitehead,  mine  foreman. 

Eureka  16. — Drift  mine  working  small  coal  bed  "D,"  two  feet 
eight  inches.  It  is  quite  extensive  for  such  a  small  vein.  The  haul- 
age is  by  mule  power.  The  ventilation  is  by  furnace,  w^hich,  during 
cold  weather,  creates  a  good  current;  but  warm  weather  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  mine.  The  current  hais  been  continuous  until  lately;  now 
there  are  two  divisions,  which  will  be  a  great  benefit.  'Considering 
the  conditions,  this  mine  is  well  kept  up.  John  G.  Kobinsion,  mine 
foreman. 

Eureka  18. — This  is  a  new  mine,  but  has  been  developed  very  rapidly 
on  account  of  being  double  shifted.  The  coal  is  bed  "D,"  about  four 
and  a  half  feet.  Haulage  is  by  mules.  Ventilation  is  by  furnace. 
Considerable  wwk  had  been  done  here  before  the  funiaee  was  put 
in,  and  the  condition  was  bad.    However,  since  everything  has  been 
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completed,  a  good  sanitary  condition  prevails.  There  is  but  one  cur- 
rent, but  arrangemnts  are  being  made  for  a  division  of  the  same. 
James  Blades,  mine  foreman. 

Eureka  17-19. — Here  we  have  two  drifts,  now  connected  inside,  but 
the  coal  is  dumped  at  two  points.  The  coal  is  very  low,  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  thick.  The  haulage  is  by  mule  power.  The  ventila- 
tion is  produced  by  a  ten-foot  Brazil  fan,  acting  as  a  blower.  This 
mine  is  found  always  in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  Roads  are  dry, 
and  the  current  sufficiently  brisk  to  make  it  pleasant;  from  25,000 
to  30,000  cubic  feet  are  circulated.  From  some  cause  or  other,  the 
dry  rot  is  very  prevalent  in  this  mine.  On  this  account  the  brattice 
and  doors  have  to  be  renewed  occasionally.  James  G-atehouse,  mine 
foreman. 

Eureka  20. — A  new  mine,  presumabh'  on  the  "D"  bed,  about  four 
and  a  half  feet,  including  the  bone  on  top.  Mule  haulage;  furnace 
ventilation,  w^ith  two  distinct  currents.  When  last  visited,  after  the 
furnace  had  been  completed  and  an  overcast  put  in,  I  found  the  mine 
in  good  condition.    Hugh  G.  Dick,  mine  foreman. 

Excelsior  4. — The  workings  of  this  mine  have  passed  through  many 
troubles,  faults,  rolls,  and  clay  veins,  finding  occasionally  good  pieces 
of  coal.  It  is  now,  however,  on  its  last  legs.  The  haulage  is  by  mule 
power.  The  ventilation  by  furnace,  which  has  not  always  been  up  to 
the  standard  on  account  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  aforesaid 
troubles.  At  last  visit,  however,  I  found  it  in  fair  condition.  John 
Williams,  mine  foreman. 

Fairmount. — This  mine  is  working  the  "E"  bed,  having  quite  an  in- 
clined plane  to  convey  the  coal  to  the  shutes.  On  this  plane  the  Hart- 
man  "Barney"  is  being  used,  vvitli  satisfaction.  The  coal  here  is 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  thick.  3Iule  haulage;  furnace  ventila- 
tion, with  two  distinct  currents  of  air;  about  7,000  cubic  feet  to  each. 
This  mine  is  well  'cared  for.    Thomas  J.  Lowther,  mine  foreman. 

Gearhart. — Drift  mine  working  "E,"  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in 
thickness.  Mule  haulage;  furnace  ventilation.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct currents.  A  new  furnace  was  put  in  during  the  year,  which  im- 
I)roved  the  condition  very  much.  The  mine  is  now  in  a  good  sanitajw 
condition.    Richard  Lobb,  mine  foreman. 

Glen  wood  1-2. — No.  1  is  working  the  "D"  coal,  ranging  from  thi'ee 
to  five  feet  in  thickness,  with  mule  haulage;  furnace  ventilation,  hav- 
ing but  one  current  of  air;  but,  never tludess,  I  have  found  it  always 
in  a  good  condition;  the  number  of  men  at  work  about  40.  The  fur- 
naces produces  about  18.000  to  20,000  cubic  feet.  No.  2  is  under  the 
same  management.  It  is  working  the  "E"  bed,  however,  about  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  haulage  here  is  also  by  mule  power.  The 
coal  is  delivered  to  the  same  dump  as  No.  1  by  a  plane.  The  ventila- 
tion is  by  furiKici's.  iiiul  though  tliere  is  but  one  current,  it  is  so  ar- 
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ranged  that  a  iwi^tion  of  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  each  heading  as  it 
passes  along.  The  headings,  six  in  number,  are  all  on  the  same  (the 
left)  side.  The  furnace,  too,  is  on  that  side,  so  that  the  whole  current 
travels  in  a  body  just  the  length  of  one  heading  on  its  return.  This 
mine  is  particularly  w^ell  looked  after.    C.  J.  Paul,  mine  foreman. 

Grampian  1. — This  mine  works  on  the  "E"  bed,  about  three  feet 
thick,  and  is  not  extensive,  the  main  heading  having  been  driven 
through  the  hill.  The  intake  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Eurnace  ventilation,  with  two  currents  of  air,  and  the 
mine  is  w^ell  ventilated.  Haulage  by  mules.  David  Green,  mine 
foreman. 

Grampian  2. — This  mine  was  not  visited  during  the  year  on  account 
of  irregular  operation.  It  works  the  "D''  bed,  about  four  feet  thick, 
with  a  very  troublesom.e  top,  there  being  a  bone  and  considerable  fire- 
clay. Mule  haulage;  furnace  ventilation.  Richard  Moran,  mine  fore- 
man. 

Guion. — ^Working  the  bed,  three  to  four  feet  thick.  On  account 
of  irregular  workings,  I  visited  it  but  once,  and  that  time  found  the 
mine  in  bad  shape.  I  ordered  some  improvements  to  be  made,  but 
shortly  after  my  visit  the  mine  closed  down  for  want  of  trade.  James 
R.  Rommerville  was  at  that  time  mine  foreman. 

Highland. — This  is  a  small  concern,  working  the  "E"  bed.  On  two 
occasions  I  sent  the  men  who  were  at  work  here  out  for  want  of  ven- 
tilation. A  little  shaft  was  finally  put  dow^n,  and  a  still  smaller  fur- 
nace put  at  the  foot  of  it — a  two  by  three  fireplace.  The  owner 
claimed  that  it  did  not  pay  to  spend  any  more  money  on  it.  After 
complaint  had  been  made  that  the  fire  arrangement  was  too  small, 
the  mine  was  closed,  and  is  at  present  working  with  fewer  than  ten 
persons.    James  Jinnick,  mine  foreman. 

Henderson. — This  is  a  small  operation,  ha^dng  tw^o  drifts  through 
which  coal  is  brought  out.  In  one  of  these  the  coal  is  miicli  troubled 
by  rolls  in  the  top.  The  coal  is  "D"  bed,  varying  from  two  and  a 
half  to  five  feet.  Mule  haulage.  ^ISTatural  ventilation;  there  is  a  fur- 
nace also;  but  on  account  of  the  workings  being  loose  into  extensive 
old  worlvings  giving  off  l;irge  volumes  of  black  damp,  it  is  not  possible 
to  work  when  the  wind  is  from  the  direction  of  the  old  worldngs. 
Tliere  is  a  probability  of  a  force  fan  being  put  in  so  as  to  enable  the 
mine  to  run  regular.    Edward  Lloyd,  mJne  foreman. 

Homestead. — A  small  operation  working  bed  "C"  in  two  members, 
yielding  good  coal.  The  mine  is  hardly  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  law.  "V^Hien  it  was  opened  up  it  was  not  the  intention  to  wwk  it 
extensively  enough  to  come  under  the  law.  The  result  is  that  consid- 
(^rable  work  is  yet  necessary  to  bring  the  mine  to  the  legal  require- 
ment.   D.  H.  Campbell,  mine  foreman. 

Hughes. — This  operation  consists  of  three  small  drifts,  bringing 
29* 
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their  product  to  the  same  dump.  No  certificated  foreman  was  en- 
gaged here  until  late  in  the  year.  Just  one  \isit  was  made,  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the  service  of  a  certified  man.  Frank 
O'Rourke,  mine  foreman. 

Jetferson. — This  mine  is  working  the  "E"  bed,  about  four  feet  thick. 
The  haulage  is  by  mules.  A  plane  is  used  to  deliver  the  coal  to  the 
tipple.  The  ventilation  is  by  furnace.  There  are  three  currents  of 
air,  but  neither  of  them  is  large  enough  in  volume.  Everything  has 
been  done  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  furnace  is  not  large  enough.  The 
shaft  is  too  small  and  shallow.  The  overcasts  and  air-courses  ar(^ 
much  too  small,  the  whole  resulting  in  a  ver^-  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion to  all  parties  concerned,  particularly  to  the  miner.  John  C.  John- 
son, mine  foreman. 

Ken  tuck. — This  mine  worked  very  little  during  the  year;  for 
this  reason  it  was  not  visited. 

Lancashire  1. — This  mine  is  wwking  the  "D"  bed,  ranging  from 
three  to  five  and  a  half  feet.  Haulage  is  by  mules.  Ventilation  by 
furnace.  There  are  two  currents  of  air,  and  during  this  year  the  con- 
dition has  been  comfortable  as  regards  ventilation.  Not  so,  however, 
in  regard  to  drainage.  The  traveling  is  bad  here,  owing  to  the  roads 
having  been  made  without  any  provision  for  ditches  to  carry  off  the 
water,  a  very  important  matter,  particularly  where  bottom  is  taken 
up  tc^  make  height  for  road.    Richard  Ashcroft,  mine  foreman. 

Lancashire  2. — Working  the  same  territory  as  No.  1,  and  under  the 
same  management.  A  portion  of  the  coal  is  brought  out  through  No. 
1.  The  balance  is  taken  out  in  another  direction.  Haulage  is  by 
mules.  Ventilation  by  furnace,  and  is  generally  fair.  The  com- 
plaint made  at  my  last  visit  was  that  the  rooms  did  not  receive  enough 
attention  as  regards  ventilation. 

Leland. — This  mine  is  working  the  ^TD"  coal  where  it  is  thin — about 
tw^o  feet  eight  inches.  The  haulage  is  by  mailes.  The  ventilation  is 
by  furnace,  there  being  but  one  current.  It.  however,  has  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  number  of  men  engaged.  During  the  year  a  few  places 
were  found  in  advance  of  the  current,  but  now  that  has  been  over- 
come, and  the  mine,  as  regards  ventilation,  is  in  good  condition,  John 
Oarlin,  mine  foreman. 

Logan. — A  small  mine  working  bed  ^T^,"  about  three  to  four  feet 
thick.  Furnace  ventilation,  in  one  current,  and  that  not  large  enough 
in  volume.  On  account  of  dullness  of  trade,  it,  like  mnny  other  mines, 
worked  very  irregularly  during  the  year.  Mule  haulage,  with  a  long 
tram-road  on  the  outside.    William  Fitzgerald,  mine  foreman. 

Loraine. — There  are  two  dHfts  here,  one  on  the  "D"  bed,  where  the 
coal  was  in  excellent  condition,  varying  from  four  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness.  The  duration  of  thi«!  riine  f7fir>PTifls!  on  ^-h'^+h^^  or-  -not  th"^ 
operators  can  secure  a  piece  of  cnal  ndjoinincr.  which  beloncrs  to  nn- 
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other  companj',  but  is  located  awkwardly  for  them  to  work.  This 
mine  has  been  in  bad  condition  as  to  ventilation  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty. The  other  drift  is  on  the  "E"  bed,  and  was  in  very  bad 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  second  opening  and  a  fur- 
nace and  shaft  were  put  in,  however,  which  brought  it  within  the  re- 
quirement. With  a  little  attention  now,  it  can  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion.   George  G-ould,  mine  foreman. 

Lane. — This  is  a  new  mine.  Has  only  been  in  operation  three 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  opened  on  the  "D^'  bed,  which  is  from  five 
to  six  feet  in  thickness.  Ventilation  is  by  furnace,  and  two  currents 
can  easily  be  obtained.  The  mine  is  well  opened,  and  in  a  good  piece 
of  coal,  so  that  a  good  condition  may  be  expected.  James  R.  Som- 
raerville,  mine  foreman. 

Mabel. — This  mine  w^as  abandoned  early  in  the  year,  and  has  not 
been  worked  any  since,  though  it  has  changed  owners. 

Mapleton. — This  is  a  very  old  mine  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
exhausted  years  ago,  but  there  is  considerable  coal  still  mined  here. 
The  coal  bed  is  "D,"  about  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  thick.  The 
haulage  is  by  mules.  The  ventilation  is  by  furnace.  One  current 
only  of  air,  and  the  mine  is  not  as  well  ventilated  as!  could  be  de- 
sired.   William  Fitzgerald,  mine  foreman. 

Montana. — A  mine  consisting  of  two  drifts,  working  bed  "E,"  about 
four  feet  thick.  On  one  visit  paid  the  mine  in  the  spring  it  was  very 
badly  ventilated.  I  ordered  some  changes  in  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  current  that  improved  the  condition  greatly.  Haulage  is  by 
mules.  Ventilation  is  by  furnace.  One  current  of  air.  Henry  By- 
rom,  mine  foreman. 

Morrisdale  Shaft. — This  is  a  new  shaft  mine,  130  feet  deep  into  the 
"B"  bed,  in  very  good  shape,  ranging  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  feet. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  bad  condition  here  in  the  formation ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  fire  clay  ranging  from  one  to  six  feet  in  thickness  overlying 
the  coal,  and  much  trouble  and  danger  arises  from  it.  So  dangerous, 
indeed,  is  it,  particularly  in  narrow  places,  that  I  felt  obliged  to  re- 
quire that  it  be  taken  down  as  the  headings  were  driven  along,  for  in 
a  few  days  after  this  roof  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  falls  in  great  pieces 
without  the  slightest  warning.  The  ventilation  has  been  produced 
by  the  heat  and  exhaust  steam  from  the  pumps,  but  now  a  12-foot 
fan  is  being  put  in.  This  proniises  to  be  an  extensive  mine,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  management  to  keep  it  up  to  a  high  stand- 
ard.   The  coal  is  hoisted  in  an  automatic  dumping  cage. 

John  McGonigal  has  been  in  charge  since  the  sinking  commenced, 
but  is  now  succeeded  by  James  Starford. 

Mt.  Vernon  4. — This  is  a  new  slope  mine  sunk  to  bed  "B,"  having 
aboiit  two  feet  of  coal  in  the  upper  member  of  the  bed,  then  eight 
i^""hes  of  stone,  and  the  lower  coal  member  is  about  twenty  inches. 
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Very  little  work  was  done  here.  There  has  not  been  a  second  opening 
put  down  yet.  The  mine  is  idle  awaiting  the  comi>letion  of  the  Al- 
toona  and  Philipsburg  Connecting  Line. 

Mt.  Vernon  5. — This  is  a  drift  mine  working  the  "D"  bed,  ranging 
in  thickness  from  three  to  seven  feet.  The  haulage  here  is  by  main 
and  tail  rope.  The  \'entilation  is  by  furnace,  which  circulates  from 
20,000  to  40,000  cubic  feet,  according  to  the  temperature  outside.  I 
have  found  this  mine  generally  in  good  condition  for  ventilation;  dur- 
ing the  last  summer,  however,  one  side  was  found  poorly  ventilated. 
To  overcome  this,  a  furnace  was  ordered  kept  going  for  that  side.  The 
drainage  is  bad  along  the  roads,  too  much  dirt  being  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate along  the  sides.    John  May,  mine  foreman. 

Mt.  Vernon  8. — This  is  a  shaft  mine,  165  feet  deep.  ^^"0  second 
opening  made  yet.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  it  as  to  Mt.  Vernon  4, 
except  that  more  work  has  been  done  here.  John  Maurice  mine 
foreman. 

Mt.  Vernon  6. — This  is  a  shaft  mine,  about  160  feet  deep,  into  the 
"D"  bed.  The  usual  thickness  of  the  coal  here  is  two  feet  ten  inches, 
with  sometimes  top  coal  to  take  down  where  the  parting  slate  is  not 
too  thick.  The  haulage  to  foot  of  shaft  is  by  mule  power.  The  ven- 
tilation is  by  fan,  and  with  one  exception  it  has  been  found  in  good 
condition.  The  drainage,  how^ever,  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
requires.  The  mine  is  also  stopped,  awaiting  the  completion  of  the 
Altoona  and  Philipsburg  Connecting  Line.  James  S.  Campbell,  mine 
foreman. 

Mt.  Vernon  7. — A  drift  mine  v>'orking  the  "D"  bed,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  thick.  Mule  haulage.  Furnace  ventilation.  I  have  found 
this  mine  generally  in  a  comfortable  condition  for  the  few  men  who 
are  employed.    James  McAlarney,  mine  foreman. 

Ocean  2. — This  is  a  shaft  mine,  about  90  feet  deep,  working  the  "I)" 
bed,  varying  in  thickness  fi-om  two  feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet.  On 
two  visits  to  this  mine,  I  found  a  very  bad  condition  in  regard  to  ven- 
tilation. Efforts,  however,  have  been  made  and  are  now  being  made, 
to  better  it.  First,  the  intake  was  made  larger  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  current,  but  this  did  not  better  thinirs  much,  for  the  reason 
that  the  furnace,  which  produced  the  ventilation,  was  drawing  from 
the  old  workings  more  than  from  the  new  intake.  At  the  present 
writing  a  sixteen^foot  fan  is  being  put  in.  Drainage  is  generally  poor 
.m  the  roads  here.    Thomas  Marshal,  mine  foreman. 

Pardee  1  and  2. — These  mines  are  a  slope  and  drift,  respect- 
ively, and  are  opened  into  the  same  tract  of  coal,  one  opening  on  each 
side  of  the  hill.  The  haulage  in  both  is  by  main  and  tail  rope.  'No.  1 
is  rapidly  working  out,  its  capacity  being  about  800  tons  daily,  while 
that  of  "NTo.  2  is  1,200  tons.  Poth  mines  are  ventilated  by  the  same 
furnace,  Avhich  passes  about  60,000  eubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  There 
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are  three  distinct  currents  of  air,  and  these  mines  are  always  found  in 
good  condition,  both,  as  regards  ventilation  and  drainage.  These 
mines  are  working  the  '^B"  bed.  D.  R.  Philips  has  been  foreman  here 
until  lately,  when  George  Snedden  took  charge. 

Queen  No.  1. — This  mine  Avorks  the  "D"  bed,  tJiree  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  a  small  operation,  and  has  worked  very  irregularly  during  the 
year.  It  is  a  drift,  with  a  short  plane  to  deliver  the  coal  to  the  dump. 
Mule  haulage.  Furnace  ventilation.  Each  time  visited  it  was  found 
ii.  a  good  sanitary  condition.    James  L.  Nicholson,  mine  foreman. 

Reading. — A  drift  mine,  working  "D"  bed,  varying  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  thickness  on  account  of  rolls.  The  ventilation  is  by  furnace,, 
and  during  the  year  the  mine  has  been  much  improved;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  I  was  pleased  to  report  it  in  good  condition  in  my  last 
visit.    The  hauage  is  by  mule  power.    Charlton  Dixon,  mine  foreman. 

Shoff. — Drift  mine,  working  "D"  bed,  about  four  feet  thick,  with 
sand  rock  roof,  much  broken  by  clay  slips,  therefore  very  dangerous. 
Haulage  by  mules.  Ventilatioii  by  furnace,  and  generally  in  good 
condition.  It  is  so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  is  now  being  run  by 
fewer  than  ten  persous.    Thomas-  Young,  foreman. 

Staffordshire. — This  is  a  drift  mine  working  "C"  or  "B"  bed,  about 
three  and  a  half  feet,  including  bone.  Haulage  by  mules.  Ventila- 
tion by  furnace.  Grood,  fresh  air  has  been  a  scarce  commodity  in  this 
mine  during  the  year.  The  drift  is  new,  and  there  was  too  much 
hurry  for  coal  when  it  was  opened,  so  that  the  proper  arrangements 
for  securing  the  current  were  neglected.  I  had  to  stop  a  portion  of 
the  mine  once,  for  insufficient  air  and  also  for  want  of  an  escapeway. 
Thomas  W.  Jones,  mine  foreman. 

Sterling  No.  2. — A  drift  mine,  working  a  few  men  on  bed  "D,'^  which 
is  from  five  to  six  feet  thick.  Haulage  by  mules.  Ventilation  by  fur- 
nace. It  is  found  generally  in  good  condition.  The  outside  improve- 
ments were  burned  lately,  but  are  now  built  on  a  less  extensive  but  in 
a  more  substantial  manner.    Michael  Craig,  foreman. 

Troy. — A  drift  mine,  with  two  openings  for  haulage,  w^hich  is.  by 
main  and  tail  rope.  Until  lately  this  was  an  extensive  mine.  It  is 
now  likely  to  be  exhausted  within  eight  months.  Ventilation  was  by 
fan,  but  is  now  by  furnace,  the  fan  having  been  taken  to  another 
mine.  Coal  is  bed  "D,"  very  uniform,  about  four  and  a  half  feet.  Con- 
dition generally  good.    John  C.  McDermott,  foreman. 

Victor  1. — A  drift  mine,  working  "D"  bed,  about  five  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  advance  wwk  here  now,  all  is  being  drawn.  Haulage  is 
by  mules  to  drift  mouth,  then  by  locomotive  to  dump.  Ventilation  is 
b}'  furnace,  and  has  not  been  found  during  the  year  in  good  condition. 
Drainage  has  always  been  bad  in  this  mine.  As  it  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  exact  costly  improvements. 
William  Dunsmore,  foreman. 
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Webster  ]S^o.  4. — A  drift  mine  working  "D"  bed,  ranging  from  two 
and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  highest  coal  is  found  in  the 
present  new  workings.  The  haulage  is  by  mule  power,  with  a  gradual 
grade  in  favor  of  the  loads,  while  on  the  outside,  the  coal  is  drawn  up 
an  inclined  plane  to  dump.  The  ventilation  has  never  been  good  in 
tliis  mine  until  tliis  year,  when  a  shaft  over  100  feet  deep  was  sunk 
and  a  furnace  put  at  the  foot  of  it,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  former  con- 
hivances  for  producing  ventilation.  Drainage,  on  the  roads  has  also 
been  much  imx>roved  during  the  year.    John  Stoker,  foreman. 

Centre  County  Mines. 

Black  Diamond. — A  drift  mine  working  the  "B"  bed,  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  under  the  bone.  Haulage  is  by  mules.  Drainage  on 
roads  poor,  owing  to  the  water  from  old  workings,  having  frequent 
crossings  to  hunt  the  ditch  on  the  lower  side  of  the  heading.  Ventila- 
tion is  by  furnace,  and  has  not  been  up  to  the  required  standard,  but 
is  expected  to  be  in  better  condition  in  the  future,  asi  there  is  a  fur- 
nace on  the  highest  elevation  for  winter  use,  and  one  at  the  lowest 
point  for  warm  weather.    John  O'Neil,  foreman. 

Central. — A  drift  mine  on  the  '^D''  bed,  about  five  feet  thick  on  an 
average.  This  is  a  small  operation^  and  the  ventilation  is  generally 
by  natural  means,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  few  men  at  work.  The 
coal  here  lies  very  irregularly  as  to  level,  and  in  consequence  it  has 
been  a  very  difficult  mine  to  drain.  I  have  found  it,  however,  gener- 
ally in  good  condition.    W.  S.  Edwards,  foreman. 

Electric. — This  mine  is  working  "B,"  bed  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  exclusive  of  bone.  It  has  worked  scarcely  any  during  the  year. 
Has  always  been  found  in  good  condition  when  running.  W.  S. 
Edwards  was  foreman. 

Grhem. — A  drift  mine  working  "B"  bed,  three  and  a  half  feet,  exclu- 
sive of  bone.  Furnace  ventilation,  with  three  currents  of  air,  rather 
feeble,  however,  on  account  of  the  furnace  being  too  small  for  split 
currents.  Haulage  by  mule  power.  The  mine  is  generallj"  well  looked 
after.    Samuel  Pfouts,  foreman. 

Phoenix. — A  small  operation  by  drift  on  the  "B"  bed,  now  about 
four  feet  thick.  Though  there  are  only  a  few  men  at  work  here,  I 
have  failed  to  find  a  good  condition  as  to  ventilation.  Tlie  mine  has 
been  badly  broken  up  under  former  managements,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  it  up  to  the  required  standard  now.  David  G.  Lowther, 
foreman. 

Pioneer. — Also  a  small  operation,  working  on  bed  "A,"  about  four  to 
five  feet  thick.  It  has  worked  quite  irregularly,  with  rather  frequent 
changes  in  management,  which  is  always  detrimental  to  the  mine. 
The  ventilation!  is  by  furnace;  but  it  is  little  more  than  a  name,  for 
there  is  no  shaft,  only  a  banked  up  concern  at  the  mouth  of  an  old 
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drift.  Much  on  this  account  I  have  failed  to  find  a  desirable  condi- 
tion.   Charles  Rodden,  foreman. 

Ophir. — A  drift  mine,  opened  on  bed  "B,"  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
exclusive  of  the  bone.  This  mine  is  well  opened,  is  provided  for  three 
splits  of  air  at  present,  which  are  produced  by  a  furnace,  and  it  is 
generally  found  in  good  condition.  The  haulage  is  by  mule  power. 
Eli  Townsend,  foreman. 

Orient. — A  drift  mine,  working  on  bed  "A,"  which  is  about  four 
and  a  half  feet  thick.  It  is  of  small  capacity,  having  mule  power  at 
present;  but  as  the  coal  has  to  be  brought  from  the  dip,  some  mechan- 
ical haulage  is  intended  in  the  near  future.  Ventilation  is  by  furnace, 
and  has  generally  been  in  good  condition.    Samuel  Twiggs,  foreman. 

Jefferson  County  Mines. 

West  Eureka  No.  1. — This  is  a  drift  mine  working,  presumably  on 
the  "D"  bed,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven 
feet.  The  undulations  of  the  bed  are  mai-ked  in  all  the  mines  of  this 
region.  This  has  been  a  very  extensive  mine,  but  is  now  almost  en- 
tii'ely  working  on  pillars.  The  ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-foot 
fan,  and  is  ample.  I  found  this  mine  in  good  condition.  The  haulage 
is  by  mules.    H.  W.  Moore,  foreman. 

West  Eureka  No.  2. — This  has  been  an  extensive  mine,  but  is  now 
fast  being  worked  out.  It  is  a  slope  mine,  pitching  twelve  degrees  for 
five  hundred  feet.  Haulage  to  foot  of  slope  by  mule  power.  It  is 
working  the  "D"  bed,  which  varies  from  three  feet  on  the  hill  tops,  to 
six  feet  in  the  swamps.  Great  volumes  of  water  are  being  constantly 
pumped  out  of  this  mine  at  many  times  the  cost  of  raising  the  coal. 
The  ventilation  is  by  fan,  and  has  been  found  plentiful.  Joiseph 
WUliams,  foreman. 

West  Eureka  No.  4. — This  is  a  slope  mine,  neither  steep  nor  long. 
Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  coal  commences  to  rise,  so 
that  there  is  a  grade  in  favor  of  loads  to  the  foot  of  slope  from  every 
part  of  the  mine.  The  coal  is  bed  "D,"  about  four  feet  thick.  The  haul- 
age is  by  mule  to  foot  of  slope.  The  ventilation  is  by  fan  20  feet  in 
diameter,  passing  easily  40,000  to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The 
mine  is  well  ventilated  by  having  several  splits  of  air,  and  is  otherwise 
well  kept.    James  Harvey,  foreman. 

West  Eureka  No.  5. — This  mine  borders  on  No.  1,  into  which  it  has 
worked  loose  along  the  line.  The  current  from  No.  1  fan  is  thrown 
into  the  adjoining  portion  of  No.  5 ;  but  while  No.  1  is  well  ventilated, 
it  is  not  so  with  this  portion  of  No,  5,  owing,  probably,  to  leakages  all 
along  this  border  line.  The  other  part  of  this  mine  is  well  ventilated. 
There  is  a  small  fan  at  the  mine.  A  large  quantity  of  water  is  being 
pumped  out  of  the  mine  by  means  of  boire  holes  from  the  surface. 
This  is  a  slope  mine  of  considerable  length.    James  Woods,  foreman. 
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West  Eureka  No.  6. — Tins  is  also  a  slope  mine.  A  further  descrip- 
tion of  it  will  be  found  in  tke  former  part  of  this  report,  in  relation  to 
the  mine  fire  which  occurred  here.  The  coal  is  bed  "D,"  from  five  to 
eight  feet  thick.  It  is  ventilated  by  a  2-5-foot  fan,  and  the  ventilation 
is  ample.  During  one  of  my  visits  I  found  a  i>ortion  of  it  rather  un- 
comfortable to  work  in,  by  reason  of  the  steam  and  heat  from  several 
pumps  working  therein;  otherwise  I  found  it  in  good  condition. 
Thomas  Morgan,  foreman. 

West  Eureka  No.  10. — A  drift  mine  v/orldng  the  "D"  bed,  which  is 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  thick.  The  haulage  is  by  mule  power.  The 
drainage  is  good.  Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  furnace.  The  shaft 
is  too  shallow,  however,  to  give  power  enough  for  ventilating  so  exten- 
sive a  mine.  On  the  first  visit  which  I  paid  here,  the  lack  of  power 
was  evident.  A  boiler  for  pumping  purposes  having  been  placed  in 
the  return  airway  was  another  impediment  to  the  ventilation.  Now, 
however,  two  overcasts  have  beea  put  in  and  another  intake  put  in, 
the  combined  effects  resulting  in  a  much  better  condition.  Thomas 
Booth,  foreman. 

West  Eureka  No.  11. — This  is  a  new  mine,  working  on  bed  "D," 
which  is  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  feet  thick.  This  mine  is  w^ell 
opened,  having  double  track  intake,  separating  after  being  driven  in 
some  distance,  so  that  the  return  airway  is  located  in  the  middle.  The 
furnace  is  ten  feet  wide,  elliptical  in  shape,  and  the  shaft  is  over  100 
feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  square,  thus  assuring  an  immense  power  for 
ventilation.  The  drainage  of  the  mine  has  also  had  attention  paid  to 
it.  As  a  result  of  such  care  and  forethought  in  opening,  one  could  not 
find  other  than  a  good  condition  of  things.    Dan.  A.  Thomas,  foreman. 

West  Eureka  No.  12. — A  drift  mine  also,  and  in  eveiy  respect  sim- 
ilar to  No.  11,  except  that  the  opening  here  is  by  two  drifts  about  80 
feet  apart,  with  the  return  in  the  centre.  To  ^Ir.  Thomas  Richards, 
general  mine  foreman,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  all 
this  work  has  been  done.    Ellsv>'orth  Ruppert,  foreman. 

Summit. — A  small  drift  operation.  The  output  is  used  to  coal  the 
engines  on  the  P.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  The  ventilation  is  b}'  furnace.  The 
mine  was  found  m  (^na^}  condiMon.    Isaac  Smith,  foreman. 
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Names  and  Location  of  Collieries. 

Eureka  No.  20,  Clearfield  county  

Kxcelsior  No.  4,  Clearfield  county  ,  -  

Fairmoiint,  Clearfield  county,  

P'erndale,  Clearfield  county,  

Gearhart.  Clearfield  county  

(irampiMu  No.  2.  Clearfield  county,  

Gui(jn.  Clearfield  county,  

Henderson,  (Clearfield  cunty,  

Homestead,  Clearfield  county,   

IluKhes.  Clearfield  county  

Lanca' fiire  No.  1. (Clearfield  county,  

Lancashire  No.  2,  Clearfield  county,  

Leland,  (Clearfield  county,  

Mabel,  Clearfield  county,  

Morrisdale  No.  1,  (Clearfield  county,   

Morrisdale  shaft,  Clearfield  county  

Mt.  Vernon  No.  5,  (Clearfield  county,  

Mt.  Vernon  No.  «,  Clearfield  (county,  

Mt.  Vernon  No.  7,  Clearfield  county  

Mt.  V^ernon  No.  8.  (Clearfield  (lounly,    

Ocean  No.  2,  (Clearfield  county,  
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Official  Document,  No.  10. 


Ninth  Bituminous  District. 

(FAYETTE,  WESTMOKELAND  AND  ALLEGHENY  COUNTIES.) 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  eleventh  section 
of  Ai  ticle  10  of  the  Bituminous  Mine  Act,  approved  May  15,  1893,  I 
herewith  present  my  first  annual  report  of  the  inspection  of  the  mines 
in  this  district  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1893. 

This  being  a  new  district  created  out  of  the  First,  Second,  Fifth 
jsnd  Seventh  districts  on  June  last,  which  embraces  all  the  mines 
on  both  sides  of  the  Youghiogheny  river  from  Connellsville  to  McKees- 
port,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river  to  Lock  No.  3, 
and  all  the  mines  on  the  Mount  Pleasant  branch,  from  Connellsville 
to  Mount  Pleasant,  there  being  at  present  in  the  district  68  mines. 
Althougli  commissioned  on  June  19,  I  have  all  the  statistics  and  acci- 
dents complete  for  the  year.  There  were  mined  4,814,178  tons  of  coal, 
and  the  quantity  of  coke  produced  was  l,240,163f  tons.  Fourteen 
lives  were  lost  inside  the  mines  and  one  outside  at  the  tipple.  The 
non-fatal  accidents  numbered  35.  One  new  shaft  was  put  down  and 
t]iree  new  fans  were  erected,  which  makes  24  fansi  in  this  district. 
Tli(')(^  jire  also  41  furnaces  for  ventilating  purposes,  while  three 
others  depend  on  natural  ventilation. 

A  full  report  of  the  general  condition  and  location  of  each  mine  is 
ixiyen  together  with  the  usual  tables  of  accidents  and  their  causes. 
Tliere  were  three  mine  fires  (one  life  wais  lost  by  one  of  them),  and 
twe  explosions  of  gas  whereby  six  persons  were  more  or  less  injured. 
Two  of  tlie  fatal  and  three  of  the  non-fatal  accidents  occurred  in  the 
(Mike-producing  region,  where  open  lights  are  not  used,  and  thirteen 
fatal  and  thirty-two  of  the  non-fatal  accidents  occurred  in  the  mines 
that  ship  the  raw  coal,  and  use  open  lights.  This  ishows  that  the 
coke  region  mines  are  the  safest  to  work  in.  While  we  believe  this 
to  be  the  fact,  yet  we  say  that  the  mining  law  is  better  observed  there 
than  at  the  other  places.  For  instance,  they  keep  a  better  supply  of 
ventilation,  and  the  miners'  places  are  visited  more  frequqently  by  the 
officials  of  the  mines.  At  the  large  companies'  mines,  such  as  the 
H.  C.  Frick  and  McClure's,  the  miners  places  are  visited  every  day 
by  either  the  mine  foreman  or  his  assistant,  and  by  the  mine  foreman 
in  person  at  least  twice  a  week,  while  at  the  other  places  the  miners' 
places  may  be  visited  by  some  of  them  every  other  day  and  the  mine 
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foreman  not  be  seen  in  the  working  places  once  a  month.  1  write 
this  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  there  is  no  better  prevention  of 
accidents  than  for  these  places  to  be  visited  every  day.  I  don't  care 
how  often  the  mine  foreman  goes  around,  he  will  see  some  one  work- 
ing under  dangerous  conditions,  and  to  read  the  accident  list  in  these 
reports  will!  bear  out  this  statement.  The  sanitary  condition  of  these 
mJnes  is  generally  very  good,  and  more  particularly  iso  since  the  new 
law  has  compelled  the  employes  inside  to  burn  good  oil  in  their  lamps, 
instead  of  as  heretofore,  when  the  drivers  in  particular  burned  noth- 
ing but  carbon  oU  mixed  with  some  other  crude  oil,  and  imagined 
they  could  not  keep  their  lights  burning  with  pure  lard  or  cottonseed 
oil.  This  has  had  one  bad  effect,  for  it  brought  cheap,  inferior  oU  to 
the  stores  for  every  one  to  use,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  rid 
of  it.  We  have  solicited  the  storekeepers  to  procure  the  best  that  can 
be  had,  as  the  results  are  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  different  atmosphere 
of  the  mines  since  its  use.  Another  beneficial  feature  in  the  new- 
law,  is  that  regulating  the  use  and  quantity  of  powder,  although 
some  little  reform  is  needed  in  this  direction  yet,  and  this  lies  a  good 
deal  in  the  power  of  the  mine  foreman  to  accomplish.  If  two  men 
have  to  v\ork  in  one  place  where  the  coal  is  thin,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  shoot  enough  coal  in  the  evening  to  keep  them  busy  the  next 
day,  and  permission  has  to  be  given  them  to  shoot  during  the  day; 
where,  if  each  man  had  a  room  to  himself,  this  could  be  avoided;  and 
freqiK^ntly  bad  management  is  the  cause  of  the  omission.  Inotice 
that  ;ir  some  places  they  are  always  hard  up  for  rooms  for  the  miners 
to  work  in.  The  law^  regulating  the  cleaning  and  trimming  of  the 
safety  lamp  for  the  employes  is  not  as  satisfactory  to  the  miners  as 
Si >!!]('  pi  rdicted  it  would  be,  but  time  wiU  determine. 

The  number  and  causes  of  accidents,  with  the  number  of  wives  who 
were  left  widows,  and  children  left  or])hans,  for  the  year  1893,  is 
given : 
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Below  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  reported  to  this  office  for  1893. 


Number  of  new  mines  opened  during  the  year,   1 

Number  of  mines  in  the  district,   68 

Number  of  mines  operated  during  the  year,   62 

Number  of  miners  (men)  employed,    5,719 

Number  of  miners  (boys  under  16  years  of  age),   289 

Number  of  "daymen,"  including  mine  foremen,  drivers  and 

trappers,    809 

Total  inside,    6,817 

Total  number  of  kegs  of  powder  reported  used,   5,354 

Total  number  of  horses  and  mules,   487 

Total  number  of  coke  ovens,   4,921 

Number  of  tons  (2,000  pounds  each)  of  coal  mined,   4,814,178 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  (2,000  pounds  each),  shipped,   2,970,688^ 

Number  of  tons  (2,000  pounds  each),  coke  produced,   l,240,163f 

Number  of  tons  produced  per  fatal  accident,   320,945 . 2 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  non-fatal  accident,.  .  137,547.92 

Total  number  of  days  the  mines  were  in  operation,   11,189 

Average  number  of  days  for  each  mine,   180 


In  additon  to  the  usual  reports  I  enclose  report  of  the  Cottage  State 
Hospital  for  the  three  years  of  its  existence. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

BERNARD  CALLAGHAN, 

Inspector. 

Oonnellsville,  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  March  29,  1894. 

Description  of  the  Mines  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

Adelaide. — All  the  coal  mined  at  this  place  is  made  into  coke. 
They  have  342  ovens  and  a  capacity  for  producing  more  if  trade  would 
warrant  it.  The  mine  is  in  good  condition,  with  an  air  current  of 
89,100  cubic  feet  sweeping  through  it,  and  although  a  gaseous  mine,  I 
could  not  detect  any  explosive  gas  on  my  last  visit.  Thomas  Harris, 
mine  foreman. 

Fort  Hill  and  Moreland  Slope. — These  two  mines  are  virtually  the 
same  mine,  being  all  one  operation  inside  and  outside.  All  the  coal 
mined  is  made  into  coke  at  the  plant,  which  has  more  than  400  ovens. 
This  is  an  excellent  operation  inside,  one  part  operated  by  rope  haul- 
age and  another  part  by  mules  hauling  to  the  outside.  The  slope 
side  is  worked  exclusively  with  safety  lamps,  and  the  upper  part  with 
open  lights.  This  part  is  driven  through  the  hill  to  daylight  and  is 
working  on  the  crop  side.  These  places  are  in  good  condition  and  very 
well  looked  after.    I  found  very  little  explosive  gas  in  the  slope  side. 
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This  part  of  the  mine  suffered  froin  coke  smoke  during  the  afternoons 
on  account  of  the  fan  being  close  to  the  ovens,  and  a  blower,  but  the 
mine  foreman  discontinued  some  of  the  ovens  opposite  the  fan  and 
that  had  the  effect  of  clearing  away  the  smoke.  William  Sloan,  mine 
foreman. 

Wick  Haven  Shaft. — This  is  quite  a  new  operation.  It  was  com- 
menced on  July  last  and  having  only  about  60  feet  to  sink  through 
rock  to  the  coal,  it  did  not  take  long  to  finish.  As  the  coal  at  this 
place  is  all  under  water  level,  it  is  expected  plenty  of  explosive  gas 
will  be  encountered,  it  being  the  next  place  below  and  adjoining  Rain- 
bow mine,  Avhere  Inspector  Duncan,  along  with  four  others,  were 
seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  during  March  last,  but  the  manage- 
ment at  this  place  is  taking  every  precaution.  They  do  not  permit 
an  open  light  in  the  mine,  and  although  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
th(^  miners  workin""  in  an  entry  double,  they  are  going  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  They  also  intend  to  make  tliis  a  very  fine  mine,  and  so 
They  should,  with  about  nine  feet  of  the  best  of  coal  that  will  be 
shipjti'd  to  market  in  lump,  nut  and  slack.  They  have  also  built  a 
fine  lot  of  houses  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  shaft,  with 
splendid  accommodations  for  their  workmen.  Wick,  Morrison  & 
Co.  is  the  firm  name.    W.  M.  Goldsboro,  mine  foreman. 

Rainbow  Mine. — TMs  mine  is  the  first  one  next  to  Connellsville  in 
Ihe  thick  basin,  which  ships  the  coal  in  cars  to  market,  no  coke  being 
made  on  this  road  below  Dawson.  A  fire  occurred  at  this  mine  last 
l^Iarch  and  an  explosion  of  gas  caused  by  it  resulting  in  the  serious  in- 
jury of  Mine  Inspector  Duncan  and  four  others,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  in  the  accident  list.  This  mine  has  been  put  in  good  condi- 
tion since,  and  although  it  is  a  darigerous,  gaseous  mine,  I  must  give 
credit  for  the  strict  way  in  w^hich  it  is  managed  now.  Dennis  Wordly, 
mine  foreman. 

Banning  Mine. — This  is  driven  on  the  dip  of  the  coal  and  has  dip 
enough  to  take  the  rope  down  to  haul  the  loaded  wagons  out.  A 
knuckle  of  6x200  feet  long  was  graded  at  this  place,  and  another  sta- 
tionary engine  put  in  the  mine  to  haul  out  of  the  dip.  This  is  run  by 
compressed  air  from  a  new  Norwalk  air  compressor  outside.  This 
main  slope,  although  going  to  the  dip,  generates  explosive  gas  in  large 
quantities.  I  had  to  complain  of  the  careless  wa^^  in  which,  this  gas 
was  managed  and  also  of  the  drainage.  The  ventilation  is  thick 
through  the  day  from  smoke  caused  by  firing  shots.  William  Holsing, 
mine  foreman. 

Djjrr  Mine. — This  mine,  being  next  to  Banning,  lays  the  same  way, 
but  has  tw^o  haulages  down  two  main  headings.  The  coal  is  opened 
on  the  butt  to  the  dip,  then  face  entries  right  and  left  off  the  main 
slope,  and  the  rooms  are  turned  OP  the  butt  of  the  coal.    This  system 
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makes  sure  of  the  rooms  being  dry,  because  of  the  raise  of  the  coal 
going-  up  the  hill.  There  was  some  prejudice  manifested  at  first  to 
the  butt  rooms,  but  time  has  proved  that  a  man  can  mine  as  much 
coal  on  the  butt  as  he  could  on  tlie  face,  and  the  system  is  more  advan- 
tageous in  the  drawing  of  ribs  to  both  mincn^s  and  operator.  By  this 
method  of  working  one  muh^  and  driver  can  haul  about  twice  as  much 
coal  and  do  it  with  more  satV^ty  than  by  the  older  methods  of  working, 
namely  by  flat  lu^adings  and  tlien  driving  butt  entri(^s  for  rooms.  This 
mine  gives  off  explosive  gas  ^'('l•y  freely  in  slope  headings,  but  is  well 
looked  after,  the  bi-attic(^  always  being  kept  well  up  to  the  face  of  the 
workings.  Drainage  and  ventilation  also  good.  John  Smith,  mine 
foreman. 

Port  Royal  ^line. — This  mine  only  coniUKmced  to  shi]>  coal  in  Decem- 
ber aftei-  a  ]>eriod  of  10  months'  idleness,  it  having  been  drowned  out 
by  water,  wliicli  was  punijied  in  to  extinguisli  a  mine  fii-e,  of  which  a 
descri}>tion  is  given  in  the  accident  list.  Tlu^  coal  jit  this  place  seems  to 
b(^  at  the  edge  of  the  big  basin  and  does  not  show  up  as  well  for  thick- 
ness and  evenness  as  the  coal  further  up;  but  it  holds  it  own  for  ex- 
plosive gas.  The  coal  is  mined  by  coal  cutting  machines  and  is  hauled 
to  shaft  bottom  by  locomotive  driven  by  com])r'(^ssed  air.  A  new  air 
course  is  being  driven  from  the  fan  into  the  inlerioi-  of  the  working, 
and  a  sweeping  current  of  air  was  passing  along  all  the  entries.  At 
this  writing  the  falls  are  not  all  cleaned  u}>  yet,  but  when  they  are, 
the  mine  will  be  in  good  condition  again.  I  measured  18,000  and 
2,0000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  face  of  all  tlve  (>ntry  workings.  Robert 
^rdlroy,  mine  foreman. 

West  Newton  Shaft. — This  is  the  first  mine  working  next  the  thick 
bed  or  Connellsville  basin,  and  it  is  only  about  four  feet  eight  inches 
thick.  They  are  leaving  about  one  foot  of  coal  in  the  bottom,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  thin,  hard  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  This  mine 
is  in  good  condition  both  as  to  ventilation  and  drainage.  Robert  Hall, 
mine  foreman. 

Ocean  No.  5  Mine. — This  mine,  although  but  a  short  distance  from 
West  Newton  shaft,  is  a  drift  mine  on  the  top  of  a  hill  that  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  a  gravity  plane  to  let  the  coal  down  to  the  railroad 
track.  Average  thickness  of  coal  at  this  place  4  feet  6  inches.  Ven- 
tilation and  drainage  good.    Robert  Watson,  mine  foreman. 

Forrest  Hill  Mine. — ^This  is  a  new  mine  and  did  not  have  much  of  a 
place  in  last  year's  report.  The  coal  at  this  mine  is  ^^ orked  by  coal 
cutting  machines  of  the  Jeffrey  pattern,  and  the  entries  are  driven 
close  to  the  bottom,  about  5  feet  8  inches  in  height.  They  had  an- 
other machine  here  for  awhile,  called  the  "Stanley  Header."  They 
cut  about  1,800  feet  of  entry  with  it,  then  took  it  to  the  coke  region. 
This  machine  digs  the  coal  and  loads  it  also,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
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fast  entry  driving.  Each,  time  I  visited  tliis  mine  it  was  in  good  con- 
dition.   John  Simi>son,  mine  foreman. 

Pacific  Mine. — This  is  also  a  drift  mine  and  is  and  will  be  a  very 
extensive  one.  They  have  a  big  swamp  in  at  26  entry  on  main  tunnel 
running  across  in  a  slanting  direction  from  No.  23  entry,  dipping  15 
feet;  then  it  rises  to  its  normal  condition  again.  At  this  place,  where 
the  trouble  exists,  the  roof  falls  in  the  entries  close  up  to  the  face  of 
Ihe  coal  and  gives  ofl  explosive  gas  in  dangerous  quantities,  and,  being 
a  long  way  in,  the  ventilation  is  too  weak  to  disperse  it.  But  the 
company  is  trying  for  the  lowest  place  to  put  down  a  shaft  to  pump 
the  water  out  and  put  a  fan  upon,  which,  when  accomi^lished,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  best  mines  in  the  district. 

Sarah  Mine. — This  is  a  new  mine,  opened  a  short  time  before  last 
year's  report  was  presented.  It  is  but  a  small  operation  and  never 
will  be  anything  else,  owing  to  the  comparative  small  area  of  coal 
they  have  to  work.  If  the  ventilation  at  this  place  was  better  it 
would  be  in  very  good  condition.  Ed.  Bell,  superintendent  and  mine 
foreman. 

Ocean  No.  2. — This  is  a  drift  mine  and  a  very  large  one.  It  takes  in 
Atlantic,  which  was  a  separate  portion  before  the  Youghiogheny  Kiver 
Coal  Company  purchased  it.  This  mine  works  about  300  men.  I  have 
visited  it  three  times  and  am  very  sorry  to  state  it  was  not  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition.  I  complained  so  strongly  that  the  mine  fore- 
man has  since  invited  me  to  come  and  see  its  improved  condition.  I 
only  hope  it  will  continue  to  improve,  as  I  think  it  is  unpleasant  for 
all  parties  concerned  for  the  Mine  Inspector  to  have  to  complain  at 
every  inspection.    John  Mathews,  mine  foreman. 

Ocean  No.  4  and  Southwest. — These  are  two  mines  separate  in 
operation  outside  but  all  one  inside,  and  a  description  of  the  one  wiU 
serve  for  the  other.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  at  this  place 
since  my  appointment,  so  very  little  can  be  said  about  them.  The 
ventilation  was  not  sufficient  on  my  first  ^isit,  but  they  put  a  hole 
through  to  the  surface  at  the  inside  of  one  of  the  entries  and  built  a 
furnace  at  it  and  it  has  greatly  improved  its  condition.  Ever^'thing 
else  seemd  to  be  well  looked  after.    Thomas  Sulfolk,  mine  foreman. 

Painter  and  Cornell's  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  in  existence  a 
little  over  a  year,  although  it  took  in  some  old  workings  of  long  stand- 
ing. It  is  in  the  best  of  condition  and  I  think  will  alwa^'s  be  so,  be- 
cause I  know  the  management.    E.  B.  Davis,  mine  foreman. 

Dravo. — A  drift  mine  ocated  opposite  Bobbins  station.  They  have 
built  a  good  furnace  and  sunk  an  air  shaft  for  it  about  90  feet,  and 
although  there  is  no  stack  on  it  yet,  it  would  give  good  results  if  they 
would  keep  a  fire  in  it.    John  Mathewson,  mine  foreman. 

Brown's  No.  1  IMine. — I  have  to  record  one  of  the  irreatest  improve- 
ments in  this  district  for  this  mine.    They  have  erected  a  new  ventilat- 
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ing  fan  20  feet  in  diameter,  which  gave  55,000  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
although  the  airways  were  not  yet  completed.  With  the  number  of 
openings  in  the  mine  this  fan  will  make  a  splendid  record.  This  com- 
pany has  also  patented  a  coal  cutting  machine,  which  has  been  tested 
at  their  mine,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it,  because  of  the  difference 
of  the  size  of  coal  it  makes  while  mining.  Very  little  dust  is  made, 
which  is  a  great  recommendation  for  it.  The  power  they  use  is  elec- 
tricity. 

Brown's  No.  2.— Only  a  few  entries  having  been  worked  since  my 
appointment,  I  visited  it  once  only. 

Mines  on  Belle  Vernon  Koad. 

Belle  Bridge  Mine. — Located  on  east  side  of  Monongahela  river  and 
opened  on  front  of  same  and  driven  clear  through  to  the  Youghiogheny 
river.  The  old  or  first  workings  are  nearly  exhausted.  There  is  no 
solid  coal  to  work  any  more,  but  a  large  quantity  of  stump.  They 
have  opened  a  new  drift  close  to  the  old  one  on  Monongahela  side  and 
employ  more  than  40  men  at  present.  The  coal  at  this  place  is  very 
low,  being  but  3  feet  2  inches  top  bench  and  10  inches  bottom  bench, 
and  is  the  best  coal  to  dig  on  that  road.  Ventilation  and  drainage 
was  good.    H.  Henderson,  mine  foreman. 

Lovedale  Mine. — This  mine,  also  drift,  has  been  idle  since  my  first 
visit  and  I  have  had  no  chance  to  see  the  condition  of  it,  but  the  mine 
foreman  is  kept  working  all  the  time,  and  no  doubt  he  wiU  have  it 
all  right  when  it  starts  to  work  again.  George  B.  Kistler,  mine  fore- 
man. 

Horner  and  Boberts  Mine. — There  are  two  openings  at  this  place,  one 
going  to  the  dip  and  the  other  one  on  the  hill.  The  dip  side  was  not 
working  when  visited  either  time,  so  I  only  visited  the  one  that  was 
in  operation.  I  found  it  in  pretty  good  condition,  considering  the 
broken  time  it  had  worked.    William  Barker,  mine  foreman. 

H.  D.  O'Neirs  Mine. — This  is  partly  an  old  and  partly  a  new  mine; 
the  old  part  being  nearly  exliausted  and  the  new  part  having  been 
opened  up  in  good  style  with  a  new  haulage  road  into  the  middle  of 
the  field.  This  mine  promises  to  be  a  good  paying  one  in  the  near 
future  and  there  is  not  much  to  complain  of  at  present.  They  have 
put  in  two  electric  motors  for  coal  cutting  machines.  Archibald 
Cowan,  mine  foreman. 

Mines  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Mine. — This  is  a  small  operation  employing 
about  24  persons  all  told,  the  coal  being  all  used  by  the  locomotives 
on  the  railroad.  They  had  some  trouble  at  this  mine  with  a  fire 
smouldering  in  an  old  opening  in  front  of  the  hill  where  it  has  fallen 
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Id.  They  built  brick  stoppings  around  it  inside  and  they  have  had  no 
trouble  since,  and  when  visited  last  it  was  in  good  condition.  John 
Stevenson,  mine  foreman. 

Davidson  Shaft. — Tliis  iniiic  is  located  close  to  th(^  Youghiogheny 
river  and  extends  in  vwry  dir<H  ti()n.  Tliey  are  woi-king  across  undea* 
the  river  to  a  large  tract  of  coal  on  the  other  side.  Though  under 
water  level  they  are  not  troubh'd  very  mu(,-li  by  explosive  gas.  They 
work  exclusively^  with  improved  safety  l;imi).s.  Tliey  built  a  new 
brick  lamp  bouse  and  put  in  an  air  compressor,  and  everything  is  in 
first  class  condition.    Craford  Stil wagon,  mine  foic^man. 

Plumer. — This  mine  is  more  a  drift  than  a  slox>e,  the  grade  being 
n'ostly  on  outside,  where  the  ovens  are.  T]w\  are  the  same  operation 
as  the  Davidson  shaft  and  can  be  charged  by  either.  They  are  con- 
nected inside  as  well.  The  Avater  being  drained  to  shaft  makes  the 
troubles  very  light  at  this  place,  and  they  have  fan  ventilation.  The 
mine  is  in  good  condition.    John  Stevenson,  mine  foreman. 

Heniy  Clay  Mine. — This  is  a  slope  mine,  working  in  connection  with 
Davidson  shaft  and  Kist  mine,  inside.  They  sunk  an  air  shaft  and 
put  stairs  in  it  for  the  miners  to  go  out  and  in,  which  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  traveling  on  the  slope.  Although  this  mine  does  not 
generate  any  explosive  gas  it  is  worked  exclusively  with  locked  safety 
lamps,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  mines,  it  is  kept  in  first 
class  condition.    John  Keck,  mine  foreman. 

Tyrone  Mine. — This  is  an  old  mine  and  has  all  the  s-jlid  coal  worked 
out.  TheTO  are  a  number  of  old  entries  and  ribs  to  be  worked  out  yet, 
and  altbough  this  makes  mining  rather  difficult,  they  have  not  had 
any  accidents,  as  the  place  gets  close  attention  and  is  kept  in  good 
order.    Thomas  Kane,  mine  foreman. 

Sterling  'No.  1  and  Sterling  No.  2  Mines. — These  mines  have  not 
worked  any  since  February  and  have  not  been  visited. 

Jackson  Mine. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  miuf^s  in  the  coke  region. 
They  have  not  much  solid  coal  in  it  to  work.  There  is  one  part  of 
this  mine  on  fire  along  the  front  of  the  hill,  which  is  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  management;  they  have  it  bratticcnl  off  as  well  as  posible. 
and  should  it  break  through  on  the  workings,  they  hav(^  a  fan  at  the 
far  end  to  overcome  any  danger  to  the  men.  Everything  oLse  is  in 
good  condition.    George  ^loore,  mine  foreman. 

Eureka  Mine.— This  mine  is  worked  by  two  openings,  the  coal  being 
in  the  thick  basin,  and  it  is  the  nearest  mine  to  ronnellsAille  on  th<' 
I>-aUimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  that  ships  its  prodnct  to  maa-ket  just  al.^ 
it  l<'aves  the  mine.  The  thick  basin  is  chiefly  used  for  making  coke, 
but  this  lAiice  is  getting  close  to  the  edge  of  the  basin  and  it  makes 
splendid  lump  coal  for  shipping.  They  have  two  ropes  to  haul  out  of 
these  openings,  with  one  stationary  engine  outside.  The  workingfj 
have  an  inclination  of  about  three  and  one-half  feet  per  100,  which 
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makes  drainage  easy,  and  witb.  a  good  fan  the  ventilation  is  good  and 
well  distributed  around  the  workings.  James  Bagley,  mine  fore- 
man. 

Smithton  No.  1  Mine. — This  is  a  drift  mine,  the  coal  being  hauled 
out  by  a  tail  rope  system  nearly  two  miles  long,  together  with  an  in- 
cline plane  inside.  The  coal  raises  on  the  butt  about  4^  per  cent.,  and 
is  hard  on  stock.  I  asked  them  to  change  their  isystem  while  they  had 
an  incline.  They  could  put  their  moms  on  tiie  butt  as  the  coal  here  is 
about  9  feetthick.  It  would  be  no  inconyenience  to  mine  it  that  way. 
They  gave  the  matter  consideration,  but  trade  being  so  poor  they 
have  shut  down  entirely  for  the  present.  Ventilation  and  drainage 
could  be  improved.    John  N.  King,  mine  foreman. 

Smithton  No.  2  Shaft. — This  place  has  worked  but  very  little  during 
the  year  and  is  shut  down  at  present.  Ever;\i:hing  in  the  mine  is 
first  class.    Coal  9  feet  thick.    Thomas  Perkins,  mine  foreman. 

Port  Koyal  No.  1  Shaft. — Little  can  be  said  about  this  place  as  they 
only  hoist  enough  coal  to  fire  tlije  boUers  and  supply  houses,  and  it 
is  hauled  from  No.  2  shaft  underground.  There  are  plenty  of  ribs  and 
stumi>s  to  work  out  in  the  mine,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
not  be  worked  out  for  some  time  to  come. 

Euclid  Shaft. — This  is  a  small  shaft  although  in  a  good  coal  terri- 
tory, the  coal  being  about  9  feet  thick,  and  it  is  the  last  mine  on  this 
road  that  is  working  in  the  tliick  bed  of  the  Connellsville  basin  and 
which  ships  lump,  nut  and  slack,  although  they  have  a  few  ovens  to 
coke  their  slack  when  the  coke  trade  is  good.  This  mine  gives  off  a 
small  quantity  of  explosive  gas,  but  it  is  very  well  looked  after  and  the 
mine  kept  ia  good  condition.  It  suffered  from  the  drowning  of  its 
neighbor,  Port  Royal,  and  the  map  shows  over  600  feet  of  solid  coal 
and  900  feet  at  theplace  where  the  water  came  through  the  most  rap- 
idly, and  as  the  water  was  pumped  down  into  the  Port  Royal  mine 
the  water  ceased  in  this  one,  which  proved  that  it  came  from  that 
source.    William  Goodfellow,  mine  foreman. 

West  Newton  Shaft. — This  is  a  shaft  mine,  and  the  portion  of  coal 
that  was  mined  in  this  shaft  at  the  first  part  of  its  operations  was 
reached  to  a  point  where  it  is  more  convenient  to  mine  by  No.  2 
shaft,  so  that  no  coal  is  hoisted  at  this  one,  only  for  boilers  and  house 
use.  Although  there  is  some  coal  to  be  mined  in  it  yet,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  is  worked  out.  It  is  very  convenient  for  the 
miners  and  other^s  who  live  on  same  side  of  river  to  travel  by  to  the 
No.  2  mine. 

Yough  Slope. — This  mine  is  troublesome  on  account  of  bad  roof; 
and  it  gives  off  a  little  explosive  gas,  but  is  being  well  looked  after 
and  kept  in  pretty  good  condition.    James  Latimore,  mine  foreman. 

Amyville  Mine. — ^This  is  a  drift  mine  and  quite  extensive  inside, 
and  it  is  being  kept  in  good  condition  considering  the  disadvantages 
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of  hauling  tke  coal  up  kill.  Nearly  all  the  butt  entries  are  through 
to  daylight  and  with  a  good  furnace  the  ventilation  is  kept  all  right. 
Samuel  Jones,  mine  foreman. 

Ocean  No.  1. — This  is  a  drift  mine  and  extends  about  two  miles  in 
from  pit  mouth,  the  coal  being  all  hauled  by  mules.  An  experiment 
of  a  modified  long  wall  system  is  being  tried  at  this  mine.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  take  the  breadth  of  three  rooms  with  two  roads  at  a  distance 
of  64  feet  apart,  the  rooms  to  be  twelve  feet  wide,  the  slate  to  be 
gobbed  on  one  side.  When  the  room  is  finished  the  rib  is  cut  over, 
which  makes  an  open  face  of  54  feet,  27  feet  for  each  road,  but  it  will 
be  noticed  that  on  one  road  the  slate  has  to  be  shifted  all  the  way 
along  the  full  distance  of  the  room.  This  is  certainly  a  disadvantage 
to  the  party  working  on  that  side,  and  the  men  will  have  to  be  plenti- 
ful if  they  can  be  gotten  to  remove  that  slate  without  pay.  These 
rooms  have  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  yard  on  account 
of  their  being  narrow,  they  being  only  twelve  feet,  the  regular  dis- 
tunce  being  21  feet.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  better  methods  of  work- 
ing this  vein  than  this  one,  and  I  also  believe  the  one  experiment  on 
this  one  will  satisfy  them,  although  Mr.  G-ressley,  the  engineer  dii'ect- 
ing  this,  is  of  great  fame.  This  mine  is  kept  in  good  condition. 
Josiah  Suffolk,  mine  foreman. 

Dillworth  Mine. — This  mine  is  nearly  exhausted,  as  there  are  only 
about  two  acres  of  solid  coal  to  work;  also  some  ribs  and  stumps.  It 
is  kept  in  good  condition,  both  in  ventilation  and  drainage.  Thomas 
Whitiman,  mine  foreman. 

Shaners  No.  2. — This  is  entered  by  a  short  slope  driven  through  the 
rock  measures  to  the  coal,  which  lays  quite  flat.  Slack  veins  appear 
very  regularly  in  this  mine,  which  makes  it  troublesome.  A  little  ex- 
plosive gas  also  appears  now  and  then.  Everything  is  kept  in  good 
condition.    Keuben  Street,  mine  foreman. 

Gruffey  Mine. — This  is  also  a  drift  mine  and  is  quite  extensive  in- 
side. My  last  air  measurement  at  the  furnace  was  45,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  yet  it  did  not  seem  too  much  for  the  workings,  as  they  are 
scattered  over  a  large  area.  There  are  none  of  these  mines  working 
the  thin  vein  that  put  up  check  doors  as  prescribed  by  law.  Neither 
can  I  enforce  the  law  on  account  of  the  small  space  made  in  cut- 
throughs.  I  have  ordered  the  cut-throughs  to  be  made  larger  before 
putting  up  check  doors,  and  I  intend  to  enforce  it  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  made  large  enough.  Under  the  present  circumstances  this  mine  is 
in  good  condition.    1.  G.  Price,  mine  foreman. 

Big  Chief  Mine. — A  drift;  the  coal  is  hauled  out  by  tail  rope  system 
and  flat  workings.  Small  furnace  and  poor  draft;  some  rooms  being 
opened  ahead  of  cut-through.  There  are  mines  better  looked  after 
than  this  one.    H.  D.  Thompson,  mine  foreman. 

Osceola  ^Fine. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  mines  on  this  road,  but  it 
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will  last  quite  a  long  time  yet,  as  they  are  opening  up  a  new  field, 
which,  will  keep  up  the  demand  as  long  as  some  of  the  new  operations. 
I  have  always  found  the  mine  in  good  condition.  John  Owens,  mine 
foreman. 

Mines  on  the  Mount  Pleasant  Branch. 

Klst  Mine. — This  mine  is  kept  well  up  to  the  requii'ements  of  the 
mining  law.    Charles  Wingenroth,  mine  foreman. 

Summit  and  Eagle. — These  mines  are  connected  inside  and  outside, 
andean  be  classed  as  one  or  two  operations  at  will.  They  are  up  to 
all  the  requqirements  of  the  law.  Edward  Mooney,  mine  foreman. 

White  Mine. — This  mine  worked  very  little  during  the  year  and  is 
still  idle  at  this  writing,  hence  has  not  been  visited.  Terrence  Don- 
nelly was  mine  foreman. 

Franldin  Mine. — This  mine  shut  down  a  few  days  before  I  made  my 
first  visit.  I  went  through  it,  however,  to  see  the  condition  of  it,  and 
found  it  first  class.    B.  F.  Keister,  operator. 

Valley  Mine. — This  mine  has  worked  pretty  steadily  all  the  year. 
One  side  of  the  mine  is  pretty  well  worked  out,  but  on  the  other  side 
is  a  large  tract  and  well  opened  out.  An  additional  rope  has  been 
put  in  this  side  during  the  summer,  which  works  to  satisfaction.  The 
mine  is  in  good  condition  in  every  respect.  James  Jackson,  mine 
foreman. 

Dexter  Mine. — This  mine  has  not  worked  since  my  appointment 
hence  was  not  visited. 

West  Overton  Mine. — This  is  a  small  concern  and  will  soon  be 
worked  out.  The  surface  is  very  light  and  falls  to  daylight  every  fall, 
nearly.  This  is  the  only  means  of  ventilation  they  have,  but  it  serves 
the  purpose  well  enough.    John  Boyle,  mine  foreman. 

Painters  Mine. — This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  McClure 
Coke  Company.  The  coal  is  being  worked  out  in  the  first  hill  and  a 
tunnel  is  being  worked  for  a  locomotive  to  run  it  to  haul  the  coal 
from  back  hill.  The  mine  is  in  excellent  condition.  M.  Picard,  fore- 
man. 

Buckeye  Mine. — This  is  a  slope  mine  on  the  dip  of  the  coal,  though 
it  is  very  slight,  but  the  elevation  of  the  bins  gives  the  trip  speed 
enough  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  landing.  The  ventilation  is  pro- 
duced by  fan.  i^o  exploisive  gas  has  ever  been  encountered  yet;  every- 
thing is  in  good  condition.    Gr.  Burns,  mine  foreman. 

Mnllen,  Hazlet  Slope,  and  Hazlet  Shaft. — Not  working  and  not  vis- 
ited. 

Emma  Mine. — This  is  a  very  small  concern,  working  only  10  per- 
sons. It  is  a  small  coal  field  and  small  plant,  and  will  last  quite  a 
long  time  yet.    Adam  Whitehead,  mine  foreman. 

Rising  Sun  Mine. — Owned  and  operated  by  the  McClure  Coke  Com- 
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pany;  is  a  drift  mine,  and  kept  in  good  condition.    Thomas  Evans, 
mine  foreman. 

li('SS(Mii(^r  Mine. — This  mine  lias  jnst  started  up  after  Ix-ing  idle  for 
three  years.  Althongli  having  been  idle  so  long,  it  was  not  in  very 
bad  condition.    John  Xary,  mine  foreman. 

Mines  on  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Branch. 

^foyei"  ]\Iine.— This  is  a  sh)pe  on  the  dip  of  the  coal  measures. 
Owned  and  operated  by  J.  W.  Rainey.  A  new  slope  has  bcH^n  run 
through  the  old  workings  to  the  main  part  of  the  ooal  field.  Consid- 
erabh^  grading  was  necessaiy  to  make  it  right,  and  when  completed  it 
has  made  a  splendid  road  and  put  their  mine  in  good  condition  for  a 
large  output.    John  McDonald,  mine  foreman. 

Pennsnlle  Mine. — Is  owned  and  operated  by  J.  Sheriick  &  Co.;  is 
not  a  very  large  concern.  It  was  in  very  good  condition  when  I  vis- 
ited it,  but  shut  down  shortly  after  on  account  of  dull  trade.  AVilliam 
Kooser,  mine  foreman. 

Donnelly  Mine. — Owned  and  operated  by  the  McClure  Coke  Com- 
pam\  This  mine  hiis  rather  an  uneven  lay,  but  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  its  unevenness  and  it  promises  to  be  a  fine  operation  when 
everything  is  completed.    Andrew  Xeish,  mine  foreman. 

Mayfield  Mine. — Is  connected  with  Donnelly  and  belongs  to  same 
company.  Tliis  mine,  like  the  others  of  said  company,  is  in  excellent 
condition.    Luther  Fleisher,  mine  foreman. 

Union  Mine. — Not  working  on  account  of  dull  trade,  so  was  not  vis- 
ited. 

Fire  in  the  Rainbow  Mine. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  Rainbo^^  mine  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
and  was  not  extinguished  until  h\  e  persons  had  nearly  lost  theu'  lives 
by  an  explosion  from  it,  namely :  William  Duncan,  who  was  Mine  In- 
spector at  ihe  time,  William  ( rol(lsl)()ro,  Oliver  Branthoover,  Josiah 
Rhodes  and  Edward  Harrington.  This  tire  originated  in  a  cut- 
through  bet\\'e(^n  main  and  parallel  entries.  These  entries  were  run- 
ning so  close  {(tgcthcr  that  one  cut  put  them  through  at  the  place 
where  this  fire  oiiginatcd.  Both  entries  gave  off  explosive  gas  quite 
freely.  The  miner  who  worked  in  this  cju-through  on  that  day  gave 
me  this  version  of  it.  He  had  shot  down  the  coal  and  was  waiting 
for  the  tracklayer  to  lay  the  road  with  T  iron  rail  and  had  shoveled 
some  of  the  coal  back  in  the  meantime;  but,  not  caring  to  wait  any 
longer,  he  went  home  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  says 
he  did  not  see  any  tire  in  his  place  then,  and  says  if  there  had  been 
any  that  the  tracklayer  would  have  seen  it,  because  he  was  there 
until  about  five  o'clock,  or  two  hoiirs  later  than  himself.    Be  tliat  as 
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it  may,  that  is  where  the  fire  originated,  and  it  was  not  discovered 
until  the  fire  boss  entered  the  mine  on  the  following  morning  to  in- 
spect it,  and  seeing  smoke  coming  from  the  outlet,  believed  there  was 
fire  somewhere  in  the  mine.  Getting  somewhat  alarmed,  he  ordered 
the  speed  of  the  fan  to  be  increased,  which  was  done,  and  although  it 
was  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  mine  fires  it  did  not  extinguish 
this  one.  The  mine  was  then  bratticed  up  inside  for  two  weeks  to 
exclude  the  air,  when  it  ^\  as  thought  to  be  safe  to  open  it  again.  After 
the  stoppings  were  taken  out,  there  was  found  to  be  large  quantities 
of  explosive  gas.  The  mine  foreman,  with  some  others,  commenced 
to  get  the  mine  in  condition  again,  doing  everything  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  clear  away  the  gas.  After  working  in  this  unhealthy  at- 
Rtosphere  some  time,  they  concluded  to  go  outside  and  rest  a  while, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that  they  did  so,  for  it  was  but  a  short 
time  after  they  got  outside  when  an  explosion  took  place  which  broke 
the  fan  and  blew  out  all  the  stoppings  between  the  main  and  parallel 
headings.  They  then  concluded  to  send  for  Mine  Inspector  Duncan, 
and  although  it  was  on  Sunday,  he  hastened  to  the  place  and  arrived 
there  about  7  o'clock  that  evening.  After  learning  the  situation,  they 
went  into  the  mine  to  see  in  what  condition  it  might  be.  They  saw 
that  the  explosion  had  blown  out  all  the  stoppings  and  other  rubbish, 
which  was  scattered  on  the  roadways.  The  ventilation  was  the  first 
thing  to  attend  to  and  they  commenced  to  rebuild  the  istoppings. 
They  worked  until  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  had  reached  as 
far  as  No.  7  butt  entry,  and  put  up  stoppings  on  the  main  and  paralh^l 
headings  beyond  this  point,  which  allowed  the  air  current  to  pass 
through  the  cut- through  opposite  this  place.  A  short  time  before  this 
Mr.  Duncan  went  up  No.  B  and  7  entries  to  see  in  what  condition  they 
were  and  found  explosive  gas  at  No.  2  room  on  each  entry,  and  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  full  to  the  top  in  each  entry,  because  they  gen- 
erated explosive  gas  at  the  face,  which  was  about  f>00'  feet  from  this 
point.  This  could  be  dealt  with  providinc:  there  ^^as  no  fire  inside, 
but  there  must  have  been  some  suspicion  that  the  fire  might  not  have 
been  extinguished,  for  they  intended  to  make  these  stoppings  on  the 
main  headings  strong  enough  to  hold  water.  In  the  meantime,  they 
went  outside  for  lunch  and  while  they  were  outside  Mr.  Duncan  ex- 
])i'essied  his  belief  that  the  dangei"  point  was  passed  and  they  cduM 
go  inside  again  and  finish  these  stopjungs.  They  had  only  be(^n  in  a 
short  time  when  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Khodes  went  back  for  some 
lumber  which  was  quite  a  distance  from  w^here  they  were  working, 
the  last  explosion  having  made  the  road  so  dirty  that  they  could  not 
get  the  supplies  hauled  any  nearer  to  where  they  were  needed.  One 
more  stopping  had  to  be  completed  opposite  No.  0  entry,  and  Golds- 
boro,  Branthoover  and  Herrington  had  just  completed  it,  when  sud- 
denly they  heard  a  noise  and  in  a  moment  a  flame  swept  past  them, 
31* 
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burning  these  three  and  injuring  the  other  two,  but  Mr.  Duncan  the 
most  severely.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  jjerseverance,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  singular  absence  of  after-damp,  that  they  got  outside, 
because  no  help  reached  them  until  they  were  over  half  w^ay  out.  Mr. 
Duncan  was  carried  about  400  feet  and  was  lying  unconscious  w^hen 
found.  The  strangest  thing  about  this  is  that  the  flame  should  pass 
outwards  beyond  No.  6  and  7  entries  and  not  ignite  the  gas  in  them, 
for  if  it  had,  the  fate  of  these  men  would  have  been  terrible  Xo  more 
experiments  were  tried,  but  water  was  pumped  from  the  outside  and 
the  mine  filled  up,  which  might  have  been  a  proper  plan  to  have 
adopted  at  first.  This  fire  caused  a  great  expense  and  loss  of  time  to 
the  company  and  might  have  cost  these  five  men  their  lives  and  could 
have  easily  been  prevented  had  shot  firing  been  in  charge  of  some 
competent  person.  This  company  does  not  take  any  more  risks,  such 
as  this,  since,  as  one  of  the  fire  bosses  goes  through  every  working 
place  every  evening  after  the  day's  work  is  over  and  thoroughly  in- 
spects them,  which  is  the  proper  plan  to  avoid  like  occurrences.  Too 
much  precaution  cannot  be  taken  in  mines  such  as  these. 

Banning  Mine. — On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  April  a  fire  occurred 
in  this  mine,  which  was  not  discovered  until  the  following  morning, 
about  half-past  seven  o'clock.  It  having  been  Sunday,  no  one  was 
working  and  the  mine  foreman  happened  to  go  to  the  mine  and  dis- 
covered smoke,  and  he  endeavored  to  go  inside  to  see  what  the  cause 
was.  After  several  attempts  he  was  able  to  discover  that  there  was 
a  Are  somewhere  down  about  the  foot  of  the  slope.  They  bratticed  up 
the  mine  and  then  commenced  pumping  water  from  the  river  into  it 
and  continued  from  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Sunday  until  the  following 
"Wednesday.  Thinking  enough  water  had  been  pumped  to  drowm  the  dip 
workings  where  the  fire  originated,  they  concluded  to  open  it  up  again 
and  see  if  the  fire  was  extinguished,  but  were  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was  still  burning.  Another  large  pump  was  procured  and  kept  work- 
ing until  the  9th  of  May,  when  it  was  opened  acrain  and  found  safe. 
When  the  mine  was  entered,  it  was  found  that  the  fire  had  traversed 
the  main  slope  about  100  yards  and  extended  along  it  to  the  north  and 
south  flats,  where  several  wagons  were  standinji^  and  set  fire  to  them. 
The  roof  was  torn  down  at  several  places  and  the  sirle  of  the  heading 
burned  in  some  places  about  two  feet  in  depth.  It  vras  found  that 
the  fire  ori'oinnted  in  n  cut-thronu'h  from  a  shot  firn-l  bv  a  miner, 
but  he  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  fire  when  he  left  his  place.  Were 
it  not  that  there  was  plenty  of  water  at  hand  this  would  have  been  a 
very  destructive  fire;  as  it  was,  it  cost  the  company  |1,000,  besides  the 
loss  of  time. 

Port  Royal  Mine. — A  fire  broke  out  in  this  mine  on  the  evening  of 
Februnrv  1  wherpby  one  life  was  lo<=;^.  Tlio  fire  was  discovered  on  the 
same  evening  through  an  accident  happening  to  the  compressed  air 
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line  tkat  is  laid  in  the  mine  to  work  coal  cutting  machines  and  the 
pumps.  There  are  two  shafts  at  this  place,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Youghiogheny  river,  which  are  connected  inside  by  an  entry  under  the 
river.  The  night  fireman  not  being  able  to  keep  up  steam  for  this 
air  line,  informed  the  machinist  that  there  must  be  a  leak  somewhere 
in  the  line,  and  he  went  over  the  river  to  tell  the  mine  foreman  to  get 
some  one  to  go  into  the  mine  and  locate  the  leak.  The  mine  foreman 
told  him  to  get  John  Gittens,  the  assistant  mine  foreman,  to  go  in  and 
locate  it.  Gittens  went  inside  and  the  machinist  told  him  to  turn  off 
the  valve  where  the  pipe  lines  that  supply  the  machines  and  cut  them 
off,  and  if  the  leak  was  in  that  section  of  pipes  it  could  be  fixed  while 
the  section  that  supplies  the  pumps  was  working.  Having  turned  the 
valve  off,  he  called  up  the  shaft,  which  is  only  185  feet  deep,  to  the 
machinist  to  know  if  it  was  aU  right.  He  answered  that  it  was  not, 
and  that  was  the  last  that  was  heard  from  him,  as  he  had  by  this  time 
gone  farther  inside.  It  was  but  a  short  time  after  when  the  machin- 
ist discovered  smoke  coming  up  the  shaft  as  if  something  was  on  fire. 
He  crossed  the  river  to  give  the  alarm  and  tell  the  mine  foreman, 
Robert  McHroy,  who  gathered  up  his  inside  help  and  repaired  to  the 
mine  and  got  inside  to  where  six  men  were  working  and  got  them  out. 
It  was  evident  then  that  a  fire  was  burning  a  long  distance  inside. 
Continuing  inwards,  expecting  to  see  Gittens  and  learn  something 
about  the  fire,  they  got  to  No.  20  entry  and  saw  a  trap  door  standing 
up  burned  red.  They  knocked  it  down  and  got  behind  the  fire  on  the 
windward  side,  where  there  was  some  water  but  not  enough  to  extin- 
guish it.  Could  they  have  worked  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  there 
was  plenty  of  water,  but  the  smoke  prevented  them.  As  it  was,  they 
were  nearlv  overcome.  If  the  fan  could  have  been  reversed,  there  was 
enough  help  to  fight  it  then.  Being  exhausted  and  powerless  to  do 
nny  more  that  nisrht,  thev  were  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  should  be 
done  next.  The  Idea  of  drownlnc:  the  mine  seemed  to  be  the  only  rem- 
edy, so  they  concluded  to  cut  the  compressed  air  line  and  pump  water 
throusrh  it,  as  it  was  in  a  very  favorable  place  for  this,  there  being  a 
swamp  close  to  where  the  fire  was.  During  all  this  time  no  one  had 
seen  John  Gittens,  the  assistant  mine  foreman.  The  pipe  line  was 
then  cut  and  the  mine  bratticed  off  and  water  pumped  from  the  out- 
s^'de  to  drown  the  fire.  It  was  a  very  Ions:  line  of  pipe,  and  beinir  re- 
duced in  size  from  6  inches  to  2  inches  diameter  it  took  a  Ion?  time  to 
reach  the  fire,  conseauently  it  got  a  great  start,  but  thev  kept  on  and 
■never  did  anvthing  other  than  pumping  for  nearlv  three  months. 
DurinPT  all  this  time  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  there  would  be 
plentv  of  schemes  to  put  fires  ont  disonssed.  One  eminent  eno-ine^r. 
said  he  could  extinguish  it  with  carbonic  acid  eras,  which  could  be 
made  at  thp  Tpi-nps  f^h<^Tnicnnv  nnd  iTTroofpf^  into  th*^  fire.  TTis  nlnn 
was  received  by  the  companv  and  a  trial  was  commenced.    The  rea- 
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son  of  this  plan  being  accepted  by  the  company  was  that  some  officials 
seemed  of  the  belief  that  the  water  going  into  tlie  fire  by  such  a  small 
pipe  would  only  intensify  it,  and  that  the  difference  of  le\'el  from 
where  the  fire  was  bui-ning  and  the  top  of  the  swamp  outside  of  the 
region  of  the  fire,  a  distance  of  over  1,500  feet  would  be  burned  down 
and  traversed  beyond  said  hill,  although  there  was  over  two  fc^t 
of  difference  after  the  water  was  or  could  be  sealcnl  to  the  iwf  if 
the  fire  did  not  reach  beyond  this  point.  The  apparatus  for  making 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  being  now  ready,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
go  inside  the  mine  to  break  a  hole  in  the  stopping  for  its  appliance, 
and  as  soon  as  this  was  done  the  air  commenced  to  rush  inwards  with 
great  force  and  in  a  short  time  after  an  explosion  occurred  and  only 
for  the  small  space  betw^een  the  water  and  the  roof  these  men  would 
have  surely  perished.  When  the  men  went  into  the  mine  to  cut  the 
brattice  they  discovered  the  dead  body  of  Gittens,  the  assistant  mine 
foreman  and  endeavored  to  bring  it  out,  but  this  explosion  prevented 
them  from  getting  into  the  mine  until  it  was  drowned  out  and 
then  pumped  dry  again.  A  gre;it  many  experts  were  called  to  devise 
\Ahat  was  best  to  do  because  it  was  e\ident  that  the  fire  was  still 
burning.  This  involved  a  serious  consideration,  because  to  drown  thip 
part  of  the  mine  would  mean  only  about  15  acres,  whereas  if  the  whole 
mine  had  to  be  drowned  it  meant  about  400  acres.  Notwithstanding 
some  very  sensible  arguments  in  behalf  of  part  only  to  be  drowned 
where  the  fire  was  in  progress,  the  company  was  advised  by  some  of 
them  that  the  whole  mine  should  be  drowned.  So  the  whole  mine  was 
drowned  by  sinking  two  bore-holes  near  the  river  and  turning  the 
water  into  it,  which  it  took  six  months  after  to  pump  out,  and  it  was 
nine  months  before  the  body  of  Gittens  was  recovered.  To  describe 
the  condition  of  the  mine  after  the  water  was  pumped  out  would 
occupy  too  much  space  and  time.  The  important  matter  in  regard  to 
these  mine  fires,  is  to  determine  how  they  originate,  and  as  it  is  only 
an  opinion  in  this  case,  I  will  give  it  as  the  mine  foreman,  ^Fr.  ^fcTl- 
roy  gave  it  to  me,  and  it  would  se(mi  to  be  the  correct  one.  On  the 
dav  the  accident  occurred  the  whole  mine  did  not  work  nil  dav.  and 
part  of  it  continued  to  ^^'ork  with  one  driver.  Tlu^  driver,  having 
some  time  to  wait  for  his  last  trip,  sought  to  change  tlie  wick  in  his 
lamp  before  he  went  after  his  last  trip,  it  being  then  about  three 
oVdock  in  the  afternoon.  Having  changed  the  wick,  he  carelessly 
threw  the  small  piece  of  burning  wick  aside  to  a  small  recess  where 
one  of  the  foremen  generally  rested  in  his  inter\^als  of  visiting  the 
miners.  There  was  some  Avaste  or  nibbish  in  this  hole  that  would 
keep  up  a  slow  combustion,  and  close  by,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
heading,  were  two  wagon  loads  of  new  ties,  which  were  veiw  dry,  and 
it  was  just  the  richt  kind  of  a  place  for  n  fi^o.  Th*^  driver  admitted 
having  done  this  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  afterwaixls  denied  it. 
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Thisi  is  the  place  wliere  the  fire  originated,  and  as  this  tooli  place 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  was  not  discovered  until 
after  eight  o'clock,  we  can  see  it  had  time  enough  to  get  a  good  start, 
and  but  for  the  accident  to  the  pipe  line  it  might  not  have  been  known 
until  later,  although  the  damage  to  the  mine  could  hardly  have  been 
worse.  Yet  these  six  men  that  were  working  on  night  turn  in  the 
mine  that  night  might  have  perished  before  they  could  have  been  gotten 
out.  After  the  water  had  been  pumped  out  of  the  inside  dip,  close  to 
where  the  fire  was,  evidence  of  the  explosion  was  seen  by  wagons 
having  been  broken  and  a  drill  being  thrust  into  the  rib  of  solid  coal. 
Dust  along  the  rib  marked  the  space  between  the  top  of  the  water 
and  the  roof,  and  it  showed  about  fifteen  inches  at  the  narrowest 
place  and  more  as  the  measures  dipped.  The  fire  had  reached  within 
about  500  feet  of  the  top  of  the  swamp.  But  for  the  water,  w^hich 
cushioned  the  force  of  the  explosion,  it  certainly  would  have  been  bad! 
for  those  who  Avere  in  the  mine  then.  The  cost  of  this  fire  toi  the  com- 
pany, not  to  isay  anything  of  the  loss  of  time,  which  was  about  ten 
months,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  |60,000,  besides  the  loss  of  one 
valuable  life. 

Fatal  Accidents. 

On  the  evening  of  Febiiiary  1  John  Grittens,  assistant  mine  fore- 
man at  Port  Koyal  mine,  lost  his  life  by  smoke  from  a  mine  fire,  of 
v/hich  a  brief  account  is  given  in  this  report. 

Febmary  19  Desert  Demler,  miner,  at  Shaner's  No.  2  mine,,  was 
killed  in  his  room  by  working  under  slate  which  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  as  he  had  been  warned  not  to  work  under  it  without  putting 
posts  under  it. 

At  West  Newton  shaft  on  March  24,  Luther  Leppold,  eager,  in 
going  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  at  the  time  a  loaded  trip  was  com- 
ing in,  was  caught  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way  and  lost  his  life. 

At  Ocean  No.  2  mine  on  March  27,  F.  G.  Vatch  lost  his  life  in  No.  24 
room.  No.  2  south  entry  by  working  under  slate  that  was  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition.  It  was  10x5x1  feet,  standing  with  only  one 
post  under  it.  The  room  having  been  driven  to  its  destination  and  the 
pillar  cut  over  and  he  was  working  it  backwards  about  five  yards,  and 
all  this  mass  of  slate,  having  had  only  one  post  under  it.  The  danger 
must  have  been  apparent,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  mine  fore- 
man or  his  assistant,  if  they  made  their  regular  visits  to  the  places. 

On  May  3,  Frank  Grain,  miner,  35  years  of  age,  was  killed  in  Darr 
mine  in  No.  15  room,  No.  3  entry.  He  and  another  Italian  were  work- 
ing together  in  one  room  and  had  fired  a  shot  in  the  coal  which  also 
shattered  the  slate  and  left  it  hanging  in  a  very  dangerous  condition, 
but  rather  than  pull  it  down  on  top  of  their  coal,  they  risked  their 
lives  by  working  under  it  in  loading?  the  coal  and  it  fell,  killing  one 
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of  tkem.  These  men  seemed  too  ignorant  to  recognize  their  danger  or 
know  how  to  protect  themselves  in  such  cases.  He  left  a  widow  and 
two  children  in  Italy. 

At  the  Rist  mine  on  May  12,  John  Halej',  38  years  of  age,  wife  and 
four  children,  was  killed  under  the  following  circumstances.  He  was 
working  on  a  rib  and  wanted  to  make  a  break  in  the  rock,  and  when 
drawing  out  his  posts  it  came  down  suddenly  and  buried  him.  When 
found  life  was  extinct. 

June  1,  at  Emblem  mine,  a  young  man,  William  Eppley,  was  killed 
by  a  fall  of  slate  in  his  room.  He  kept  working  under  it,  although  he 
knew  it  was  dangerous,  without  either  putting  up  suflQcient  posts  or 
taking  it  down.  He  had  not  been  working  long  at  digging  coal,  al- 
though he  always  worked  about  the  mines.  Having  been  only  18 
years  of  age  and  inexperienced,  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  his  danger. 

Greorge  Stoka,  miner,  at  Forrest  Hill  mine,  on  June  28  took  a  keg 
(25  pounds)  of  powder  into  the  mine  to  blast  his  coal.  Knowing  it 
was  against  the  law  to  take  this  quantity  into  the  mine  at  one  time, 
ho  thought  to  hide  it  in  the  gob,  but  concluded  he  would  put  some 
into  an  empty  keg  and  got  his  partner  to  help  him.  They  were  in  the 
act  of  pouring  it  into  the  empty  one  with  their  open  lights  on  their 
heads  when  a  spark  from  one  of  their  lights  fell  on  the  powder  and 
exploded  it,  burning  them  terribly,  so  that  Stoka  died  next  day  in 
great  agony.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  other  one  would  live,  but 
he  recovered.  This  explosion  extended  to  where  two  other  men 
were  w^orking  and  burned  them  also,  but  not  very  severely. 

On  July  22  James  Muldowney  was  undermining  his  coal  in  room 
Xo.  4,  17  entry.  Southwest  Xo.  4  Ocean,  when  a  piece  of  slate  2^x3^x1 
feet  thick  fell  on  him,  life  being  extinct  before  any  one  discovered 
him.  He  had  been  complaining  of  being  unwell,  and  told  the  driver 
he  would  go  home  if  he  did  not  feel  better,  so  when  the  driver  called 
him  for  his  wagon  and  got  no  answer  he  concluded  that  he  had  gone 
home.  It  was  on  Saturday,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  uncle  had  a  strong 
desire  to  see  him,  although  working  in  a  different  part  of  the  mine 
and  out  of  his  way  entirely,  he  could  not  refrain  from  going  to  see  his 
nephew,  and  to  his  horror  he  was  the  first  to  discover  him  under  the 
slate,  although  there  were  others  working  in  the  next  place  to  him  and 
had  called  to  him  about  one  hour  before.  The  young  man  was  con- 
sidered a  very  careful  miner  and  had  worked  from  boyhood  in  this 
vein  of  coal.    He  was  21  years  of  age  and  single. 

On  February  27  at  Adelaide  mine  Joseph  Brukoski,  a  Slav,  35  years 
of  age,  was  killed  in  his  room  under  the  following  circumstances:  He 
had  drawn  out  his  posts  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fall  and  went 
back  under  the  coal  and  was  found  after  some  difficulty,  and  if  the 
rock  had  fallen  at  the  time,  he  might  never  have  been  found,  because 
no  one  would  have  known  anything  about  him. 
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At  Ocean  No.  1  mine  John  Somsee,  Hungarian,  miner,  was  injured 
bj  slate  falling  on  Mm  in  his  room,  No.  31,  14  butt  entry,  on  September 
4,  and  died  the  same  night.  He  was  working  in  a  double  header  room 
along  with  another  man;  they  had  a  piece  of  slate  up  about  10  feet 
long  4  feet  wide,  with  two  posts  under  the  outer  edge  of  it,  and 
thought  they  had  it  supported  well  enough  and  kept  working  under  it 
with  the  above  results. 

At  Smithton  No.  1  mine  on  the  evening  of  September  21,  Charles 
Weaver,  a  German,  was  coming  out  after  his  day's  work,  and  in  going 
down  the  incline  inside  the  mine  he  stood  aside  to  let  the  empty  trip 
pass  by  and  then  stepped  on  to  the  fuU  track  again  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  forgot  about  the  loaded  trip  until  it  ran  into  him,  knocking 
him  to  one  side  and  throwing  the  first  and  second  wagons  off  the 
track,  which  passed  over  his  legs  and  crushed  him  so  that  he  died  the 
same  night.    He  had  only  worked  in  the  mine  three  days. 

John  Brizee,  an  Italian,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  No.  41  room, 
No.  5  entry,  Harr  mine.  He  had  fired  a  shot  in  the  fast  side  of  his 
room,  the  coal  being  8  feet  high,  and  had  undermined  about  7  feet. 
The  shot  not  bringing  down  the  coal,  he  commenced  to  cut  up  the 
other  side;  it  then  was  hanging  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  His 
partner  cautioned  him  but  he  kept  on  working  until  it  fell,  killing  him 
almost  i^stantly. 

At  the  Banning  mine  on  December  2'S,  Alexander  Brownfield,  22 
years  of  age  was  fatally  injured  by  a  piece  of  slate  falling  on  him. 
He  knew  it  was  dangerous  and  tried  to  take  it  down  a  short  time  be- 
fore, but  concluded  it  was  safe  enough  for  some  time  yet,  as  he  had 
two  posts  under  it  and  besides  it  being  a  narrow  entry.  He  wanted 
to  dig  enough  coal  to  finish  his  last  wagon,  which  needed  only  about 
six  bushels  at  the  time,  but  small  as  it  was,  he  must  have  released  a 
slip,  because  it  fell  without  any  warning,  injuring  him  so  severely 
that  he  died  the  second  day  after. 

Joe  Harrison,  laborer  at  tipple,  Darr  mine,  was  standing  in  front  of 
a  railroad  car  talking  to  some  person  on  a  train  that  had  stopped 
there  when  one  of  the  other  employes  was  bringing  another  empty 
car  which  bumped  it  so  hard  that  it  knocked  him  down  and  passed 
over  his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  He  was  22  years  of  age  and 
single. 

The  Cottage  State  Hospital,  Connellsville. 

Has  completed  the  third  year  of  its  existence  and  has  earned  for 
itself  as  good  a  record  as  any  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
Since  having  been  placed  under  the  very  efficient  managemnt  of  Miss 
Ferguson  it  has  commanded  the  highest  praise. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  three  years  past,  completed  to 
January  27,  1893: 
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Number  of  patieuts  treated,  ,   343 

Xiiinber  of  patieuts  first  year,   9G 

Number  of  patients  second  year,   117 

Number  of  patients  third  year,   130 

or  tlie  130  treated  tliere  were 

Discharged  cured,    97 

Discharged  improved,    6 

Discharged  unimx>ro\'ed,    3 

Remaining,    12 

Died,    12 

Number  injured  in  the  mines,   4 

.Miners,  but  injured  outside  the  mines,   3 

l\ailroad  men,   ,   3 

Laborers,    2 

Number  of  miners  injured  while  employed,   47 

Number  of  persons  injujred  on  railroads,   14 

Number  of  miners  injured  while  not  at  work,   17 

Other  occupations   51 

rnknown   1 


Some  improvements  were  made  last  year,  such  as  painting  and  put- 
ting some  additions  in  operating  room.  Others  are  contemplated 
for  this  or  next  year  if  the  state  of  the  finances  will  permit  them,  such 
as  a  laundry  and  summer  i)arlor  for  patients. 
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Official  Document, 


No.  10. 


Tenth  Bituminous  District. 

Huntingdon,  Fulton,  Bradford  and  Blair  counties  and  tkose  parts 
of  Cambria,  Clearfield  and  Indiana  counties  lying  adjacent  to  the 
Bells  (lap  Railroad,   and  the  parts  of  Clearfield,   ( -entre  and 
Clinton  counties  lying-  along  the  main  line  of  the  Beech  Creek 
Railroad. 


Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  Having  been  appointed  by  His  Excellency  CTOvernor  Robert  E. 
l*attison  Inspector  of  the  Tenth  Bituminous  Mine  district,  and  in 
compliance  with  section  11,  article  10  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  May  15,  1893,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  repoi  t  of  the  mines  in  this  district  for 
the  year  1893. 

The  condition  of  trade  in  this  district  has  been  extremely  poor  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  great  hardship  has  existed  among  the  miners.  In 
the  Broaid  Top  I'egion  many  of  the  niines  were  cloised  from  April  until 
October,  and  when  they  did  resume  work,  the  miners  only  worked 
l»art  time.  The  accidents,  both  fatal  and  ncm-fatal,  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  mines,  as  a  wliol(\  were  found  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  following  summary  embraces  tlie  chief  jinints  of  the  repoiT, 
and  a  description  of  the  niines  and  condition  of  the  s'ame  is  embodied 
in  the  rejiort,  and  the  customary  tables  also  follow\ 


Causes  of  Accidents  in  i8gj. 


Fatal. 

Non-fatal. 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IT 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Total,  

4 

31 
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Summary  of  Statistics  for  1893,  as  Skown  by  the  Returns  to  this 


Office. 

Number  of  mines  in  the  district,   68 

Number  of  mines  operated  in  1893,   60 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,   2,773,116 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped,   2,452,484 

Number  of  tons  of  coke  produced,   224,181 

Number  of  persons  employed  inside,    5,163 

Number  of  persons  employed  outside,   534 

Total  number  of  employes,    5,697 

Number  of  fatal  accidents,    4 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents,   31 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  fatal  accident, .  . .  693,279 
Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  non-fatal  acci- 
dent,  89.455 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used,   17,043 

Number  of  days  mines  were  in  operation  in  1893,   9,892 

Average  number  of  days  worked  for  each  mine,   164rf 


The  above  is  respectfully  submitted 

R.  HAIMPSON, 

Inspector. 

Altoona,  March  23,  1893. 

Description  of  Mines. 
Mines  Located  in  the  Broad  Top  Resrion,  in  Bedford  and  Huntingdon 

Counties. 

On  Sandy  Run  there  are  Cambria  1  and  2,  Chevlngton,  Crescent 
and  Cumberland  mines.  Cambria  1  and  2  have  not  worked  during 
the  past  year.  Crescent  mine  was  visited  twice  and  the  ventilation 
was  good  in  most  of  the  work  and  the  drainage  was  also  good. 
Chevington  mine,  which  is  adjoining,  was  in  good  condition  on  my 
first  visit,  as  only  a  few  men  were  at  work,  but  on  my  last  visit  it  was 
not  so  good,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mines  were  crowded,  and  con- 
nection was  being  rapidly  made  with  an  upper  heading  in  the  old 
workings  that  would  materiallv  benefit  the  ventilation.  Cumberland 
mine,  at  my  last  visit  was  only  working  a  few  miners  and  was  not 
in  very  good  condition,  owinc:  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  fall  of 
roof  in  the  return  airwav  nnfl  it  was  not  all  clennr"^  ut).  Tlie  fnn  is 
amply  sufficient  to  ventilate  this  mine,  and  the  workinirs  are  well  laid 
out  and  evervthing  in  good  condition  for  a  large  production  of  coal. 

On  Long  Run  there  are  the  Kearnev  mines.  1  and  2.  and  Lnnsrdon- 
dale  shaft,  or  Cambria  No.  3.  On  mv  first  visit  I  found  Kearney  mine 
No.  1  In  vorr  ^^<^f>r  forirlition  na  reo-q-prfs?  ventilntion,  while  No.  2  was 
in  fair  condition.    Soon  after  this  they  commenced  work  on  the  slope, 
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and  the  intention  is  to  connect  tke  new  slope  workings  with.  No.  1 
v^'orkings,  and  put  in  a  fan  to  ventilate  botli  mines,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  current,  ver^'  good  results  can  be  obtained. 
With  exception  of  work  in  the  new  slope,  no  work  has  been  done  in 
these  mines  since  August. 

At  Cambria  No.  3  the  ventilation,  with  one  exception,  was  very 
good  at  each  visit,  as  the  current  is  made  to  sweep  around  the  face  of 
the  works,  and  things  are  well  looked  after  by  the  present  mine  fore- 
man. They  are  making  a  large  sump  and  putting  in  larger  pipes  lead- 
ing to  the  pump,  and  in  a  short  time  will  have  their  mine  in  very  good 
condition.  The  adjoining  mine,  Cambria  No.  2,  at  my  first  visit  was 
working  about  12  men,  but  the  coal  was  so  very  low  that  work  has 
now  been  abandoned  on  it  and  the  miners  imt  into  No.  3. 

On  Six  Mile  Eun  there  are  the  Elmira,  New  Hampshire,  Cunard, 
Harvey  Slope,  Sweet's,  Taits,  Eichelberger  and  Mt.  Equity  mines,  and 
of  these  I  have  visited  Elmira,  Harvey  Slope  and  Mt.  Equity,  as 
the  others  have  been  idle  on  account  of  poor  trade.  Elmira  is  an  old 
mine  opened  20  years  ago,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  much  of  a  mine 
so  old;  consequently,  on  my  visit  I  found  it  in  a  poor  condition,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  return  airway  to  one  portion  of  the  mine, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to  connect  the  two  portions  and  when  this 
is  done  and  an  old  opening  cleaned  out,  it  will  give  a  sweeping  cur- 
rent all  around  the  mine;  and  as  only  20  miners  are  employed,  it  will 
not  be  at  all  difficult  to  keep  the  mine  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

Another  old  mine  was  being  opened  on  the  same  level  as  this  one, 
and  also  one  up  on  the  hillside  at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet.  A 
new  tipple  is  to  be  built  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  mine.  Harvey  Slope  is  a  new  mine  opened  up  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  coal  basin,  but  on  account  of  working  so  little  during  the  past 
year  they  have  not  yet  managed  to  do  so.  The  ventilation  is  very  good 
in  the  mine,  as  is  also  the  drainage.  A  great  part  of  this  mine 
lies  very  steep,  some  of  the  room  pitching  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees, 
so  that  it  makes  the  headings  look  very  queer,  compared  with  mines 
lying  level. 

Mt.  Equity  mine,  on  my  first  visit  was  in  very  good  condition,  as  the 
air  current  was  passing  right  along  the  face  of  the  work  on  top 
of  the  ridge.  On  my  second  ^isit  it  was  not  so  good,  as  the  main  head- 
ing was  running  across  the  pitch  and  endeavoring  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  and  until  a  connection  is  made  with  the 
workings  on  the  ridge,  it  will  still  be  very  poor.  I  understand 
that  a  few  days  after  my  visit  connection  had  been  made  as 
above  mentioned,  and  this  improved  the  dip  workings  very  much.  A 
plane  900  feet  long  is  used  for  lowering  the  coal  from  the  ridge  to  the 
lower  level. 
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On  Shoup'vs  Eun  there  are  Hicks,  Benedict,  Huntingdon,  Ocean  1  and 
2  and  Fisluers,  and  tliese  mines  were  \1sited  once,  as  on  my  last  visit 
the  mines  were  idle,  owing  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  price  for  digging. 

Hicks  mine  is  a  small  ojw,  tVwcr  tlian  20  men  being  (^nploved,  and 
nie  condition  of  the  mine  was  fair.  Ueiicdict  mine  employs  between 
20  and  30  miners,  and  her^'  the  ventilation  was  in  fair  condition; 
drainage  not  very  good. 

Ocean  ^o.  1. — Tlie  mine  in  one  part  was  in  po(jr  condition,  as  they 
had  just  completed  a  rock  tunnel  and  were  opening  out  the  work  and 
had  not  made  proper  connections  with  the  old  workings.  The  other 
part  of  the  mine  was  in  fair  condition.  Xo.  2  mine,  in  the  older 
part,  was  in  wvy  good  cou.litiou  as  icgards  yentilation,  and  only 
a  few  miners  w(^re  at  work  in  the  upper  part;  the  ventilation  was  not 
so  good  and  instructions  wert^  giv(^n  to  stop  one  part  until  connec- 
tions had  been  made  with  it.  Huntingdon  mine  was  in  very  poor  con- 
dition in  one  part,  and  efforts  w  eic  tx^ing  made  to  drive  an  entry 
thiMfugh  into  th(^  upper  part  of  the  w  ork,  and  the  management  was 
ordered  to  stop  all  miners  in  the  rooms  until  the  heading  was  cut 
through.  Since  that  time  connection  has  l)een  made  with  another 
drift,  and  now  tlie  ventilation  is  much  improved. 

Eichelberger  mine  employs  from  12  to  IS  miners,  and  was  found  in 
a  very  fair  condition.  The  mines  alxn  e  nrentioned  are  all  working  in 
a  very  low  coal,  in  moist  cases  under-  tin  ei^  fe<4  in  height,  and  the  head- 
ings are  driven  from  18  to  24  feet  in  w  idrh,  so  as  to  stow  the  rock 
which  is  blasted  down  to  make  height  for  the  mules.  The  rooms  are 
also  driven  very  wide,  as  roof  has  to  be  blasted  down  so  as  to  allow 
the  mules  to  go  in,  so  that  thes(^  mines  look  more  like  stone  quarries 
than  coal  mines,  and  it  is  a  vejy  difficult  matter  to  ventilate  them  so 
as  to  comply  with  the  mine  law. 

At  East  Broad  Top  are  tlie  extensive  ndnes  of  the  Eockhill  Iron 
Oom])any,  and  a  great  number  of  miners  are  employed,  and  a  large  ton- 
nage is  i)r(Mlnced,  but  during  tlie  ])ast  year  very  little  w(n-k  has  been 
done,  as  tlie  furnaces  of  the  co]ii]>any  are  out  of  blast. 

Kobertsdale  mine  is  a  very  large  one,  and  is  ventilated  by  a  fan  and 
the  air  is  w(^ll  distributed  around  the  face  of  the  working  places  and 
the  headings,  an<l  the  mine  is  in  very  good  condition. 

Woodvale  shaft,  owned  l)y  tliis  com])any,  is  also  vrell  vcmrilatcd  and 
everything  in  good  condition.  A  largi^  loidgnient  for  water  has  Innm 
Hiado,  and  connection  ^N'itli  Xo.  mine  (liobertsdale)  has  jdso  btvn 
made,  and  this  serves  as  a  traveling  ^^  ay  for  the  miners. 

Mines  Along  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad. 

The  mines  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  Tipton,  I*orter  Shaft, 
Bennington  Slope,  Lemon,  East  End,  Glen  "^Sliire  and  Delaney.  The 
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mines  visited  were  Porter  Shaft,  East  End,  Grlen  WMte  and  Delaney, 
the  other  mines  being  idle.  Porter  Shaft  employs  about  60  miners, 
and  the  ventihition  in  one  heading  is  very  poor;  the  other  was  in  fair 
condition,  and  connections  were  being  made  with  another  part  of 
the  work  w^hich  would  unprove  the  condition  very  much.  The  mine 
was  very  .much  overcrowded;  in  some  of  the  places  three  or  four  men 
were  working,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mines  had 
been  shut  down  during  the  summer,  and  so  many  miners  in  the 
neighborhood  were  in  need  of  work. 

East  End  mine,  on  the  w^est  side,  was  in  good  condition,  and  there 
was  air-current  enough  on  the  east  side  of  the  workings,  but  it  was 
not  carried  up  to  the  working  faces  in  a  proper  manner. 

Glen  White  mine  was  found  in  a  very  good  condition  on  both  visits, 
the  air  being  carried  around  the  face  of  the  workings  very  nicely; 
the  drainage  also  was  good. 

Delaney  mine,  in  the  older  portion,  was  found  in  good  condition,  as 
the  upper  portion  of  the  mine  had  been  cut  through  into  the  old  Baker 
drift.  The  new  mine,  on  both  visits,  was  found  in  good  condition  as 
regards  drainage  and  ventilation.  Both  mines  are  ventilated  by 
furnaces. 

Mines  Along  the  Pittsburgh  and  ^Northwestern  Railroad. 

The  mines  along  this  road  are  Loydsville,  Max  F'ricks,  Blands,  Giv- 
ins,  Edorado,  Mountaindale,  Coalport,  Haggerty's  and  Irvona.  The 
mines  \'isited  were  Loydsville,  Max  Fricks,  Blands  and  Mountaindale; 
{he  rest  ^\'ei"»e  idle  at  the  time  of  my  visit 

Loydsville  mine  is  a  new  mine,  not  may  miners  working,  and  not 
very  much  developed.  There  is  no  furnace  in  the  mine  yet  and  the 
v  entilation  was  very  poor  at  the  head  of  the  work.  The  roof  of  thiis 
uiine  is  very  poor  nnd  falls  a  great  deal,  making  it  very  dangerous  to 
wtyrk  ill,  and  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  management. 

INIax  Fricks  mine  is  across  on  the  oppovsite  hill  tmm  the  above  mine, 
and  here  the  ventilaiioin  wais  found  in  good  condition.  The  worldngs  ito 
the  rise  strike  a  fault,  and  the  dip  workings  are  too  steep  to  liaul  coal 
out  of  them  m  HIi  profit,  m  that  unless  the  fault  is  cat  tlii'ougli,  the 
mine  will  not  last  very  long  unless  a  new  opening  is  put  in  away  to 
the  dip. 

Blands  mine  is  a  small  affair  and  the  coal  is  used  io  supply  the  en- 
gines on  the  railro-ad.  The  coiiditifm  of  the  mine  \\'ns  fair  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  cut  into  an  old  drift  adjoining  tliem,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  done  it  will  materially  impi-ov^e  the  conrlition  of  the  mine. 

Mountaindale  mine  is  not  Yery  large.  Headings  are  driven  single 
with  an  air  course.  The  coal  is  used  for  coking,  and  the  mine  when 
examined  was  in  reasonably  good  condition,  and  the  drainage  was  all 
33-10-93 
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right.  The  old  mine  is  nearly  worked  out,  only  a  few  miners  being  at 
work  drawing  out  the  pillars. 

Mines  on  the  Glen  Campbell  Branch  of  the  I'ennsylvania  Railroad. 

On  this  branch  there  are  Glenwood  1,  2  and  3,  Rickerts  and  Urey  1 
2  and  3,  and  the  mines  visited  were  Rickerts  and  Glenwood  1  and  3. 
The  other  mines  were  idle. 

Rickerts  mine  will  not  last  long,  as  the  territory  is  limited.  The 
mine  is  ventilated  by  furnace,  and  was  found  in  very  good  condition. 

Glenwood  No.  1  is  quite  a  large  mine,  and  was  found  in  excellent 
condition,  both  as  regards  ventilation  and  drainage. 

Glenwood  No.  3  is  confined  to  pillar  working,  and  is  being  robbed 
back;  these  mines  worked  very  little  during  the  past  year,  owing  to 
the  dullness  in  the  coal  trade. 

Mines  Along  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad. 

The  mines  lying  tributary  to  this  road  are  Cato,  Snow  Shoe,  Carey- 
town,  KeUys,  Moyers,  Peale,  Winburne,  Forest  1  and  2,  Fishburnes, 
Lueder  Slope,  Kecks,  Porter,  O'Shanter  Plane,  O'Shanter  1  and  2, 
Bloomington,  Keystooie  and  Gazzam.  Of  these  I  visited  all  but  the 
O'Shanter  Plane,  Keystone,  Porters  and  Kecks,  as  they  were  idle 
whenever  I  was  in  the  neighborhood. 

Oato  mine,  at  my  first  visit,  was  found  in  a  good  condition  as  re- 
gards both  ventilation  and  drainage  but  on  my  second  visit  the  mine 
was  abandoned,  owing  to  some  legal  difficulty. 

Snow  Shoe  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  were  found  in  good  condition  on  my 
first  visit,  but  on  my  second  visit,  at  the  head  of  the  work  in  No.  1 
mine  the  ventilation  w^as  not  quite  uj)  to  the  standard. 

In  No.  2  mine  they  had  met  quite  a  dip  that  was  giving  them  more 
or  less  trouble,  and  they  were  driving  a  heading  from  this  dip  diag- 
onally across  to  the  main  heading,  which,  when  completed,  will  relieve 
them  very  much.    The  ventilation  in  this  and  No  3  mine  was  all  right 

Careytown  mine  is  also  operated  by  the  same  company,  and  there 
are  only  a  small  number  of  men  at  work,  and  the  mine  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Kelly's  mine  and  Moyer's  mine  are  small  operations,  with  natural 
ventilation,  and  the  condition  of  both  was  fair.  They  are  working 
out  crop  coal  that  was  left  here  years  ago. 

At  Peale  there  are  Grass  Flat,  Knox  Run,  Pleasant  Hill  and  Mo- 
ravian mines,  operated  by  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation. 
Grass  Flat  is  a  verj  large  mine,  employing  a  large  number  of  miners. 
A  fine  system  of  rope  haulaece  is  in  use  here  and  it  works  very  satis- 
factorily. The  condition  of  the  mine  was  very  good  both  as  to  ventila- 
tion and  drainacje,  and  ever\4hing  is  kept  in  good  condition. 

Knox  Run  mine  is  a  comparatively  new  mine,  but  owing  to  a  dip 
met  with  on  the  main  heading,  which  caused  them  to  turn  to  tlie  left. 
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the  development  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  Ventilation  was  good  and  a  new  opening,  which  was  being 
put  in  at  the  face  of  the  work,  will  improve  it  very  greatly. 

Pleasant  Hill  is  also  a  new  mine  and  is  being  opened  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  doors  at  mouth  of  headings  as  overcasts,  and 
regulators  are  being  used.   The  condition  of  the  mine  was  very  good. 

Moravian  mine  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  both  in  ventila- 
tion and  drainage. 

Winburne  mines  did  not  work  very  siteadily  during  the  year.  No.  1 
mine  is  mostly  confined  to  pillar  work  and  a  small  piece  of  coal  in 
which  one  heading  is  being  driven  following  the  outcrop,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  in  good  condition.  No.  2  mine  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  men  are  employed,  was  found  in  only  fair  condition,  as  they  are 
getting  too  far  away  from  the  furnace.  A  heading  is  being  driven 
along  the  basin  to  the  outcrop,  and  an  opening  will  be  made.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  management  to  put  in  a  steam  pump,  also  a  ven- 
tilating fan,  at  this  point,  and  until  this  is  done  the  condition  of  the 
mine  cannot  be  improved. 

Forest  mine  No.  1  was  found  in  a  fair  condition  when  idsited;  one 
part  of  the  mine  was  cut  through  a  fault,  and  a  small  furnace  has 
been  built  to  ventilate  that  ])art  until  connections  can  be  made  with 
Forest  No.  2. 

Fishburne  mine  has  worked  very  little  during  the  past  year.  The 
mine  w%as  found  in  very  good  condition. 

O'Shanter  mine,  at  my  first  visit  was  found  in  good  condition,  but 
on  my  last  visit  the  ventilation  at  the  face  of  the  work  was  very  poor, 
owing  to  the  check  doors  at  mouth  of  rooms  being  torn  off  and  cross- 
cuts in  the  rooms  not  cut  at  regular  intervals.  The  superintendent 
l)romised  that  this  condition  of  affairs  should  be  remedied. 

Bloomington  No.  1,  at  my  first  visit,  was  nearly  finished,  the  few^ 
miners  employed  working  on  j^iHars  No.  2  and  3.  It  was  in  very  poor 
condition,  as  the  furnaces  were  not  adequate  for  the  work  required  of 
them.  On  my  second  visit  the  fan  was  in  operation  and  the  condition 
of  No.  2  mine,  with  the  exception  of  two  headings,  w^as  very  good,  and 
steps  were  being  taken  to  further  improve  the  ventliation.  No.  3 
mine  was  in  very  good  condition,  and  overcasts  are  being  made  which 
will  materially  improve  the  ventilation. 

G-azzam  mine  was  visited  twice  during  the  year.  No.  1  mine  is  very 
extensive  and  the  vein  low.  The  condition  of  the  mine  on  both  occa- 
sions was  good.  A  steam  pump  on  the  lower  level  of  the  mine,  pumps 
the  water  up  a  shaft  to  the  surface.  No.  2  mine  does  not  employ  many 
miners,  as  the  vein  is  very  irregular.  On  my  first  visit  the  mine  was 
in  very  good  condition  for  ventilation.  On  my  last  visit  at  the  face  of 
one  of  the  headings  the  ventilation  was  a  little  deficient;  the  rest  of 
the  mine  was  all  right. 
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